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Introduction 


Kristian Larsen and Pál Rykkja Gilbert 


Phenomenology and ancient Greek philosophy. The title of this book could 
give the impression that two separate topics are merely conjoined by the 
"and." The title would then indicate a juxtaposition of phenomenology with 
another topic, ancient Greek philosophy, in the way titles such as Art and 
Phenomenology, Phenomenology and Psychological Research, Phenomenology 
and Virtue Ethics do. 

This impression would be wrong. First, ancient Greek philosophers take 
pride of place in the dialogues initiated by many phenomenologists with vari- 
ous figures from the history of philosophy. Second, this is not just because phe- 
nomenological philosophers have tended to regard ancient Greek philosophy 
as the revered beginning of Western thought, reflection upon which may help 
illuminate any topic modern human beings wish to inquire into or give it a kind 
of historical dignity. It is first and foremost because, in the phenomenological 
tradition, ancient Greek philosophy, understood as the scientific attempt to 
understand the world, ourselves, and our place in the world, is regarded as one 
important origin of contemporary Western philosophy and science, although 
contemporary philosophy and science is also determined by a new ideal of 
philosophy that emerges in early modernity. Indeed, for most phenomenol- 
ogists, Greek philosophy can be regarded as the roots supporting this new 
ideal—even if these roots are sometimes hidden from sight or forgotten. 

The main rationale for confronting ancient Greek philosophy phenomeno- 
logically is accordingly the attempt to bring to light in its full radicality the phe- 
nomenon “philosophy.” Unearthing philosophy as it was originally understood 
by Greek thinkers may, according to many phenomenologists at least, help us 
understand what philosophy in the full sense of the word was, has been, and 
may be again, but also what it has become or even degenerated into in modern 
times, for instance positivism. 

It is this way of approaching ancient Greek philosophy on which we con- 
centrate in this book, in order that the volume may prove instructive both to 
people who have an interest in ancient Greek philosophy and wish to know 
more about the phenomenological approach to it as well as to those who work 
within phenomenology and wish to know more about the various approaches 
to ancient Greek philosophy characterizing the phenomenological movement. 
We have accordingly sought to make the introduction and the individual chap- 
ters accessible to non-experts, for instance by transliterating all Greek text, 
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and confining quotations in languages other than English to footnotes and 
glosses. The reader can still expect to notice differences in emphasis across 
the different chapters. The first five of these concentrate on particular aspects 
of Husserl's and Heidegger's approach to ancient philosophy, topics of con- 
siderable debate within the scholarly community, and they tend to be more 
specialized and technical and to engage directly with current debates; the sub- 
sequent eight chapters concentrate on later phenomenologists, the particular 
approaches to ancient philosophy of whom are presumably less well known; 
many of these chapters serve as introductions to their respective approaches. 
The combined result is intended both to provide a general overview and to 
offer insights into the current state of research in the field. Cross-references 
allow the reader to follow up on elements that are touched upon in one part 
and more fully discussed in another, or in the introduction. 

The aim of the introduction is to give a brief overview of the way in which 
the phenomenological movement has attempted to bring the Greek roots of 
Western philosophy to light and to establish some basic themes of phenome- 
nological approaches to ancient Greek philosophy. To that end, we have nat- 
urally given priority to Edmund Husserl (1859-1938) and Martin Heidegger 
(1889-1976). 

Husserl’s main questions—how we should understand the correlation 
between our experience of the world and the world itself, and how we may over- 
come problems in modern philosophy resulting from naturalism, scientism, 
and positivism—remain central to the approach to ancient philosophy char- 
acteristic of most of the later thinkers who have called themselves phenome- 
nologists. At the same time, all of these thinkers have been influenced, in one 
way or another, by Heidegger’s lifelong engagement with ancient Greek philos- 
ophy, an engagement that remained indebted to Husserl even after Heidegger 
had stopped describing his own thinking as phenomenological. In short, the 
interpretations of ancient Greek philosophy characteristic of thinkers such as 
Hans-Georg Gadamer, Hannah Arendt, and Jacques Derrida, to mention just a 
few, would not have been possible without Husserl and Heidegger. 

While the impact phenomenological approaches to various aspects of 
ancient thought have had on contemporary philosophy and culture would 
be difficult to overestimate, very few explorations of the connection between 
phenomenology and ancient thought exist that target the phenomenological 
tradition more generally. Numerous studies focus on a single author's relation 
to Plato, Aristotle, or the Greeks,! or on the relation between Heidegger and 


1 See, e.g., Partenie and Rockmore (2005), Hyland and Manoussakis (2006); Gonzalez (2009); 
Staehler (2010). 
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one of his heirs in their various appraisals of ancient thought,? but a more 
comprehensive account that looks at the connection between various phe- 
nomenological approaches to ancient philosophy has been lacking.? This vol- 
ume seeks to address this scholarly lacuna. 

Individual chapters will offer detailed discussions of the various phenome- 
nological approaches to ancient philosophy as well as elaborate on the themes 
set out in the introduction. The book's first chapter investigates Husserl’s inter- 
pretation of the Stoic concept lekton. There follow four chapters on Heidegger's 
engagement with ancient thought that concentrate on important stages in the 
development of this engagement, from his earliest lectures on Aristotle to 
his late engagement with Presocratic philosophy and his entanglement with 
the Nazi regime. The remaining eight chapters then widen the perspective by 
tracing the interpretations of ancient Greek philosophy developed by both 
famous and less well-known phenomenologists, namely Hans-Georg Gadamer 
(1900-2002), Leo Strauss (1899-1973), Jakob Klein (1899-1978), Hannah Arendt 
(1906-1975), Eugen Fink (1905-1975), Jan Patočka (1907-1977), Emmanuel 
Levinas (1906-1995), and Jacques Derrida (1930-2004). 


1 Husserl: The Origin of Scientific Philosophy and the Crisis of the 
European Sciences 


The main impetus behind many phenomenologists' engagement with Greek 
philosophy is undoubtedly the thought of Martin Heidegger, in particular his 
early conception of a "destruction" or “de-construction” (Destruktion) of the 
history of ontology. With some right Heidegger's conception of the Western 
philosophical tradition may be said to have dominated the reflections on tra- 
dition and history of later phenomenological thinkers. More particularly, his 
suggestion that the basic concepts of Western philosophy are derived from 
the way the Greeks experienced the world, but derived in such a way that our 
conceptuality tends to hide the experiences in which they were originally 
grounded (see, sz, $ 1and $ 6), came to exert a profound influence on thinkers 
as diverse as Leo Strauss, Eugen Fink, Hannah Arendt, and Jacques Derrida. 
Greek philosophy is, according to this perspective, the half-hidden origin of 
our own tradition that, if unearthed in its original form, may help us diagnose 


2 See,eg. Fuyarchuk (2010); Velkley (2011). 
3 A partial exception is Zuckert (1996), who discusses the different interpretations of Plato 
developed by Heidegger, Gadamer, Strauss, and Derrida. 
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ailments from which contemporary thought suffers—ailments that may even 
reveal themselves as stemming from Greek philosophy itself. 

Edmund Husserl—the "founding father of phenomenology"— shared some 
of Heidegger's intuitions about the importance of Greek thought for contem- 
porary philosophy, but he had a significantly different understanding of the way 
contemporary thought could be regarded as dependent on Greek philosophy. 
Husserl has commonly been regarded as a thoroughly ahistorical thinker. This, 
however, is in part because his more profound reflections on history and tradi- 
tion are contained primarily in lectures and so-called Forschungsmanuskripte 
(research manuscripts) that were only published posthumously (see Stróker 
1992, 71). It is therefore hardly surprising that his understanding of ancient 
Greek thought and its significance for modern philosophy has had little direct 
impact so far on the phenomenological movement.* Husserl's understanding 
of the connection between the Greek and the early modern conception of 
philosophy nevertheless constitutes an important background for his analysis 
of the breakdown of so-called Western rationality in The Crisis of European 
Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenology (1936/1954), an analysis that came 
to exercise a profound influence on later phenomenological interpretations of 
ancient Greek thought. A brief sketch of Husserl’s view of ancient Greek phi- 
losophy is therefore in order. 

For Husserl, as for the early Heidegger, Plato can be regarded as the founder 
of both Western philosophy and Western (or European) science. In a lecture 
course from 1923/4, published as Erste Philosophie in 1956, Husserl states that 
"Plato, or rather the incomparable twin-star Socrates-Plato,' are first among 
the "greatest beginners, path-breakers |Wegeróffner]" of philosophy (Hua vil, 
7-8/7-8). Husserl saw Plato as the greatest beginner or path-breaker because 
he, on Husserl's view, laid the foundations for a rigorous ideal of science and 
philosophy while confronting what may be regarded as a first crisis in Western 
philosophy, initiated by the advent of sophistry. While the earliest Greek phi- 
losophers of the sixth and fifth centuries BCE, being "directed naively toward 
the outer world,” had conducted their ontological speculations under the 
assumption that what is true in itself —beings, the beautiful, the good—can 


4 Ingeneral, this subject has so far received little attention in the scholarly literature. A reader 
wishing to explore the subject in greater detail will find Husserl’s Erste Philosophie (Hua v11) 
a good starting point (see especially pages 3-63). In addition, one may wish to consult Hua- 
Mat IX (7-215), as well as the so-called "Vienna lecture" (Hua v1, 314-48/269-99). For a recent 
and detailed discussion of Husserl’s interpretation of ancient Greek philosophy, see Majolino 
(2017). Contributions on more specific aspects are Arnold (2017) on Husserl and Plato, and 
De Santis (2019) on Husserl and Socrates. 
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be grasped adequately by human reason, the sophists denied the legitimacy 
of this basic assumption (Hua vit, 8/8). In effect, Husserl claims, this meant 
denying an objective basis for practical life—both ethical and political—as 
well as the possibility of real cognition. 

According to Husserl, Socrates reacted against the sophists' assault on the 
naive faith in reason and rationality as a “practical reformer” (Hua VII, 9/9), 
a role he fulfilled by emphasizing the need for self-reflection and for arriving 
at "apodictic evidence" concerning pure and general essences (Wesenheiten) 
through the act of giving accounts (see Hua vir, 11/11)—in particular apod- 
ictic evidence concerning essences central to our ethical and political life. 
Socrates thereby emphasized that a rational method or, “in modern terms, ... 
an intuitive and a priori critique of Reason" is called for if sophistry is to be 
countered (Hua VII, 11/11), even if he was primarily concerned with practical 
matters. Plato in turn, building on this Socratic impulse, emphasized science 
in particular—Husserl seems to be thinking especially of episteme and of the 
famous distinction between episteme and doxa discussed for instance in Book 
Five of Plato's Republic (see Hua VI, 10-11, 66/12-13, 65)—and thereby became 
a “reformer of the theory of science [wissenschaftstheoretischen Reformator]” 
(Hua VII, 9/9). 

Important for Husserl's understanding of Plato and of the ideal of science 
and scientific philosophy that Plato in Husserl’s eyes bequeathed to all of pos- 
terity is precisely Husserl's view that Plato's ideal of science remained Socratic 
at its core. Husserl thus regarded this ideal of science as grounded in a demand 
for self-knowledge and for giving rational accounts, both of what one claims 
to know and, perhaps most importantly, for one's entire way if living (Hua v11, 
1/11; for the demand that one must give an account of the way one lives, see 
Pl. Lach., 187e6-188a2). Due to this Socratic orientation, Plato's reform of sci- 
ence both helped science acquire a solid foundation and paved the way for the 
autonomous development of humanity (Hua v11, 9/9). 

To Husserl, Plato, the "father of all genuine science" (Hua VII, 12/12),? was 
therefore also the herald of "the idea of a new humanity and human culture" 
(Hua VII, 16/17). Indeed, by developing the motif of caring for the soul central 
to Socratic ethics into the ideal of caring for “the human being writ large,” that 
is, society, Plato also, according to Husserl, laid the ground for a “social ethics,” 


5 In the “Introduction” to his Formal and Transcendental Logic, Husserl likewise claims that 
what we today, in an emphatic sense, call science first developed on the basis of “Plato’s 
establishing of logic" (Hua xvI1, 5/1) and, more precisely, on the basis of his conception of 
a “pure” and “norm-formative” dialectic that made factual science possible and guided its 
practice (Hua xvi, 6/2). 
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that is “the full and true ethics," in so far as he was the founder of the “doctrine 
of social reason, of a truly rational human community [wahrhaft vernünftigen 
Menschengemeinschaft]” (Hua V11, 16/16). 

But while Husserl regarded Plato, or Socrates and Plato, as first among the 
great originators of Western science and philosophy, they are not the only 
“great beginners” and “path-openers” in his view. He accords second place 
to Descartes (Hua v11, 7-8/8), whom he thereby comes to regard as a second 
founder of European (or Western) philosophy. Science and philosophy as we 
know it thus have a kind of double origin on Husserl’s account, one ancient 
Greek, the other distinctly modern, and Husserl accords Descartes second 
place among the pathbreakers and beginners precisely because he, according 
to Husserl, is the founder of modern philosophy proper (see Hua vri, 60-ı1/ 
63-4; Hua VI, 18/21, 74-6/73-4). 

Husserl's account of modernity is highly complex, and he offers several rea- 
sons for regarding Descartes as its main founder; the most important of these 
in the present connection is Descartes’s response to the challenge of skepti- 
cism, a response that, in Husserl's eyes, sets modern philosophy apart from its 
ancient forebears. As we have seen, Husserl regarded the fight against skepti- 
cism initiated by Socrates and Plato as the original impetus behind the ideal of 
scientific philosophy to which Husserl also subscribed. This fight invigorated 
the long tradition of ancient and medieval philosophy, from Aristotle onward 
(Hua VII, 12-4/13-5). But even though Plato confronted skepticism with rigor 
and in earnest, he was unable to defeat it once and for all and on its own ter- 
ritory, so to say, a fact to which the long tradition of ancient skepticism bears 
witness (Hua VII, 57/59). 

This territory was the realm of subjectivity a realm that ancient philos- 
ophy according to Husserl never properly investigated. The Socratic ideal of 
self-knowledge may of course be said to point in this direction, as Husserl also 
acknowledges (see Hua VII, 11/11), even if "know thyself” in the ancient sense, 
it may be argued, does not mean what it means to us—seek to understand 
yourself—but first and foremost “know that you are mortal,” that is, à human 
being, limited and fallible when compared to the gods (see Snell 1955, 245). 
Moreover, as Husserl correctly emphasizes, ancient philosophy was, by and 
large, directed at objectivity, at essences, and at the natural world (see Hua v11, 
56/58 and Hua vı, 83/81)—if we disregard the tradition of ancient skepticism. 
What Husserl sees as a distinguishing mark setting Descartes's conception of 


6 Cf. Protagoras’ claim that “man is the measure of all things" (DK 80 B1) and, especially, 
Gorgias’ claim that cognition of what is (to on), is impossible (DK 82 B3.77-82). 
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philosophy apart from earlier conceptions thereof is that Descartes, as the 
first philosopher, included subjectivity as a realm to be explored by scientific 
philosophy—for the same purpose that Plato initially developed his concep- 
tion of philosophical and scientific method, to defeat radical skepticism (see 
Hua VII, 58-60/60-2). By pursuing to its end the motif of subjectivity, already 
latent in the skepticism associated with the sophists, Descartes sought an "apo- 
dictic ground" for all knowledge that could not be overturned by any skepti- 
cism; he thereby arrived at the ego that, while doubting the validity of every- 
thing it hitherto took for granted, discovers that it cannot doubt its own being 
(Hua vz, 78-80/76-8). Descartes thus initiated a new ideal of philosophy by 
discovering the realm of subjectivity and by bringing this realm into the heart- 
land of philosophy (Hua v11, 60-1/63)— a discovery that according to Husserl's 
teleological interpretation of the history of philosophy would eventually lead 
to a transcendental turn in philosophy, culminating in phenomenology. 

From another perspective, however, Descartes's ideal of philosophy may be 
regarded as a reinterpretation of the Platonic ideal of philosophy and, more 
generally, of the ancient ideal of science. As Husserl emphasizes, modern phi- 
losophy and modernity as such is initiated through a transformative revival 
of ancient philosophy and science, beginning in the renaissance, the goal of 
which is to ground human existence in reason and to make human life and the 
institutions supporting it truly rational (Hua VI, 5-6, 12/8, 14). This revival is 
guided by the ideas that humanity should "shape itself anew in freedom,” imi- 
tating its “admired model ... ancient humanity,’ and that what is essential to 
ancient man (das Wesentliche des antiken Menschen) is the philosophical exis- 
tence (Hua VI, 5/8). On Husserl’s account, Descartes, the founder of modern 
philosophy proper is therefore both a radical new beginner and an invigorator 
of the tradition preceding him (see Hua VI, 18-19/21-22). 

Finally, and crucially, Husserl argues that Descartes's radical new beginning 
as he actually carried it out is far less radical and well-founded than Descartes 
thought (Hua vı, 80/79). For Descartes dogmatically accepted an ideal of sci- 
ence inherited from the ancients and reinterpreted by Galilei, that of geome- 
try, which, through Galilei, came to be understood as the foundation of math- 
ematical natural science (Hua I, 9, 25-6/7-8, 23-5; Hua VI, 18-19/21-22). To 
Husserl, the ideal of an axiomatically deduced science, as we find it expressed 
in Euclid, led Descartes to a misguided understanding of evidence and of sub- 
jectivity;’ the ego with its cogitationes, central to both Descartes and Husserl, 


7 Husserl also suggests that Descartes's reliance on the scholastic tradition is part of the expla- 
nation for his alleged misinterpretation of his own project (Hua I, 25/23-4). 
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is interpreted by Descartes as a thinking substance, a bodiless soul, that for 
Descartes serves as a first secure axiom from which the rest of our knowledge 
concerning “the world" may be deduced, thereby securing true, evident knowl- 
edge (Hua vi, 80-3/78-81). But by interpreting the ego—or subjectivity as 
it reveals itself through the methodical doubt employed by Descartes—as a 
thinking substance, as a soul, Husserl argues, Descartes fails to see and explore 
the full enigma that subjectivity is and comes to limit the concepts of truth and 
knowledge dogmatically. 

Moreover, and directly connected herewith, Descartes dogmatically accepts 
a specific interpretation of “the world,” of physical reality, namely the interpre- 
tation advanced by Galilei (Hua v1, 81/79). According to this interpretation, 
nature is not what we encounter through our senses, that is, living beings and 
natural objects revealing themselves to us in an environing world as possess- 
ing colors, tactile qualities, specific scents and so forth on their own—all of 
these are now regarded as mere secondary qualities. Nature is instead regarded 
simply as extended matter to whose true properties or primary qualities we 
have access only through mathematics (for Husserl’s discussion of Galilei, see 
Hua VI, $ 9). Thus, Husserl argues, while the radical skepticism employed by 
Descartes to provide philosophy with a secure foundation potentially opened 
the way to the idealistic transcendental philosophy that Husserl endorsed, it 
served a wholly different goal for Descartes, that of supplying the new mathe- 
matical physics advanced by Galilei with a secure foundation (Hua vr, 81-82/ 
79-80). 

According to Husserl, the dogmatic and naive assumptions guiding Descartes 
in his philosophical reinterpretation of ancient philosophy and science ulti- 
mately terminates in the modern, positivistic ideal of science, an ideal that 
leads to a radical crisis in our faith in reason, as well as in our faith in humanity 
and in the ability of philosophy to answer the most fundamental questions 
human beings pose to themselves as rational beings (see Hua VI, 3-5/5-7). 
For these important questions, central to what in modernity came to be called 
metaphysics, are excluded from the realm of science on account of the specific 
ideal of objectivity and scientific rigor guiding Descartes. Reason, hailed at the 
beginning of modernity as the light that would lead us to true humanity, there- 
fore finally degenerates into mere instrumental reason. Modern philosophy, 
initiated as a grand rebirth of the ancient ideal of philosophy as mankind’s 
highest vocation, thus paradoxically ends in the view that science cannot tell 
us anything about the meaning of our existence and that philosophy is no 
more than a non-scientific expression of subjective world-views. In fact, the 
questions concerning meaning with which traditional philosophy was con- 
cerned are senseless from the viewpoint of positivism, or from that of “merely 
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fact-minded sciences” (bloße Tatsachenwissenschaften) that generate “merely 
fact-minded people” (bloße Tatsachenmenschen) (Hua VI, 4/6). 

It is the emergence of this fundamental crisis in science and in our lives, 
and the motifs latent in the founding act of modern philosophy that gener- 
ates it, that Husserl undertakes to analyze in his last, unfinished work, The 
Crisis of European Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenology. This analysis 
is carried out through a complex historical investigation that seeks to clarify 
the present situation of crisis and breakdown by moving back and forth (im 
"Zickzach" vor- und zurückgehen) (Hua VI, 59/58), between the present situa- 
tion of breakdown and the earlier origins of modern philosophy. While allud- 
ing to the ancient ideal of philosophy on several occasions, Husserl's analysis 
is on the whole devoted to modern philosophy; yet his general claims about 
the problems latent in the thought of Descartes, the "founding genius of all 
modern philosophy" (Hua vt, 75/73), came to have a profound influence on 
later phenomenologists who attempted to come to grips with the difference 
between the ancient and the modern conception of philosophy. At the same 
time, these attempts were also fundamentally shaped by Heidegger's radical 
reinterpretation of ancient Greek philosophy. 


2 Heidegger: Greek Origins and the Destruction of the History of 
Ontology 


While it is true to say that Husserl from the beginning of his philosophical 
career was interested in, and studied, ancient Greek philosophy, his preoc- 
cupation with Greek philosophy cannot be said to form an essential part of 
his thought as such. However, when it comes to the thought of his one-time 
assistant Martin Heidegger and the question concerning "the meaning of 
being" central to it, it is no exaggeration to claim that it was, from beginning 
to end, explicitly, albeit not exclusively, focused on Greek philosophy and its 
significance for the way we understand ourselves and the world in which we 
live. Moreover, Heidegger's life-long engagement with Greek philosophy and 
what he regarded as the average conception of being guiding it (see GA 24, 30/ 
22), that is, being as "presence" (Anwesenheit), have influenced the manner in 
which most later phenomenologists have approached Greek philosophy in one 
way or another. 

In Being and Time, his magnum opus, Heidegger argues that a reawaken- 
ing of the question concerning being, that is, the question what it means for 
something, anything, to be, calls for two things: an analysis of ourselves, as 
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questioning beings, and a destruction of the history of ontology, in particular 
of the “traditional [überlieferte] content of ancient ontology" (sz, 22/44). 

Heidegger undertakes to analyze human beings, or our mode of being, 
under the heading of an “ontological” or “existential analytic of Dasein,” a proj- 
ect that occupies the part of Being and Time that saw publication (Part One, 
Division One and Two).® The destruction of the history of ontology, however, 
was mainly to be carried out in the second, and never completed, part of that 
work (see SZ, 39-40/63-4). Still, various aspects of Heidegger's "destructive" 
approach to the history of ontology are contained in the published parts of the 
work (see, e.g., Sz, 89-101/123-34) and it also animates Heidegger's analysis of 
Dasein, a fact that becomes especially clear if one studies his lecture courses 
on Greek philosophy given in and around the time he worked on what eventu- 
ally became Being and Time. 

To approach Heidegger's dialogue with Greek thought, it is helpful to begin 
by noting that "being" (Sein) does not designate a being (ein Seiendes; often 
translated "entity" to avoid confusion with Sein), a "something" (sz, 4/23). 
Instead Heidegger, in accordance with his phenomenological outlook, “verbal- 
izes" being in the sense that the term “being” designates a mode or way of being 
(Seinsweise) of a particular being. This means that the being of an entity, to 
Heidegger, does not in and of itself stand in contrast with the way that entity 
appears to us, as we may be accustomed to think in accordance with the stan- 
dard opposition between "appearance" and "reality" (see Heidegger's discus- 
sion of phainomenon in SZ, 28-31/51-5; it is worth comparing this discussion 
with Husserl's remarks on phainomenon in Hua 11, 14). The being of something 
should rather be understood as a manner of being where an entity reveals itself 
to us as it is in itself. A hammer, for instance, reveals itself to us as what it is, 
that is, its being comes to light, when we use it for hammering (for Heidegger's 
famous analysis of the hammer, see sz, §§ 15-18).? 

This manifestation of being, where an entity comes to light in its being and 
as what it is, or comes to light *in the very way it shows itself from itself" (so wie 


8 “Dasein” was the term Heidegger used in this period to designate the human being with 
respect to its being, particularly in order to circumvent or bracket the content taken for 
granted in the traditional conception of “the human being,” the anthropos. See below, as well 
as ch. 2 in this volume for further discussion of Heidegger and the question of “anthropology.” 

9 This "verbal" account of being is what motivates Heidegger to use such locutions as "The 
world worlds" (Die Welt weltet) (GA 9, 164/126) and "Language speaks" (Die Sprache spricht) 
(GA 12, 10/190). In his later work, Heidegger also pinpoints this verbal character of being by 
using the verbal expression “west” (formed from “Wesen”, and translated as “to presence" in 
the English translation of Die Ursprung des Kunstwerkes) to describe the being of something, 
for instance a work of art (see, e.g., GA 5, 2/2). 
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es sich von ihm selbst her zeigt), as Heidegger puts it (Sz, 34/58), depends—at 
least according to the early Heidegger—on human beings' capacity to under- 
stand being, both the being of other entities, their own being, and being in 
general (see Sz, 12-13/33-4). To Heidegger, human beings are entities that are 
characterized by their ability to understand being, in so far as they are entities 
to whom the being of entities in general may come to light or reveal itself. It is 
this aspect of human beings that Heidegger wishes to highlight with the term 
Dasein,! a mode of being characterizing a being or entity (me) whose being 
(Sein) can be characterized in terms of an open "there" (Da) in which the being 
of entities may come to light (SZ, 132/1701). 

This basic understanding of the being of entities that characterizes our 
manner of being is also what enables us to engage in ontology and science: if 
we did not somehow grasp that numbers have a mode of being different from 
that of plants, for instance, the scientific disciplines of mathematics and biol- 
ogy would not have been possible (Sz, 9—1, 13/29-31, 33). Our mode of being 
"open" (erschlossen) to being, of enabling entities to come to light in their 
being, entails the ability to raise questions concerning the being of the entities 
we encounter in the world; and as soon as we engage in such questions explic- 
itly, we have begun, in a rudimentary form, to engage in ontology. This ability 
to raise questions about being, or to ask what different entities are in order 
to reach clarity about them—the central concern of philosophy at least since 
Socrates, one may argue—characterizes our mode being as such, according to 
Heidegger. 

Nevertheless, we normally, or for the most part, understand the being of 
entities in an inexplicit manner only. When I open the door, for instance, I do 
not think about the way the door handle enables me to do so, although I have, 
in fact, already seen or interpreted the door handle as a "something," the being 
of which consists in enabling me to open this door, so that I can enter this 
store and buy today's newspaper, in order to read it, which is what people do. 
Likewise, I do not need to ponder what nature is in order to understand or see a 
living animal as being somehow natural, although the fact that I see the animal 
as a living thing (and not, say, an inanimate object) presupposes that I in some 
way understand what nature is. It does not, however, presuppose my ability 
to give an explicit, and adequate, account of it, or my having ever inquired 
systematically into the concept of nature. Moreover, Heidegger regards the 
inherited concepts of both "nature" and “life” to be almost as problematic as 


10 Dasein is therefore not another name for human beings as such, for our subjectivity or the 
like, but a term designating us precisely as entities characterized by a structural relation 
to, or openness toward, being in general (see sz 12-13/10-u). 
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that of the human being, which is not to say that he considers them worth- 
less, or superfluous, either for the “unreflective” practical orientation or for the 
purpose of ontology. On the other hand, their inadequacy may precisely be an 
obstacle not only for the philosopher or scientist, but also for “non-theoretical” 
everyday existence. 

Heidegger emphasizes this implicit or unthematized understanding of 
being guiding our everyday life by claiming that Dasein is "pre-ontological" 
(Sz, 12/32); we "always already" live our lives in accordance with an implicit 
understanding of the modes of being characterizing different entities, an 
implicit understanding that we may make explicit both by pursuing ontolog- 
ical inquiries into entities different from ourselves and by investigating what 
it means to, or what enables us to, conduct such enquiries in the first place. 
This also means that raising the question concerning being has a performative 
aspect in Heidegger: by raising this question, explicitly, and as a question for 
us, Heidegger seeks to bring our own mode of being as Dasein to light for us, 
to help our own mode of being become present to us "in the very way it shows 
itself from itself” 

However, since the basic understanding of being characterizing our manner 
of being is implicit, something we do not ordinarily thematize, the way a pair 
of glasses is mostly "concealed" to, or unthematized by, its user (see Sz, 15-6, 
107/36—7, 141), a phenomenological redirection of attention is called for if we 
are to reach a full understanding of our manner of being and, through this, an 
adequate understanding of being in general (Sz, 31, 35-7/54-5, 59-62). This 
state of affairs explains Heidegger's claim that, in order to raise the question 
concerning being properly, an explicit ontological analysis of our own manner 
of being, of Da-sein, is called for. 

This analysis, to which the greater part of Being and Time is devoted, could, 
with certain qualifications, be regarded as a critique of reason in the Kantian 
sense of the expression, or as a transcendental investigation of the conditions 
of possibility for ontology. For Heidegger, however, such an investigation can- 
not be carried out in isolation from an inquiry into the way the philosophical 
tradition has formed our general or everyday understanding of being. Put dif- 
ferently, Heidegger rejects a rigid distinction between systematic and histor- 
ical inquiries that many philosophers now take for granted, and he does so 
for systematic reasons. For while human beings qua Dasein are “hermeneu- 
tical" beings, capable of interpreting the being of entities, Heidegger argues 
that certain prior interpretations of being carried out by previous Dasein come 
to determine interpretations carried out by later Dasein, namely those inter- 
pretations that are handed over to us as tradition. Heidegger pinpoints this 
state of affairs by describing Dasein as determined through and through by 
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historicality (Geschichtlichkeit). Heidegger’s concept of historicality is com- 
plex, and controversial, but for our purposes it may be reasonably indicated by 
the sufficiently enigmatic statement that Dasein is formed by its prior history 
in such a way that it “is as it already was, and it is ‘what’ it already was” (Sz, 
19-20/41; see also div. 11, ch. 5). 

To understand the full significance of this claim, we need to look at another 
aspect of Heidegger's analysis of Dasein as this is unfolded in Being and Time, 
namely the tendency of Dasein to "fall" or misinterpret its own being. While 
Heidegger claims that Dasein is basically open to, and may on the basis of 
this openness articulate an understanding of, the being of various beings or 
entities, he also argues that it has a basic tendency to understand its own 
mode of being, as well as the mode of being of all entities different from it, 
in accordance with one mode of being, the mode he terms "being present at 
hand" (Vorhandensein) (Sz, 42/67; Heidegger also uses the expressions ein 
Vorhandenes and Vorhandenheit). The expression “being present at hand" may 
be regarded as Heidegger's somewhat rough, interpretative translation” of the 
traditional term substance (see sz, 42/67 and 7031/99101), itself an interpre- 
tative translation of Aristotle's term ousia. According to Heidegger, “the way 
the world is understood," or perhaps more precisely, the way we are used to 
think of the entities we encounter in the world, as a sum of objectively present 
beings or substances, “is reflected back ontologically upon the way in which 
Dasein itself gets interpreted" (sz, 15-6/36—7). In other words, we tend to think 
of the world as a totality of entities, characterized ontologically by the fact that 
they exist objectively, as realities or substances, and because we are first and 
foremost concerned with such “objectivities” when we are engaged in science, 
we also tend to understand ourselves (and indeed all entities that may be said 
to be) as objectivities among other objectivities, characterized by the same 
mode of being. Thus, while Dasein is "closest" to us in the sense that “we are it, 
each of us,” as Heidegger puts it, it is “in spite of this, or rather for just this rea- 
son, ... ontologically that which is farthest away" (SZ, 15/36; translation mod- 
ified). Because our mode of being enables us to understand and inquire into 


11  Heidegger's claim about the basic historicality of Dasein has a clear parallel in the late 
Husserl’s discussions of history, tradition, and sedimentation, especially as these thoughts 
come to expression in the Crisis and manuscripts related to it. 

12 Many of the central terms used by Heidegger in Being and Time are perhaps best read 
as interpretive translations of various terms from the philosophical tradition, especially 
terms found in Aristotle. For a discussion of the way Heidegger translates philosophical 
terms through philosophical interpretation, and interprets them philosophically through 
translation, see ch. 3 in this volume, esp. pp. 99-103. 
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the being of other entities, and because we tend to understand that being as 
“present at hand,” we tend to lose sight of ourselves while inquiring into them. 

This problem, however, is aggravated by a closely related tendency we have 
of "lapsing" into the philosophical and scientific tradition in which we are 
brought up, a "tradition" that each of us may have grasped *more or less explic- 
itly,” but which generally “deprives Dasein of its own leadership in questioning 
and choosing" (SZ, 21/42; translation modified). This point can be illustrated as 
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follows: most of us, most of the time, take terms such as “substance,” “essence,” 


potential," "inner life" and the like for granted, without reflecting 
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"subjective, 
on the philosophical problems and inquires that gave rise to them, and without 
realizing that they are the result of such inquiries and of philosophical inter- 
pretation (which is not to say that they are figments of philosophical imagi- 
nation). Moreover, in a sense almost all of us, no matter what culture we may 
come from, have been brought up in the Greek-Roman tradition of philosophy 
and science employing these terms, both because the entire technological edi- 
fice supporting modern mass societies depends on it and also, perhaps even 
more importantly, because the basic conceptuality of this tradition dominates 
all aspects of our social life, from global advertisement and pop-songs to news- 
paper articles and popular science programs. Dasein, while potentially free to 
interpret the being of entities that come to light for it, can never begin such 
interpretation from scratch, the interpretation is always guided, in one way or 
another, by the terminology it finds at its disposal, and by the corresponding 
understanding that this terminology articulates. 

Thus, the general tendency to think of the world as a totality of objectively 
existing entities is not only a result of a "natural" tendency human beings have 
to interpret the world in this way, it is also because a philosophical and scientific 
tradition stretching back at least to Aristotle has taught us to, and continues to 
teach us to, think in this way. Through its basic conceptuality the philosophical- 
scientific tradition in which we are brought up pass on to us answers philoso- 
phers have given to questions they have posed about the world and ourselves; 
but in doing so, Heidegger argues, it generally conceals the questions and expe- 
riences that gave rise to this conceptuality (Sz, 21/42; see also GA 17, 1021/7). 
The basic terms that we for the most part tend to take for granted become com- 
monplaces, mere opinions floating about in public discourse (or, in Platonic 
terms, generally accepted doxai) that tend to determine in advance the way we 
understand ourselves and the world (see especially sz, 167-80/211-24). 

Our tendency to understand our own mode of being in accordance with 
the mode of being termed “presence at hand" and our tendency to "lapse" 
into our tradition are, then, two sides of the same coin. The tradition into 
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which we tend to “lapse” has its origin in Greek ontology (in particular the 
Aristotelian version), and this ontology, according to Heidegger, is born out 
of a basic tendency to understand worldly beings, including ourselves, in 
accordance with presence and objectivity (Sz, 2—3, 21-2, 25, 44/22, 43, 46- 
7, 70). The Greek (or Aristotelian) ontology is, of course, reinterpreted and 
transformed many times in the course of the Western tradition, as Heidegger 
also emphasizes, most importantly perhaps in the middle ages and in early 
modernity (see, e.g., SZ, 23-6/44-9). But precisely because this ontology is 
reinterpreted and transformed in the middle ages, rather than rejected with- 
out exerting any influence, and because the ontology of the middle ages is, 
according to Heidegger, the hidden foundation of Descartes's ontology (see, 
e.g., SZ, 25, 92-5/46-7, 125-7), the basic understanding of being characteris- 
tic of Greek thought is still “operational” in the later tradition building on it. 
Ancient ontology is thus the origin of the primacy of the mode of being called 
"presence at hand" and continues to cement this primacy because it consti- 
tutes the foundation upon which our later tradition is grounded, a tradition 
that at the same time “blocks our access to those primordial ‘sources’ from 
which the categories and concepts handed down to us have been in part quite 
genuinely drawn" (sz, 21-2/43-4). 

Heidegger's claims about the way Greek ontology determines our general 
attitude toward the “worldly” entities and ourselves, however, are not meant as 
one-sided criticism of Greek philosophy as such. According to Heidegger, the 
(Greek) conceptuality we mostly take for granted was originally, at least in part, 
drawn from experiences in a genuine manner (SZ, 21/44), that is, they express 
genuine experiences and contain legitimacy in their own right, if properly 
understood; the problem Heidegger is pointing to is that the tradition founded 
on Greek philosophy *uproots" the Greek ontology by hiding the sources from 
which it originally flowed and, in doing so, bars the way to a "positive return to 
the past,’ a “productive appropriation" of it (SZ, 21; our translation). It is pre- 
cisely in order to facilitate such a return that Heidegger calls for a destruction 
of the history of ontology, of our tradition. This destruction aims to bring to 
light "those primordial experiences in which the first, and still direction-giving, 
determinations of Being were achieved" (sz, 22/44; translation modified) and 
its aim is, as Heidegger emphasizes, positive (Sz, 23/44). The destruction is 
meant to "destroy" the tradition in the sense of “dissolving the concealments" 
that the tradition produces (sz, 22/44) in much the same way that one may 
demolish a house in order to investigate the foundation upon which it rests 
(the Latin verb destruere means primarily to “demolish”; uncompounded stru- 
ere means “to spread" or “lay,” whence also “to build"; cf. “construct”; it is also 
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this aspect of Heidegger's thought on which Jacques Derrida later leans when 
introducing the term de-construction). 

This means that, while it is in certain respects correct to characterize Being 
and Time as a transcendental inquiry that investigates the conditions of pos- 
sibility of ontology by laying bare the openness to being that all ontology pre- 
supposes, it is necessary to emphasize that this inquiry is at the same time a 
genealogical inquiry, an inquiry that seeks to verify (nachweisen) "the origin of 
our basic ontological concepts by an investigation in which their 'birth certifi- 
cate’ is displayed" (sz, 22/44). 

It was this genealogical project that guided Heidegger in the early twen- 
ties in a number of lectures on Aristotle in particular, which have had a pro- 
found impact on thinkers such as Hannah Arendt, Leo Strauss, Jacob Klein, 
Eugen Fink, and Herbert Marcuse, to mention just a few; and it was this proj- 
ect that evolved into the later Heidegger's reflections on the history of being, 
nihilism, and the "forgetting of being," and that led him, in one sense at least, 
to abandon his earlier project of providing an analysis of Dasein in a quasi- 
transcendental style. 


While there are significant differences between Husserl's transcendental phe- 
nomenology and Heidegger's "hermeneutical" phenomenology, there is also a 
deep connection between the late Husserl’s reflections on tradition and the 
crisis of European science and the later Heidegger's concern with tradition, 
nihilism, and the so-called forgetting of being. Both philosophers share a view 
of so-called Western philosophy according to which certain foundational acts, 
or interpretations of the world and being, are regarded as having a decisive role 
for the way the later tradition unfolds, and according to which a return to, or a 
genealogical inquiry into, these decisive points in history is seen as a possible 
way of reaching clarity about our present situation, of understanding the prob- 
lems we face, and, perhaps, of finding solutions to these problems in part by 
considering how things would be if certain aspects of these founding acts had 
been emphasized differently in the later tradition. 

Itis this general attitude to the history of philosophy, more than any partic- 
ular interpretation of Greek philosophy provided by Husserl and Heidegger, 
that may be said to unite the various phenomenological approaches to Greek 
philosophy. It is this way of understanding the importance of the history of 
philosophy, and of continuing to reflect on the Greek origin of Western philos- 
ophy, on which the present volume will concentrate. 
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Following this guiding idea, it is natural that the book continues with a closer 
look at specific ways in which these two early phenomenologists engaged with 
the ancient tradition. Chapters one to five ofthe book are accordingly devoted 
to Husserl and Heidegger. 

Chapter one begins from the circumstance that Husserl, in contrast to 
most other phenomenologists, praises the Stoics for their acuity and origi- 
nality, and that Jean-Paul Sartre and Gilles Deleuze, for different reasons and 
without specific reference to Husserl's discussions of the Stoics, suggest that 
Husserl’s concept of noema parallels various aspects of Stoic philosophy, in 
particular its doctrine of the lekton. In the first part of the chapter, Claudio 
Majolino discusses to what extent Sartre and Deleuze manage to demonstrate 
that Husserl's concept of noema reproduces central features of the Stoic lek- 
ton as well as the various assumptions underlying their interpretations. The 
second part discusses Husserl’s explicit account of the lekton and its real sig- 
nificance for the broad project of a formal, *apophantic" logic correlated to a 
formal ontology. The chapter sheds light on an often neglected aspect of the 
relationship between phenomenology and ancient philosophy, the extent of 
phenomenology's Stoic lineage, and helps identify some still unexploited con- 
ceptual resources in Husserl’s phenomenology. 

In chapter two, Thomas Schwarz Wentzer investigates the early Heidegger’s 
interpretation of Aristotle’s conception of human beings. The main aim of this 
interpretation, Wentzer argues, is to address a problem pertaining to philo- 
sophical anthropology, namely that the manner in which the central question 
of anthropology is posed—"What is man?”, "What are human beings?'— 
stands in the way of an adequate treatment of the object of anthropology, 
human beings. For if, when asking what it means to be for a human being, one 
asks about "the essence of man" or “human nature,” the manner of being char- 
acteristic of human beings is lost sight of before the inquiry is even begun. In 
contrast, Wentzer argues, Heidegger suggests that the central concern of philo- 
sophical anthropology has to be the “how” of human existence. This line of rea- 
soning leads Heidegger to a conception of hermeneutics as the proper method 
for a philosophy whose concern is what it means to be human, a conception 
of philosophical method that Heidegger finds foreshadowed in Aristotle, as he 
links together Aristotle's biological anthropology (in De Anima) and his politi- 
cal anthropology (in The Nicomachean Ethics and The Politics). Wentzer argues 
that this way of reading Aristotle explains why Heidegger's initial engagement 
with Greek philosophy is mainly devoted to interpreting Aristotle and why this 
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interpretation significantly influences the development of Heidegger's own 
thought. 

Heidegger's early encounter with Aristotle is explored in further detail in 
chapter three, where Päl Rykkja Glibert inquires into Heidegger's readings of 
central concepts in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics in the 1920s, with a particular 
focus upon the question how the specifically "ethical content" of these concepts 
fares in the hands of Heidegger. Phronesis (practical wisdom) and prohairesis 
(resolve) provide the guiding thread; Heidegger's treatment of the former has 
been heavily debated by scholars of his thought, while his treatment of the lat- 
ter, a concept that has been less discussed in Aristotelian scholarship as well, 
has received less attention. Gilbert contends that understanding Heidegger's 
treatment of prohairesis is essential to a full appreciation of his interpretation 
of both phronesis and of Aristotle's concept of ethical virtue/ virtue of charac- 
ter. Heidegger's interpretation of the Ethics has been repeatedly charged with 
representing an "ontologisation" responsible for more or less sinister results. 
Gilbert argues that this is largely mistaken, while bringing into relief important 
ways in which Heidegger departs from traditional interpretations of specific 
points. He concludes that Heidegger's reading constitutes both a rewarding 
perspective from which to view Aristotle's ethical theory and a privileged path 
toward an understanding of Heidegger's own conception of authenticity. 

Chapter four reconsiders the hotly debate issue of Heidegger's interpreta- 
tion of Plato's concept of truth, with particular emphasis on the lecture course 
On the Essence of Truth from 1931/2 and its detailed analysis of the Allegory 
of the Cave. Charlotta Weigelt argues that Heidegger's interpretation of this 
aspect of Plato must be seen in the light of his own attempt to reconsider the 
conception of truth he had developed in Being and Time. This reconsideration 
ultimately challenges the very framework of transcendental phenomenology 
that Heidegger, on Weigelt's reading, endorsed in that work. The problem of 
appearance and truth that Heidegger discerns at the center of the allegory is 
thus revealed as a problem for phenomenology as well: should the truth in 
appearance be subordinated to the truth of appearance, being as such the final 
objective for the philosopher's intellectual struggle? 

Chapter five takes as its point of departure Heidegger's exploration of the 
Greek concept of moira in his lecture course on Parmenides from 1942/3. Hans 
Ruin argues that the lecture course forms an important stage in Heidegger's 
life-long attempt to think about destiny, fate, and "the destinal," and that it 
demonstrates that Heidegger’s thoughts on destiny also form part of his 
attempt to articulate what he also terms "the ontological difference." Ruin fur- 
ther argues that Heidegger's thoughts on "the destinal" help illuminate the way 
in which the Greeks become a topic in and for Heidegger himself. For moira is 
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not simply a term taken from Parmenides and the Greek tradition. Translated 
as "the destinal," it also designates the way in which Heidegger invites us to 
think of our relation to the Greek tradition, a tradition that is bequeathed to 
us as destiny and whose thinkers point to future possibilities in our own think- 
ing. The chapter explores the problem of fate and destiny as a thread that may 
guide us to the center of Heidegger's way of articulating the mode in which 
the Greek origin of our tradition manifests itself to contemporary thought, a 
theme central for Heidegger beginning with Being and Time and extending 
into his late work. The concepts of fate and destiny, Ruin also argues, are inti- 
mately connected to Heidegger's political thought as expressed not least in his 
Rectoral Address from 1933. As such they concern the problem of politics and 
authority in Heidegger and have a bearing on his thoughts about origin and 
the way these thoughts develop in the course of his work. The chapter ends by 
asking whether Heidegger's thinking about fate is closely tied to his National 
Socialist sympathies, or whether it may have a broader significance relevant 
also to a modern, globalized world-view. 

Chapters six to nine are devoted to Gadamer, Strauss, Klein, and Arendt, 
four thinkers who in various ways may be said to respond to Husserl’s analysis 
of the crisis in Western science and to Heidegger's suggestion that a number of 
problems haunting contemporary philosophy result from the Greek interpre- 
tation of being. 

In chapter six, Morten S. Thaning reads Gadamer's interpretation of 
Platonic dialectic as a double response aimed at answering the Aristotelian 
critique of Plato's conception of forms as well as the later Heidegger's claim 
that Plato's philosophy initiates the "forgetting of Being" allegedly characteriz- 
ing the Western metaphysical tradition. The chapter sets out from Gadamer's 
central claim that Plato's dialogues must be read as dramatic depictions of the 
Socratic practice of philosophy and argues that a major aim of Gadamer is to 
demonstrate that this way of looking at Plato helps us see responsibility as the 
central concern in Plato's Socratic conception of philosophy. The main part of 
the chapter then seeks to clarify Gadamer's heterodox interpretation of dia- 
lectic. Thaning argues that taking the Socratic avowal of ignorance sincerely 
constitutes the core of Gadamer's interpretation and that this leads Gadamer 
to deny that dialectic can be understood in terms of expert (moral) knowl- 
edge. The chapter further seeks to illustrate how Gadamer's interpretation of 
a number of core descriptions of dialectic in Plato's dialogues, as well as the 
central description of the form or idea of the Good in Plato's Republic, convinc- 
ingly and consistently points to a conception of dialectic according to which 
it is both the capacity to conduct a dialogue and an expression of human life 
as such. 
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Jacob Klein’s philosophical reinterpretation of Platonic dialectic and his 
diagnosis of modernity as a second Platonic “cave,” alienating us from ourselves 
and the world, is the focus of chapter seven. Here Jens Kristian Larsen seeks to 
circumscribe characteristic features of Klein's view of the difference between 
ancient and modern science and philosophy by comparing his understanding 
of modernity with those of Martin Heidegger and Leo Strauss. The "return to 
ancient philosophy" associated with Klein and Strauss, Larsen argues, must be 
seen as critical responses to Heidegger's "destructive" reading of Greek philos- 
ophy. Like Strauss, Klein agrees with Husserl and Heidegger that the modern 
conception of rationality is deeply flawed and that the twentieth century is 
a century of crisis revealing fundamental deficiencies in the foundations of 
modernity. And like Strauss and Heidegger, Klein argues that this crisis calls 
for a return to the Greek origins of the Western tradition. But in contrast to 
Heidegger, who came to see this crisis as the culmination of Western meta- 
physics, Klein argues that it results from a radical transformation in the way 
concepts are understood. This diagnosis suggests a close connection between 
Klein and Strauss, a connection that the chapter explores: from their perspec- 
tive, ancient philosophy offers a vantage point from which we may achieve a 
perspective on modernity that can help us overcome central prejudices domi- 
nating modern so-called capitalist societies. 

Klein's analysis of ancient philosophy is explored in further detail in chapter 
eight. Here Burt Hopkins sets out from Husserl’s conception of intentionality, 
in particular from the moment of “empty intentions" in intentionality's norma- 
tive reference to intuitive fulfillment. The schema of pure concepts separated 
from intuition sedimented in this moment, Hopkins argues, is constitutive of 
symbolic cognition in Cartesian science. Fully developed, this schema origi- 
nates the notion of a formal ontology, whose formal object—the “something 
in general’—is materially indeterminate in a way that no being in ancient 
Greek ontology ever was. Klein's interpretation of ancient science and philos- 
ophy, Hopkins argues, takes a cue from this difference between ancient Greek 
ontology and Cartesian science, and the awareness of this difference leads him 
to reject Heidegger's reliance on Husserlian intentionality when interpreting 
Plato and Aristotle. Three methodological protocols for interpreting ancient 
philosophy may be elicited from Klein's approach that may help us overcome 
the historical bias inseparable from Husserl’s concept of intentionality. One, 
the privilege of the logical structure of the Aristotelian predication behind 
Husserl’s concept of categorial intentionality must be rejected when it comes 
to interpreting the whole-part structures characterizing intelligible units in 
ancient Greek mathematical thought and Plato's ontology. Two, Husserlian 
intentionality should not be used as the guiding clue for interpreting ancient 
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Greek ontology. Three, characterizing the formality of ancient Greek ontology 
in terms of formal ontology is illegitimate. A specimen of phenomenological 
interpretation, guided by these protocols, is presented: Plato's eidetic account 
of the intelligibility proper to the three kinds of eidetic unity and their oppo- 
sites in Sophist, 253d. 

In chapter nine, Jussi Backman approaches Hannah Arendt’s readings of 
ancient philosophy by setting out from her perspective on the intellectual, 
political, and moral crisis characterizing Western societies in the twentieth 
century, a crisis to which the rise of totalitarianism bears witness. To Arendt, 
the political catastrophes haunting the twentieth century have roots in a tra- 
dition of political philosophy reaching back to the Greek beginnings of phi- 
losophy. Two principal features of Arendt's exchange with the ancients are 
highlighted. The first is her account, in The Human Condition (1958), of the 
profound transformation of the Greek perceptions of political life initiated by 
Plato, the founder of the Western tradition of political philosophy; this trans- 
formation, according to Arendt, leads to an instrumentalization of politics 
as a means toward a higher end. The second feature is Arendt's distinction, 
in her unfinished Life of the Mind (1977-8), between three different points of 
departure for thinking discovered by ancient philosophy— wonder, fear, and 
conscience—and three different outcomes of thinking—contemplation, will- 
ing, and judging. Backman argues that what connects these two interpreta- 
tions of ancient philosophy is an attempt to rethink and rearticulate the com- 
plex relationship between thinking and action, between the reflective vita 
contemplativa and the world-oriented vita activa. 

Chapters ten and eleven focus on Eugen Fink and Jan Patocka, respectively, 
both of whom developed original interpretations of central features of ancient 
philosophy in confrontation with Husserl and Heidegger. 

In chapter ten, Vigdis Songe-Moller approaches Eugen Fink's interpretation 
of ancient Greek philosophy by examining the seminar on the fragments of 
Heraclitus that Fink conducted together with Martin Heidegger. The chapter 
pursues one question that permeates the dialogue between Eugen Fink and 
Martin Heidegger during this seminar: what is the relation between hen, one, 
and ta panta, all things, in Heraclitus' thinking? According to Fink, this relation 
belongs to Heraclitus' cosmology. Cosmology is also a concept central to Fink's 
own thought, which he had developed in critical confrontation with Husserl's 
and Heidegger's theories of “world.” In order to bring central features of Fink's 
understanding of Heraclitus to light, his interpretation of hen, ta panta, and 
other key terms in Heraclitus' cosmology are critically analyzed, also on the 
basis of Fink's own cosmology, which at times is hard to distinguish from that 
of Heraclitus. 
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Patocka's interpretation of Plato's conception of the soul is central to chap- 
ter eleven. Here Filip Karfik explores Patocka's suggestions that the self-moving 
soul is key to understanding Plato's philosophy—a philosophy that, correctly 
understood, is nothing but a doctrine of the soul—and that dialectic is the 
science aimed at illuminating the essence of human life. In the first part of the 
chapter, Karfik sketches Patocka's overall interpretation of Plato's definition 
of the soul as self-motion and of a number of topics in Plato's philosophy that 
Patočka elucidates based on his views about the definition of the soul: ontol- 
ogy, the doctrine of the tripartite structure of the psykhe and its parallel to that 
of the polis, the doctrine of eros, the program of paideia, the idea of immortal- 
ity, and his physics and cosmology. In the second part, an apparent paradox in 
Patocka's interpretation is addressed, namely that Patocka interprets the doc- 
trine of the self-moving soul, discussed explicitly only in Plato's supposedly 
late dialogues, on the basis of his so-called early- and middle-period dialogues, 
while he dismisses the discussions of this doctrine from the later dialogues as 
fantastic. In short, Patocka sees the genuine sense of Plato's idea of the soul's 
self-motion indicated in those contexts in which it is not expressed, while he 
considers the only explicit formulations of it as an aberrant elaboration on it. 
Despite this paradoxical character of Patocka's overall interpretation, Karfik 
argues, it nevertheless possesses an undeniable persuasive power due to its 
capacity for explaining so many fundamental tenets of Plato's thought from a 
single point of view. 

Chapters twelve and thirteen, finally, explore the way Emmanuel Levinas 
and Jacques Derrida, respectively, develop central motifs in their own thought 
in dialogue with the Presocratics and Plato. 

In chapter twelve, Tanja Staehler and Alexander Kozin explore the con- 
nection between Emmanuel Levinas's thoughts on our embodied being, the 
Presocratics' understanding of elements, and Plato's depiction of eros and 
nature in the Phaedrus. The chapter begins by sketching three phenome- 
nological approaches to embodiment and argues that Levinas's view of our 
embodied existence incorporates insights from both Husserl and Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty, but that it also relies on a conception of “elemental being" 
that points back to the Presocratics. The chapter proceeds to sketch the 
main features of what one might hold is the cosmological understanding 
of the elements, “elemental” being, characteristic of Presocratic thinkers. 
It concludes with a reading of passages from Plato’s Phaedrus that indicate 
that Plato, notwithstanding his reputation as a thinker who radically dis- 
regarded the body, explicates some of the aspects of our bodily existence 
central to Levinas’s thought concerning erds and the nature of the soul in 
this dialogue. 
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In chapter thirteen, Derrida's complex reading of Plato's Phaedrus is ana- 
lyzed in detail. Derrida sought to locate the structure upon which the history 
of philosophy in his view rests, a structure he terms “phonocentrism” or “logo- 
centrism,” in the very activity of reading texts passed on to us from ancient 
Greek thinkers. Nowhere is such a structure more thoroughly integrated than 
in Plato's Phaedrus, and the only way to uncover it is to read the Phaedrus as a 
whole and write down the experience of reading it, as Derrida does in Plato's 
Pharmacy. In this chapter, Arnaud Macé endeavors to read Derrida's Pharmacy, 
uncovering three layers in its reading of the Phaedrus, which provides a suc- 
cessively deeper understanding of the structure of logocentrism. The first layer 
is concerned with finding the thread that unifies the whole dialogue in the 
opposition between writing and true knowledge expressed in live speech; the 
second finds that Plato deconstructed this first opposition by conceiving true 
knowledge through metaphors of writing and by building his ontology on a 
grammatical scheme; the third shows how Plato's writing proves that a trial 
against writing is needed in order to discover the nature of the text as forever 
differentiating the many layers of its meaning and prompting the desire for it. 
Derrida's Pharmacy, Macé argues, is nothing but a reading of the Phaedrus that 
lets the dialogue unfold the very structure of metaphysics that is enshrined in it. 


Note on the Reference System 


We have in general used a system of abbreviations to refer to the works of 
ancient authors and of the phenomenological thinkers who are discussed 
in this book. While the system is the same across the different chapters, our 
contributors have not always used the same editions or, where applicable, the 
same translations. We have therefore thought it more convenient to add a list 
of abbreviations in use at the end of each chapter, complete with the editions 
and translations preferred by the chapter's author. Where contributors have 
supplied their own translations, this is noted in the text. Where references are 
made to the works of phenomenological thinkers writing in another language 
than English, we have endeavored to supply page numbers of both the original 
publication and a published English translation, in that order. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Back to the Meanings Themselves 
Husserl, Phenomenology, and the Stoic Doctrine of the Lekton 


Claudio Majolino 


giurano fede queste mie parole 
aun evento impossibile, e lo ignorano. 


EUGENIO MONTALE, Ossi di seppia 


1 Introduction 


In the first edition of Hellenistic Philosophy (1974), A. A. Long complained about 
the relative lack of interest, in the philosophical community, with respect to 
Skeptics, Stoics, and Epicureans. However, in the preface to the second edi- 
tion, Long gladly acknowledged that, in the course of ten years, the situation 
had radically changed. Since then, he said, Hellenistic philosophy in general 
and Stoic philosophy in particular have been widely studied, rediscovered, 
assessed, appreciated, and finally praised for their theoretical innovations 
(Long [1974] 1985, ix). 

Unfortunately, nothing even remotely similar happened in phenomenol- 
ogy. The malevolent silence and the scattered, spiteful remarks of Brentano 
or Heidegger! on the “decadence” of Hellenistic philosophy in general and 
Stoicism in particular has diverted the attention of “phenomenologists,’ 
almost exclusively, either towards the towering figures of Plato and Aristotle, 
or towards the enigmatic depth of the Presocratics. 


1 “Stoicism, together with Epicureanism, appears to be praiseworthy, but both systems are to 
be rejected as unscientific and therefore as manifestations of decay [sind als unwissenschaft- 
lich und daher als Verfallserscheinungen abzulehnen]” (Brentano 1988, 326). “So it is with the 
philosophy of the Greeks, it came to an end in greatness with Aristotle [ging mit Aristoteles 
groß zu Ende]” (GA 40, 12/17). 
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Husserl's case is therefore all the more striking. The "acuity (Scharfsinn) of 
the Stoics" (Hua-Mat VI, 53-4) is, to be sure, repeatedly praised in many of 
his published and unpublished texts: the 1908-9 lectures Old and New Logic 
(Hua-Mat VI, 53-8), the 1916-20 lectures Introduction to Philosophy (Hua- 
Mat IX, 87), the 1917 lectures Phenomenology and Theory of Knowledge (Hua 
XXV, 127), the 1923-4 lectures on First Philosophy (Hua v11, 17, 335), his 1926 
report on Heinrich Holtkamp's dissertation On the Concept of "Intentio" in the 
Scholastic Philosophy (Hua-Dok 111/8, 191), and finally the 1929 book Formal 
and Transcendental Logic (Hua XVII, 86-7). In all these texts, Husserl con- 
stantly and consistently pays tribute to the Stoic concept of lekton. 

Surprisingly enough, without referring to any of these materials, Deleuze's 
Logic of Sense credits Husserl precisely for having followed the Stoic “path” 
leading to the discovery of the lekton: incorporeal, ontologically evanescent, a 
pure event or sense, beyond existence and non-existence—a discovery located 
in Husserl's account of "the noema of an act or what is expressed by a proposi- 
tion" (LdS, 117/96; translation modified). Yet Deleuze was not the first to liken 
the Stoic lekton to Husserl's noema. Though for different reasons, in Being and 
Nothingness, Sartre (E&N, 41/39) had already made a similar claim, comparing 
the two concepts for their analogous "type of existence." 

Because of the theoretical nature of Being and Nothingness and Logic of 
Sense, however, neither Sartre nor Deleuze go so far as to refer to, let alone 
examine, any specific passage of Husserl's corpus upon which the parallel 
could be grounded. Sartre simply lumps together the two concepts and states 
as a fact their structural similarity. As for Deleuze, he certainly draws some 
indirect clues from §§ 87-91 of Ideas 1. But in none of these texts does Husserl 
mention or even allude to the lekton. 

The case study is therefore quite puzzling. Unlike any other *phenomenolo- 
gist,” Husserl praises the Stoics and more specifically the Stoic doctrine of the 
lekton. This fact is acknowledged by both Sartre and Deleuze. However, both 
Sartre and Deleuze believe that the phenomenological relevance of the lek- 
ton is somehow related to Husserl’s notion of noema. And yet Husserl’s dis- 
cussions of the noema never actually make reference to the lekton. Nor do the 
texts Husserl devotes to the lekton ever mention the noema. Now, if this is the 
case, why does Husserl extensively refer to and discuss the lekton? What is it 
exactly that he finds significant in this Stoic concept? And why do authors like 
Sartre or Deleuze, who were ready to acknowledge the role of the lekton, think 
it appropriate to turn towards the noema? These are the questions I would like 
to address in the present chapter. 

I will proceed as follows: After having spelled out the context within which 
Sartre parallels noema and lekton (pp. 29—38), I will turn to Deleuze and show 
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how his reading of the Stoics (pp. 38-40) actually echoes some key tenets of 
Husserl’s phenomenology (pp. 40-4, 48-51). Despite his approximation, how- 
ever, Deleuze decides—not unlike Sartre—to equate the Stoic lekton specifi- 
cally with Husserl's noema (pp. 44-8). Having shown the assumptions underly- 
ing this decision (pp. 51-5), I will finally discuss Husserl's explicit account of the 
lekton and its actual significance for the broad project of a formal, apophantic 
logic correlated to a formal ontology (pp. 55-63). I will conclude by showing 
how this complex path may be of historical and systematic interest. On the one 
hand, it could shed some light on an often-neglected aspect of the relationship 
between phenomenology and ancient philosophy, namely, the actual extent of 
phenomenologys Stoic lineage. On the other, it could also help to identify some 
still unexploited conceptual resources of Husserl's phenomenology. 


2 Sartre and the Reality of Nothingness 


The first section of Being and Nothingness, devoted to "The Problem of 
Nothingness,” introduces the idea that non-being is a “new component of the 
real" (E&N, 40/36). Thanks to this extreme move, Sartre's inquiry finally turns 
to the study of the threefold relation between (1) human being and transcen- 
dent being, (2) transcendent being and non-being, and (3) human non-being 
and transcendent being (ibid.). 

One might object, however, that non-being is by definition nothing real at 
all. Or—since transcendent being is "full positivity and does not contain in 
itself any negation" (E&N, 40/37)—one could also affirm that “it is me who is 
accountable for the negation in its proper sense." In this way, it would be safe 
to say that negation is "simply a quality of judgment" and, correlatively, that 
"nothingness derives its origin from negative judgments; it would be a concept 
establishing the transcendent unity of all these judgments, a propositional 
function of the type: X is not’” (ibid.). If the objection were correct, Sartre con- 
tinues, “non-being” would be either nothing at all (an empty word, a fiction), 
or—if anything—simply another name for the full being of a particular, really 
existing, mental activity (the negative judgment). 

Having presented the objection, Sartre promptly rejects it. Although it 
is certainly me, he says, who unifies and separates concepts by providing a 


2 Hazel E. Barnes's English translation of the sentence “la négation proprement dite m'est 
imputable" as “Negation proper (we are told) is unthinkable" (E&N, 40/37) is manifestly 
wrong and should be corrected. 
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“synthesis” which is “a concrete and full event of psychic life,” it is not me who 
decides which concepts can be unified and which ones can be separated. In 
other words, though accomplished subjectively, negations are always about 
reality (E&N, 41/37). 

This brings us to a paradoxical consequence. Understood as the outcome of 
the mental operation of a negative act of judgment, separating two concepts 
that nevertheless refer to something that is separated in being, 


[n]egation would be “at the end" [ “au bout"] of the act of judgment with- 
out, however, being “in” being | “dans” l'être]. It is like an unreal encom- 
passed by two full realities neither of which claims it; being-in-itself if 
questioned about negation, refers to judgment, since being is only what 
it is—and judgment, a wholly psychic positivity, refers to being since 
judgment formulates a negation which concerns being and which con- 
sequently is transcendent. 
E&N, 41/37 


Hence the following conclusion: it is not even true that "negation" has the 
merely subjective being of a mental state. One should rather say that it is an 
"unreality" (irréel), stuck in the middle between two realities (one mental, one 
transcendent): "resulting" from the first, "concerning" the second— but ulti- 
mately "being" neither of the above. 

Now, is there any philosophical concept apt to capture the paradoxical sta- 
tus of such a *something" that would be more than a mere fiction and less than 
a robust being? According to Sartre, two concepts at least appear to be up to 
this task: the Stoic lekton, and Husserl's noema: 


Negation, the result of concrete psychic operations, is supported in exis- 
tence by these very operations and is incapable of existing by itself; it 
has the existence of a noema-correlate [corrélatif noematique]; its esse 
resides exactly in its percipi. Nothingness, the conceptual unity of nega- 
tive judgments, cannot have the slightest trace of reality, save that which 
the Stoics confer on their "lekton" [ne saurait avoir la moindre réalité si ce 
nest celle que les Stoiciens conféraient à leur "lekton"]. Can we accept this 
concept? 
E&N, 41/38-9 


Is this to say that these non-beings are to be reduced to pure subjectivity? 
Does this mean to say that we ought to give them the importance and the 
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type of existence [l'importance et le type d'existence] of the Stoic “lekton,” 
of Husserl's noéma? We think not. 
E&N, 41/39 


At this point, it is not clear whether Sartre intends to reject the general onto- 
logical assumption of queer entities like the lekton/noema or simply deny that 
negation is one of them. What is clear, however, is that the remaining part of 
the section (E&N, 41-81/38—85) is entirely devoted to the task of showing that 
non-being is definitely not a parasitic unreal “something” trapped between two 
full-bodied realities. It is rather, as Sartre insists, a genuine "structure of reality" 
(structure du réel) (E&N, 41/38). Accordingly, “negation” is not a mere quality 
of the judgment but—in a more Heideggerian vein—“a disclosure of being 


»&« 


(devoilement d'étre) on the basis of which we can make a judgment,’ "a relation 
of being with non-being, on the basis of the original transcendence" (E&N, 
42/39). Having proven this point, Sartre will not need to mention the lekton 
anymore. 

As for the noema, it sporadically appears also in other passages of Being and 
Nothingness (E&N, 16-17/10-11, 28/23, 31/27)—but always with reference to 
its “unreal” nature and controversial status—constantly pictured as a mental 
object, whose intermediate being is tantamount to its being-represented (esse 
est percipi): neither a mere subjective act nor a fully transcendent correlate. 

On the basis of this controversial status, Sartre finally draws the following 
provocative conclusion: by introducing the very idea of a noéma, Husserl has 
literally betrayed the most fundamental discovery of phenomenology, namely, 
the intentionality of consciousness: 


Husserl defines consciousness precisely as transcendence. ... This is his 
essential discovery. But from the moment he makes of the noema an 
unreal, a correlate ofthe noesis, a noema whose esse is percipi, he is totally 
unfaithful to his principle. 

E&N, 28/23 


3 Constructing the Noéma/Lekton 


We should now have a better view not only on the context within which Sartre 
ends up likening lekton and noema, (i.e., the status of negation), but also—and 
more significantly—on the defining features upon which such a parallel ulti- 
mately rests. In a nutshell, Sartre’s lekton/noéma 
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1. is “something” (quelque chose) (E&N, 39/35); 
has neither mental being nor transcendent being (ni ... ni) (E&N, 41/37); 


»&« 


is somehow "caught in the middle, "enclosed" (enserré), related to both 

mental and transcendent being (E&N, 41/37); 

is incapable of existing by itself (incapable dexister par soi) (E&N, 41/38); 

is ontologically subject-dependent (esse est percipi) (E&N, 41/38-9); 

6. has an “unreal” (irréel) (E&N, 41/37) “type of existence" (type d'existence) 
(E&N, 41/39), a "lesser reality" (moindre réalité) (E&N, 41/39). 


Let us now pause on these features. 


SE 


As for feature (1), the claim that the lekton is “something,” is granted by the 
testimonies of Seneca (Ep. 5813-15; LS 27 A = SVF 2.232), Alexander (In Arist. 
Top. 301.19-25; LS 27 B = SVF 2.329), and Sextus Empiricus (M 1.17; Ls 27 C = SVF 
2.330). More precisely, Sextus credits the Stoics with having said that "of 
'somethings' some are bodies, other incorporeals [ton gar tinon phasi ta men 
einai somata ta de asomata]" and explicitly lists the lekton among the latter 
(M 10.218; LS 27 D = SVF 2.331.20-1). Thus, to put it in Long and Sedley's (Ls, 
164) terms, for the Stoics “to be something” is simply “to be a proper subject of 
thought and discourse.’ 

As for Husserl's noema, § 87 of Ideas I reminds us, once again, that con- 
sciousness is precisely "consciousness of something" (Bewusstsein von etwas). 
But Husserl also hastens to add that, in the natural attitude, what is actually 
meant by the expression “of something” is still unclear and needs to be investi- 
gated in its essential characters. Such investigation requires a different attitude, 
namely, the transcendental one (Hua 111/1, 202/213). As a result, noéma turns 
out to denote, within the transcendental attitude, that "something" (Etwas) of 
which consciousness is necessarily consciousness-of (Hua 111/1, 202-3/213). 
However, a noema is also, in turn, “something” in a formal-ontological sense. 
"Something" (Etwas) is, in fact, “a name which is suited to any conceivable con- 
tent" (Hua xi1, 80/84). In this sense, everything whatsoever is “something-in- 
general" (Etwas überhaupt), insofar as it is a "subject of predication" (prádik- 
ables Subjekt) (Vorrede, 119)—anything that one can talk or make a judgment 
about (Hua xvi, § 25). In sum, the phrase "the noema is something” has a two- 
fold sense. On the one hand, it means that noema is the name of that something 
towards which consciousness is intentionally directed (once such “directedness” 
is questioned within the transcendental attitude). On the other, it means that 
the noema is something one can talk or make a judgment about. 

This brings us to the following conclusion: If the Stoic lekton and Husserl's 
noema are both "something-in-general" (Etwas überhaupt/ ti), it is only in the 
second, formal-ontological sense (as subjects of thought and discourse). By 
contrast, the noema is also "something" (Etwas) in the first, transcendental, 
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sense (as the correlate of an intentional act under reduction). As far as I can 
tell, this sense appears to have no equivalent in the Stoic framework. 

Features (2)-(3), claiming the "neither/nor" status of the lekta, could be illus- 
trated through a famous passage of Sextus (M 8.11212; LS 33 B = SVF 2.166)— a 
passage to which we shall repeatedly come back later: 


There was another controversy among philosophers: [i] some assigned 
the true and the false to the signification, others to the spoken sound, and 
others to the process of thought. The Stoics defended the first opinion, 
saying that [ii] three things are linked together, the signification, the sig- 
nifier, and the name-bearer. The signifier is a spoken sound, for instance, 
“Dion”; the signification is precisely the thing that is revealed by the 
spoken sound and that we apprehend as it subsists in accordance with 
our thought, whereas it is not understood by barbarians, although they 
do hear the spoken sound; the name-bearer is the external substrate, 
for instance, Dion himself. Of these, two are bodies, the spoken sound 
and the name-bearer, one is incorporeal, the thing signified and express- 
ible [lekton], which is what becomes true or false. (my translation, my 
emphasis) 


Now, it is readily apparent that this passage could support Sartre’s account of 
the lekton/noéma only by undergoing some significant changes. Sextus’ text in 
fact identifies two triplets: 

i peri tei phonéi/ peri toi semainomenöi/ peri tei kinesei tes dianoias 

ii to semainon (= phone)/ to semainomenon (= lekton)/ to tynkhanon 

The first triplet opposes three possible candidates for the title role of “truth- 
bearer”: spoken sounds, significations, and cognitive processes; the second 
discerns three “things” linked to a linguistic item like the proper name 
“Dion”: spoken sound, signification, and name-bearer. While “spoken sounds” 
and “significations” occur in both series, “cognitive processes” occur only in 
the first (qua putative truth-bearers) and “name-bearers” only in the second 
(qua linguistic denotations and maybe truth-makers). Now, instead of Sextus’ 
second triplet (spoken sound—signification = /ekton—name-bearer), Sartre's 
reading rests on a slightly different triplet, mixing up elements from both series: 
ii; — judgment—negation « /ekton—transcendent being 

In Sartre’s alternative triplet, however, all reference to language has disap- 
peared: the uttered spoken sound is replaced by the psychological mental act of 
a (negative) judgment; and the external name-bearer—what the spoken sound 
names or denotes (the one person actually called “Dion”)—turns into a name- 
less transcendent being. But there is more: Sextus’ first triplet, which relates 
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to the controversy about the actual substrate of truth and falsity, is nowhere 
to be found in Sartre's account. Put differently, Sartre explicitly displaces the 
(psychological) dianoia, originally occurring within the first triplet, within the 
second triplet. By doing so, the displaced dianoia replaces the missing (linguis- 
tic) phone. 

However, though textually unwarranted, such replacement is ontologically 
justified. For, according to the Stoics, both cognitive processes and spoken 
sounds are indeed corporeal entities. They act and can be acted upon (see Diog. 
Laert., 7.138). And if one is solely interested in the question of their ontologi- 
cal status—as Sartre is—they are wholly interchangeable. And, consequently, 
both (corporeal) dianoia and phone could be indifferently contrasted to the 
(incorporeal) lekton. It should be noted that if one removes from the lekton its 
linguistic dimension and strips away its relation to truth,? what remains is pre- 
cisely the idea of some mental content (the negation), which is different from 
both the act (of judging) and the object (being). This something could there- 
fore be compared to the reduced intentional correlate of an act that Husserl 
called noema (see pp. 30-1 above). 

The comparison, however, could only succeed if Husserl's noema is, in turn, 
understood as an intermediary mental object. Now, I will not dwell on the very 
serious problems related to the idea of interpreting the noema as a mediating 
intensional abstract entity.^ What needs to be stressed is that, again, Sartre's 
reading could find a textual basis in Ideas 1—if only by means of certain “re- 
arrangements." Husserl claims, for instance, that the noema is neither a real 
(reell) immanent component of the intentional lived experience, nor an actual 
(wirklich) transcendent object (Hua 111/1, 202-9/213-21). This claim is illus- 
trated by the famous example of the perceptual noema of a tree. The noema 
of a perceived tree, Husserl says, is neither to be conflated with the (real) act 
of perceiving a tree, nor with the (real) actual tree standing in the garden and 
having certain (real) features (Hua 111/1, 205-6/216—17). It should rather be 
described in a twofold way: either as the “intentional correlate" of the former 
(once the whole experience (Erlebnis) has undergone the phenomenological 
reduction); or as the “pure appearance’—das Erscheinende als solches—of the 
latter (once all position of existence is suspended) (Hua 111/1, 204/216). 

Now, saying that the noema is neither an act nor a thing does not entail that 
it is something standing in-between an act and a thing, as Sartre says. In order 


3 And, as we have seen, following Heidegger, the truth Sartre is interested in is a "truth- 
disclosure" (dévoilement), not a truth-agreement whose "bearer" could be identified either 
with spoken sounds or significations or cognitive states. 

4 Onthe topic, see, among others, the convincing arguments spelled out in Drummond (2013). 
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to read Husserl's example in this sense, one still needs to add to the idea of a 
"neither/nor" (ni... ni) that of “mediation” or “being-in-the-middle” (enserré). 
But not only does Ideas I never present the noéma in terms of “mediation” 
(Vermittlung) or make use of any expression indicating such an intermediary 
role; it also seems to suggest something entirely different. For, the "real" causal 
relation between realities (actual perceptual act of a bodily perceiving sub- 
ject standing in front of an actual tree), grasped in the natural attitude, has to 
be sharply distinguished from the non-real intentional correlation, grasped in 
the reduced transcendental attitude, between noésis and the noema.5 Thus the 
noema is not a mediating entity but the result of a shift of attitude. 

Features (4) and (5), which spell out the existential subject-dependency of 
the lekton|noema, could be accounted for in the following way. As for the lek- 
ton, there is another famous passage of Sextus' (M 8.70; Ls 33 C = Svr 2.187) 
that could be interpreted accordingly: "They [sc. the Stoics] say that a lekton 
is what subsists in accordance with/on the basis of a rational representation 
(kata logiken phantasian hyphistamenon), and a rational representation is 
one in which what is represented (to phantasthen) can be exhibited in lan- 
guage" (my translation, my emphasis). It is certainly possible—though not 
necessary—to read the Kata, not as expressing an "agreement" or an "accor- 
dance" between lekta and linguistically expressible rational representations, 
but rather as a form of ontological dependency of the former with respect to 
the latter.9 By doing so, the lekta would clearly appear to be subject-dependent 
entities whose “subsistence” rests on the psychological "existence" of the logike 
phantasia—and ultimately of the dianoia. Such a reading could also be con- 
firmed, even more consistently, by a passage in Diogenes Laertius (7.43) where 
the second part of Zeno's dialectic, the study of significations, which includes 
the lekta, is said to be about "the representations ... and everything that hinges 
upon them [ton phantasion ... kai ton ek touton hyphistamenon |." 


5 Bycontrast, Deleuze clearly sees this point. See pp. 38-40 below. 

6 Gourinat (2000, 116) understands the kata precisely in this sense, as he translates kata logiken 
phantasian hyphistamenon as *what has a reality in a rational representation [ce qui a une 
réalité dans une représentation rationnelle].” A different position is defended by Alessandrelli 
(2013, 65-85), who insists—in my view quite convincingly—on the fact that one should read 
the kata “not in terms of dependency, but of agreement or conformity [accordo o confor- 
mitä]” (70). Even more interestingly, Alessandrelli proceeds to suggest that such “agreement” 
should be understood as a form of "correlation" (70). If one follows this suggestion, lekton and 
noema could be paralleled again, though not for the reasons suggested by Sartre. 

7 As manifestly suggested by the ek related to the present participle Ayphistamenon. On the 
question of whether lekta depend on logical representations, see Long (1996). 
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Needless to say, in order to sustain the parallel with the lekton, the same 
operation would have to be applied to Husserl’s noema, whose essential “cor- 
relation” with the noesis would have to be explicitly reinterpreted in terms of 
ontological dependency (Hua 111/1, 203/214). In both cases, however, Sartre's 
reading of the lekton/noema can only be construed by replacing the distinctive 
relations expressed in terms of “agreement” or "correlation" (kata logikén phan- 
tasian/ Korrelation) with the ontological relation of existential dependency. 

Finally, as for feature (6), the Stoics "introduced a general distinction 
between existence and subsistence" (Galen, De meth. med. 10.155.1-8; LS 27 
G = SVF 2.322). However, it is hard to imagine any text suggesting that they 
could have considered subsistence as a form of "diminished reality" or "lesser 
being." Quite the contrary, the sources confirm that the Stoic universe (to pan) 
unambiguously includes existing bodies and subsisting incorporeals, such as 
the void (Diog. Laert., 7.140). Moreover, one of the two parts of Chrysippus' 
dialectic has to do explicitly with incorporeal /ekta—and Stoic dialectic is a 
full-fledged science (Diog. Laert. 7.180). 

The medieval idea of esse diminutum (lesser or diminished being), echoed 
in Sartre's terminology, by contrast, has an entirely different story. It applies 
to the doctrine of the intelligible species, the so-called mental contents and 
objects of thought (see Maurer 1950; Spruit 1994). In Scotus, for instance, using 
the expression esse diminutum is tantamount to saying esse representatum 
(represented being) or esse cognitum (known being) (see Ordinatio, 11, dist. 3, 
p. 2, q. 1). But this has manifestly nothing to do with either mental or real truth- 
bearers of propositional spoken sounds. And yet, this is precisely what Sartre 
has in mind by extracting the lekton from its linguistic context, by turning it 
into an intermediary and ontologically subject-dependent mental object, and 
by referring to its "lesser reality" (see pp. 31-2 above). 

The only Stoic concept that could fit this description would be, not the 
concept of lekton, but that of ennoema, often translated as "notion." Aetius 
(4.12.1-5; LS 39 B = SVF 2.54) and Diogenes Laertius (7.49-51; LS 39 A = SVF 
2.52) famously report that the Stoics distinguished between "representation" 
(phantasia) and "represented" (phantaston), on the one hand, and “phantasy” 
(phantasma) and "phantasm" or "imagined figment" (phantastikon) on the 
other. Examples of phantasms are Centaurs, giants, and all those "things that 


no 


do not exist,’ “whatever falsely formed by thought takes on some image despite 


lacking substance" (Seneca, Ep. 58.15; LS 27 A = SVF 2.332).® 


8 Again, Hazel E. Barnes’s gratuitous footnote (E&N, 41/38n1) explaining the lekton as “an 
abstraction or something with purely nominal existence—like space or time” is not only 
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Now, a lekton (i.e., what is represented by a “non-sensible representation”) 
(see Diog. Laert., 7.51) does not exist and yet is something; a phantastikon (i.e., a 
figment represented in the imagination) does not exist, either, and, though for 
entirely different reasons, is also “something”; but an ennoema is even less than 
that, it is “a phantasy-figment of the intellect [phantasma dianoias], which, 
though not really something [ti] nor qualified [poion], is a quasi-something 
and quasi-qualified [hösanei de ti on kai hosanei poion], in the way that the 
mental trace [anatypöma] of a horse arises even though none is present" 
(Diog. Laert., 7.61; LS 30 C; translation modified).? It is a quasi-something 
that is indeed posited "between" the cognitive subject and the external thing 
(see Sext., M 7.167-9); something that appears to be analogous to the medie- 
val “intelligible species" having the esse diminutum of a purely mental being; 
but also somehow comparable to Husserl’s noema, suitably re-interpreted as a 
mind-dependent, intermediary mental object. 

Let us remind ourselves what Husserl says about the noema of the tree: "The 
tree simpliciter can burn up, be resolved into its chemical elements, etc. But 
the sense—the sense of this perception, something belonging necessarily to 
its essence— cannot burn up” (Hua 111/1, § 89, 184). Let us then compare what 
Sextus says about the ennoemata: "External objects are unlike our affections, 
and the representation is far different from the thing represented—that of 
a fire, for instance, from the fire, for the latter burns whereas the former is 
not capable of burning" (M 7.357). Sextus' discussion of the ennoema could 
therefore easily apply to Husserl's noema! Then again, even assuming that the 
ennoema could be the Stoic equivalent of the medieval *object of thought" hav- 
ing an esse diminutum, one point needs to be stressed. The lekta (incorporeal; 
subsisting; significations of spoken sounds; truth-bearers) are not ennoemata 
(neither corporeal nor incorporeal; neither existing nor subsisting; mere 
objects of thought; close to mere fictions)! 

And the same holds for Husserl's noemata. While Husserl is eager to acknowl- 
edge the significance of the "scholastic distinction" between *' 
tional, and ‘immanent’ object on the one hand and actual object on the other,” 
he explicitly rejects as "false" (falsche) the very terms in which this distinction 


mental, ‘inten- 


mistaken but also misleading. Neither for Sartre nor for the Stoics are the lekta (or space and 
time!) flatus vocis. 

9 Brunschwig and Pellegrin (2001, 2:52) comment that “anatypöma is a rare term that in virtue 
of its suffix should designate not a physical print in the soul (unlike typösis) but the outcome, 
the content, or the intentional object of such print, a sort of schema created in the mind" 
(see also Ls 2182 ad 30 C). They therefore suggest the French translation—that I will not 
follow—schéma; Long-Sedley translate “pattern,” Giovanni Reale “impression.” 
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is framed (Hua 111/1, 207/218). For there is no such thing as a mental “trace” or 
“image” or "content"—say of a tree—“inhabiting” (einwohnen) the act itself 
as its immanent object, fleetingly depending on the act's existence, and always 
present to it, ^no matter if the corresponding 'actual object' precisely is or is 
not in actuality, if it has been annihilated in the meantime, etc.” (Hua 111/1, 
208/219). This, Husserl says, is exactly the wrong account of intentional objects 
that the concept of noema is meant to rid us of (Hua 111/1, 207/218). 


4 Concluding Remarks on Sartre’s Noema/Lekton 


Let us sum up. Introduced during the discussion of the "reality" of negation, 
Sartre's lekton/noema results from a twofold movement. On the one hand, 
Sartre interprets Husserl’s noema as an “intermediary,” mind-dependent, non- 
transcendent, mental entity, having a lesser being than actual mental acts and 
regular transcendent objects. It is something comparable to the medieval intel- 
ligible species (or, eventually, the Stoic ennoema). On the other, Stoic lekta are 
stripped of their propositional context, deprived of their role as truth-bearers, 
and, accordingly, their “accordance” (kata) with the categorial acts of linguisti- 
cally expressible phantasia logike is turned into a form of full-fledged ontolog- 
ical dependency on subjective acts in general. 

It is only thanks to these two complementary movements that the deal 
between the Stoic lekton and the Husserlian noema could be sealed. As a result, 
just as Husserl's controversial concept of noema appears to have betrayed the 
truly phenomenological idea of the intentionality of consciousness, its Stoic 
twin concept, the lekton, seems to be the most blatant violation of Sartre's ines- 
capable ontological difference between being for-itself and being in-itself,!° 
incorporating nothingness into reality itself. 


5 Deleuze and the Stoic Challenge to Plato and Aristotle 


Deleuze's distinctive account of the lekton/noema finds its climax in a question 
that, quite literally, takes the reader aback: “Could [Husserl’s] phenomenology 
be this rigorous science of surface effects?" (LdS, 33/21). 


10 Sartre's account of the Stoics, however, is not limited to the /ekton/no&ma. On the relation 
between Sartre and the Stoics, especially with respect to the question of freedom, see 
Bénatouil (2006, 362). 
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The element of surprise of this unexpected query is meticulously prepared 
in the “Second Series,” where Deleuze summarizes the famous Stoic distinc- 
tion between bodies and incorporeals.! Bodies are “physical”: they undergo 
"actions and passions,” unfold themselves “in the living present,’ are “causes in 
relation to each other and for each other’—in short, they are “things or state 
of affairs” that exist (13/4). Incorporeals, by contrast, are “not physical quali- 
ties or properties, but rather logical or dialectical attributes”: they are “impas- 
sible,” that is, “neither agents nor patients, but results of actions and passions,” 
“not living present, but infinitives,” not causes but "effects"—in short, they are 
"events" (événements) of which “we cannot say that they exist, but rather that 
they subsist or insist (having this minimum of being which is appropriated 
to that which is not a thing, a non-existing entity)" (LdS, 13-4/5; translation 
modified).'? 

Such *dualism," Deleuze concludes, entails a twofold "upheaval in philoso- 
phy" (bouleversement de la philosophie) (LdS, 16/6): an upheaval with respect 
to Aristotle, for whom all categories refer to the unity of Being, whose primary 
sense is, in turn, the being of the Substance, to which every accident is ulti- 
mately related, but also with respect to Plato, for whom ideas are substances 
having a fundamental causal power. 

In sum, against the Aristotelian priority of Substance and Being the Stoics 
put substances and accidents on a par (as bodies) and contrast their Being 
to the "extra-being which constitutes the incorporeal as a non-existing entity" 
(LdS, 16/7). And against Plato's substantial account of ideas they save causality 
for bodies only and relegate ideas "to this impassible extra-being which is ster- 
ile, inefficacious, and on the surface of things: the ideational or the incorporeal 
can no longer be anything other than an effect” (LdS, 16—7/7). 

As a result, for the Stoics (1) the “highest term is not Being but Something, 
aliquid, subsuming being and non-being, existence and insistence” (vs. 
Aristotle) (LdS, 16/7); and (2) *all possible ideality is stripped of its causal and 
spiritual efficacy" (vs. Plato). To put it in a nutshell, "the Stoics have discov- 
ered surface effects" (LdS, 16—7/7). When, in the “Third Series,’ Deleuze will ask 


11  Deleuze's main source is Emile Bréhier. On the legacy of Bréhier’s work and his discussion 
with Brochard's reading of the Stoics, see Bénatouil (2006, 2017). 

12 Mark Lester and Charles Stivale use “inherence” to translate the French word insistance, 
chosen by Deleuze to render the Stoic concept of hyphestanai. The choice strikes me as 
misleading: the talk of *inherence" suggests the logical-metaphysical relation of inesse 
(en hypokeimenoi einai) that, according to Aristotle's Categories, relates the attribute to 
the substance. Thus 


as we will see shortly— properties “inhere” with respect to the sub- 
stance, events "insist" with respect to propositions and "supervene" with respect to things 
(LdS, 37/24) (see p. 45 below). 
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whether phenomenology could be the rigorous science of surface effects, this 
is what he has in mind. 

But there is a twist. From this previous characterization, one might expect 
that if Husserl is somehow close to the Stoics, then, for him too, the “highest 
term” is not Being but Something (vs. Aristotle), and/or ideal objects are not 
higher-order substances but rather as ineffective “incorporeals” (vs. Plato). 
And yet, as we will see shortly (see pp. 44-8 below), this is not going to be 
Deleuze’s line of analysis. It is worth noticing, however, that had he drawn such 
conclusion, Deleuze would have been perfectly consistent with Husserl's most 
explicit claims on formal logic and formal ontology. 


6 One Missed Encounter: Husserl on Aristotle's Ontology and Plato's 
Doctrine of Ideas 


Let us begin with Husserl's appraisal of Aristotle's ontology. In Formal and 
Transcendental Logic, Husserl praises Aristotle for having been "the first to 
bring out the idea of form which was to determine the fundamental sense of 
a formal logic. " He also qualifies the “Aristotelian analytics" as the "historical 
first scrap of a systematically executed logic, a first commencement of a logic 
of theoretical formations” (Hua XVII, 53/48). 

By contrast, the contribution of Aristotle's analytics to the broad project of a 
"formal apophantics inseparable from formal ontology" and correlated to "for- 
mal mathematics" (Hua xv11, 81-2/78) is deemed to be extremely limited if not 
inadequate. Indeed, as Husserl puts it, Aristotelian analytics is still “related to 
the real world" (Hua xvii, 54/49): "Aristotle had a universal ontology of reali- 
ties only [Realontologie]; and this was what he accepted as ‘first philosophy. He 
lacked formal ontology [Ihm felhte die formale Ontologie], and therefore lacked 
also the cognition that formal ontology is intrinsically prior to the ontology of 
reality" (Hua xv11, 84/70). 

Husserl could not be clearer: formal ontology is "prior" with respect to 
Aristotle's “first philosophy" or “metaphysics.” The latter, in fact, investigates 
only “what universally pertains to Being as such"—though one should keep 
in mind that “under the heading of ‘Being’ it is Being in the sense of what is 
real [das Seiende im Sinn des Realen] that is aimed at" (Hua xxiv, 95-6). As for 
“formal ontology,’ “it is delimited as the sphere of the highest form-concept 
of object in general [des obersten Formbegriffes Gegenstand-überhaupt] or 
the sphere of something-in-general, conceived with the emptiest universality 
[des in leerster Allgemeinheit gedachten Etwas-überhaupt] ... an ontology (the 
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apriori theory of objects), though a formal one, relating to the pure modes of 
something-in-general" (Hua xv11, 82/78). 

As already anticipated (see pp. 32-3 above), the key concept of Husserl’s 
"formal ontology" is precisely that of “something-in-general’—a concept lit- 
erally applying to anything one can judge about, no matter if real or ideal or 
fictional: numbers and meanings, values and virtues, empirical entities of 
all sorts (see Hua 111/1, § 10, 21-23/20-22). In this sense, it would already be 
perfectly safe to say—following Deleuze's suggestion—that, unlike Aristotle's 
quite limited "real ontology, focused on the reality of Being and ultimately 
the being of the substance (Met. Z.1.1028b4-7), the very idea of a vast “formal 
ontology" indicates that Husserl's “highest term"—at least in some sense—is 
not “Being” (Sein) but “Something” (Etwas).!? 

And there is more: following this very same line of thought, Husserl would 
also have met the challenge of Deleuze's second, somehow anti-Platonic, Stoic 
“upheaval,” that is, the rejection of ideas as higher-order realities (Realitäten), 
substances having a causal power (Wirklichkeiten)—by downgrading them 
and turning them into causally inert incorporeal "somethings." This claim can 
already be found in the first edition of the Second Logical Investigation. Ideal 
objects (ideale Gegenstände), Husserl says, like numbers in mathematics, prop- 
ositions in pure logic, or even simple "meanings" (Bedeutungen) in ordinary 
language (Hua XIX, 115/341), are indisputably “identical subjects for manifold 
predications, identical points of reference [Beziehungspunkte] in manifold 
relations ..., just as any other objects that are not meanings [or numbers or 
propositions], such as horses, stones, mental acts, etc." (Hua XIX, 117/342). One 
talks and judges about meanings and numbers and propositions in the same way 
in which one talks about and judges about plants or tables and chairs. 

This is not to say, however, that such ideal objects are "realities" (Realitüten)— 
they are neither "factual" realities nor even "hypostatized" ones (Hypostasierte). 
On the contrary, in dealing with ideal objects one has to avoid carefully two 
“misunderstandings” (Missdeutungen): 


13 Strictly speaking, however, one should not properly say that Husserl’s “something” is the 
genus magis principale or genus prius (more primary genus) (Sen., Ep. 5813; LS 27 A - SVF 
2.332) or, as Deleuze puts it, “the highest term" (le terme supréme). In $ 13 of Ideas 1, 
Husserl explicitly denies that Etwas is "the genus with respect to objects of all sorts," the 
the genus of all genera" (Hua 111/1, 26/26). Addressing 
this complex issue, however, would lead us too far. On the relation between Being and 


nu 


“the one and only summum genus, 


Something in Husserl's ontology, see Majolino (2021). Some remarks on Husserl's Etwas 
überhaupt and the Stoic tí can also be found in Majolino (2018, 141-200). 
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First: the metaphysical hypostatization of the universal, the assumption 
that Species [numbers, propositions, meanings, etc.] really exists exter- 
nally to thought. Secondly: the psychological hypostatization of the uni- 
versal, the assumption that they exist in thought. The older nominalism, 
whether of an extreme or a conceptualistic type, attacked the first mis- 
understanding, the misunderstanding which underlies Platonic realism. 
... We may leave aside, as long disposed of, the misunderstandings of 
Platonic realism. 


Hua XIX, 126/350 


Itis readily apparent here how Husserl stigmatizes what he calls "Platonic real- 
ism" or "Platonic hypostatization of the universal," which he understands as a 
wrong position having been already explained away by its (nominalist and con- 
ceptualist) critics. Ideal objects have in fact no "real existence" (reale Existenz), 
neither internal (psychological hypostasis) nor external (Platonic hypostasis). 
However, as already pointed out (see p. 41 above), although ideal objects are 
neither mental nor extra-mental realities, they are still "something." They are 
something "identical" (ein Identisches), something one constantly refers to as 
given in ordinary life and needs to deal with in order to account for the full 
reach of human knowledge (Hua xix, 117/342). 

Husserl’s conclusion, then, is that *idealism" is not the name of a *meta- 
physical doctrine." It is rather the label of a non-deflationary theory of 
knowledge which recognizes the necessity of extending its scope beyond 
the limits of actual reality (Wirklichkeit) (Hua x1x, 112/338). To be sure, “the 
excesses of conceptual realism have led people to dispute not merely the 
reality (Realität), but also the objectivity (Gegenständlichkeit)” of such ide- 
alities (Hua x1x, 115/340), Husserl says. And yet, denying ideal objects the 
status of being higher-order realities is not tantamount to explaining them 
away. This point is further developed in the “Draft of a Preface to the Logical 
Investigations" (1913), when Husserl rejects the charge of having carried out 
a "Platonic hypostatization" of the universals or “a restauration of Scholastic 
realism" (Vorrede, 118/25). 

Once again, what Husserl now calls "ideal essentialities" (idealen 
Wesenheiten) are said not to be "hypostases" (Hypostasen) or theoretical, 
higher-order entities (ibid.). Moreover, they are said to be those objects one 
makes judgments about "countless times in everyday life (Alltagsleben) and 
in science" (ibid.): whenever one talks about numbers, about the meaning 
of this or that sentence, about their truth or falsity, about colors or sounds 
in general, etc. But Husserl now also insists on the following point: it is both 
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commonsensical (to account for ordinary linguistic and cognitive behavior) 
and epistemologically crucial (to account for the existence of logic as a sci- 
ence) to assume the constant givenness of “something that is an object (ein 
Gegenständliches) and yet is nothing real [nichts Reales]” (ibid.): “Object and 
subject of predication are equivalent terms. The whole of logic would disap- 
pear if the concept of object would not be understood in all the width required 
by such equivalence, if one would not accept then that 'ideas' are also objects" 
(Vorrede, 119/26). 

Having downsized "ideas"—from metaphysical entities to objects of 
everyday assessments, concerns, and discourses, as well as necessary condi- 
tions for a fully theoretical logic—what remains of "Platonism" is not much. 
In this specific context, if one wants to keep using the label “Platonism,” the 
latter should be employed to name not a metaphysical doctrine but an inten- 
tional attitude, not a set of theories (Theorien) but a series of "indications" 
(Hinweise) (ibid.). Quite surprisingly, Husserl goes so far as to claim that "in 
’” (in naiver Weise ist daher jedermann 
‘Platoniker’) (ibid.), namely, everyone who judges upon idealities such as 


a naive sense, everyone is a ‘Platonist 


numbers, meanings, propositions, etc. ^without worrying about philosoph- 
ical, reductionist interpretations [Wegdeutungen]”; just as, correlatively, 
"everyone is a naive empiricist" when, in a similarly carefree (unbekümmert) 
way, one simply makes judgments about realities such as “plants, tables, etc." 
(ibid.). 

Had he paralleled Husserl and the Stoics with respect to this twofold 
“upheaval in philosophy" (vs. Aristotle's ontology; vs. Plato's doctrine of the 
ideas) (see pp. 38-40 above), Deleuze would have been right. 

Formal ontology, revolving around the empty formal concept of “something- 
metaphysics" or "first 


«u 


in-general" (Etwas überhaupt), is “prior” to Aristotle's 
philosophy,” focused as the latter is on the concept of Being in general (Sein 
überhaupt) qua being of what is real (Realsein). And metaphysical Platonism 
(ideas as extra-mental realities) is unquestionably rejected. While anti- 
psychological reductionism (= ideas are mental realities) is equally mistaken, 
philosophical attempts to interpret ideas away (wegdeuten) are right in criticiz- 
ing metaphysical Platonism but wrong in ignoring the indications (Hinweise) 
of everyday life and science. For there are, quite literally, incorporeal (nicht 
Wirkliche) ideal objects, constantly given—we talk about them, make judgments 
about them all the time. And, if they are not part of the whole of Reality, they 
certainly belong to the whole of the world (Weltall). Included in the latter are 
"meanings" (Bedeutungen), that is, the proper objects of theoretical logic as 
pure apophantics, correlated to formal ontology. 
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But the ideal (non-Platonic) status of "meanings" and the formal (non- 
Aristotelian) status of “ontology” are not the elements around which Deleuze 
intends to establish a parallel between Husserl and the Stoics. 


7 Deleuze and the Stoic Logic of Sense 


This brings us back to the “Third Series,’ where Deleuze asks whether phenom- 
enology could be seen as the rigorous science of surface effects (see pp. 38- 
40 above). One should stress from the outset that, unlike Sartre, who is not 
interested in the specifically semantic aspects of the Stoic lekton (see pp. 31-8 
above), Deleuze (LdS, 22/12) strongly insists on the “essential relation” (rapport 
essentiel) between incorporeal event-effects and linguistic expressions: “It is 
the characteristic of events to be expressed or expressible, uttered or utterable, 
in propositions which are at least possible.” 

Propositions, however, have manifold “relations” or “dimensions”: they des- 
ignate external data, things, or states of affairs (LdS, 22/12-3); they "manifest" 
a person's beliefs and desires about the existence or non-existence of certain 
things or states of affairs (LdS, 23/13); and they signify “universal or general 
concepts" (LdS, 19/31) and "syntactic relations" relating to "implications of con- 
cepts" (LdS, 24/14). Each relation, Deleuze adds, also has its own linguistic mark- 
ers: designation operates through indexical expressions and proper names, 
giving rise to sentences of the form “it is that" or “it is not that" (LdS, 22/12); man- 
ifestation is expressed by linguistic items called—following Benveniste—"man- 
ifesters" (manifestants) ("L" “you, 
the linguistic signifiers expressing relations of entailment between conceptual 


Nu 


tomorrow”) (LdS, 23/13); as for signification, 


contents (expressed by common names or nominal syntagms such as “man” or 
“rational animal”) are “implies” and “then” (implique, donc) (LdS, 24/14). 

Finally, each dimension has a distinctive “logical value” (valeur logique): des- 
ignation has “as its element and its criterion the true and the false” (LdS, 23/13); 
manifestation holds "truthfulness and deception" (LdS, 24/14); and "significa- 
tion or demonstration" has "condition of truth, i.e., the aggregate of conditions 
under which the proposition *would be' true" (LdS, 25/14), as opposed not to 


14 One might notice that Sartre's lack of interest in the distinctive linguistic nature of the 
Stoic inquiry is manifested in the fact that he never provides a translation, but only a 
transliteration, of the Greek word lekton. By contrast, Deleuze, who is genuinely inter- 
ested in this very aspect, never talks of lekton, but only uses its French translations—the 


same used since Ogereau and Bréhier: "the expressible, 
exprimable), or “what is uttered" (énoncé ou enongable) by a proposition (LdS, 22/12). 


what is expressed" (exprimé, 
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the false or the deceitful but “to the absurd: that which is meaningless or that 
which may be neither true nor false” (LdS, 25/15). 

Now, according to Deleuze, none of these dimensions of the proposition 
(relation to things, mental acts, or concepts) with their grammatical markers 
(indicators, manifesters, general names) and logical values (true/false, truth- 
ful/deceitful, condition of truth/ absurdity) can be considered as primitive or 
prior with respect to the others (LdS, 23-4/13-14, 25—7/15-16). Designation pre- 
supposes manifestation, which presupposes meaning, which presupposes, in 
turn, designation, in infinitum. This is what the "Third Series" calls "the circle 
of the proposition" (LdS, 27/16—17), a circle that can only be broken by adding a 
fourth dimension, irreducible to the others (LdS, 28/17), and whose presence— 
or better: "insistence"—can "only [be] indirectly inferred from the circle of the 
proposition" itself (LdS, 27/16-17). This is the dimension of "sense" (sens), that 
is, the incorporeal, infinitive, ontologically evanescent effect-event expressed 
(not designated, not manifested, not signified) by a proposition, and grammat- 
ically marked by a verb— what the Stoics called lekton: “something, aliquid, 
which merges neither with [a] the proposition or with [aa] the terms of the 
proposition, nor with [5] the object or [55] the state of affairs which the prop- 
osition designates, neither with [c] the lived experience, the representation or 
the mental activity of the person who expresses herself in the proposition, nor 
[d] with concepts or even [dd] signified essences" (LdS, 31/19). 

Deleuze's lekton/sense thus displays the following distinctive features: 

1 It is “something” (aliquid) (LdS, 31/19). 

2. It is “non-existent,” both mentally and physically (“we may not even 
say it exists either in things, or in the mind; it has neither physical nor 
mental existence”) (LdS, 32/20). 

3. It is “somehow proposition-dependent,” though not reducible to any 
dimension of the proposition (“it does not exist outside the proposi- 
tion which expresses it," and yet “it does not merge at all with the prop- 
osition, for it has an objective status (objectité) which is quite distinct”) 
(LdS, 33/21). More precisely, the lekton/sense is irreducible to 

[a] the proposition itself (as a whole, complex, linguistic sign); 
[aa] the terms of the proposition (indicators, manifesters, general 
names); 
[b] the particular object, designated by the indicative terms of the 
proposition; 


15 The reasons for this circularity are spelled out in Williams (2009, 29-51); Bowden 
(2011, 26-9). 
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[bb] the state of affairs designated by the whole proposition; 
[c] the mental life of the speaker, conveyed by the manifestative 
terms of the proposition; 
[d] the concepts signified by the general terms occurring in a 
proposition; 
[dd] the general objects or "essences" designated by general terms 
occurring in a proposition. 

4. It has a “minimum of being” (“it is this aliquid that is, at once, extra- 
Being and insistence, [it is] this minimum of being which benefits insis- 
tence") (LdS, 34/22; translation modified). 

If we briefly compare this list with the one extracted from Sartre's texts (see p. 32 
above), some crucial elements immediately come to the fore. To begin with, one 
might see already some shared tenets. For both Sartre and Deleuze, 

1 lekta are “something” (= object of discourse/ thought); 

2. neither mental, nor physical (= incorporeal/unreal); 

3. they are somehow ontologically dependent (= subsistence, insistence), 

so that 

4. their ontological status could be described as a "lesser being" (moindre 

être) (Sartre) or a “minimum of being" (minimum d'être) (Deleuze). 
Important differences, however, are also quite noticeable right from the outset. 
The most important are clearly related to features (2) and (3). That lekta are incor- 
poreals is obvious. But having stressed the essential relation between incorporeal 
events and propositions, Deleuze's sense is no longer (as Sartre's) a queer entity, 
neither mental nor physical. If anything is “queer) it is rather a dimension of the 
proposition itself, irreducible to indication, manifestation, and signification. 

In this sense, with respect to Sextus' famous passage discussed above 
(M. 8.1112; see pp. 32-3 above), Deleuze makes a twofold move: On the one 
hand, he restores Sextus’ original triplets (putative truth-bearers: peri toi 
semainomenöi/peri tei phonéi/peri tei kinései tes dianoias; things that are in the 
name: to semainomenon/to semainon/to tynkhanon) and reinstates the role of 
the signifier, the missing phone, which disappeared from Sartre's revised triplet 
(mental reality/ lekton/ transcendent reality) (see pp. 33—4 above). On the other, 
he squarely and unequivocally understands the phone as an uttered/utterable 
proposition, reintroducing the question of truth and falsity, which was wiped 
out in Sartre's reconstruction.!® 


16 However, in Sextus’ passage what is true/false is the lekton, while in Deleuze it is the prop- 
osition itself (the phone) in its first, denotational, dimension that is true or false (which is 
clearly not the dimension of the lekton). 
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Thus, we have, again, three bodies (spoken sound, cognitive representation, 
and name-bearer) and one incorporeal (the lekton), arranged in an asymmetric 
way, so that the relations between spoken sound and the remaining items are 
now turned into “dimensions” or—one could maybe also say— “functions” of 
the proposition itself. Again, unlike Sartre, the “neither-nor” structure of the 
lekton does not appear any more as a (queer) "third" realm of being but as a 
(still queer) “fourth” dimension of the proposition. 

This latter point, however, seems to be at odds with (4). Doesn't Deleuze 
say, after all, that “sense” has a “minimum of being"? Isn't the lekton, then, an 
entity with a lesser mode of being? The objection could be easily dismissed by 
stressing the following points: First, Deleuze expresses himself in such equiv- 
ocal terms only once, and the context strongly suggests that he is not endors- 
ing this way of talking himself. He rather seems to be using the language that 
a non-Stoic would use while describing the /ekta's distinctive relation with 
Being. Secondly, put back into its context, Deleuze's claim is part of an argu- 
ment that is not even remotely meant to suggest any parallel between lekton 
and esse diminutum. What really counts, in this concluding part of the "Second 
Series,” is not that "expressibles" have a minimal being (minimum d'être), but 
rather, and more significantly, that they are “at the same time extra-being and 
insistence” (à la fois, extra-étre et insistance) (LdS, 34/22)— both. 

This is also why, while Sartre rejects the lekton because of its “queerness,” 
Deleuze gladly embraces it precisely for the same reason! But for Sartre the 
lekton is as “queer” as any entity whose “esse est percipi" (see p. 30 above); by 
contrast, for Deleuze it is “queer” because it is, as it were, extra esse (it is not a 
body, and for a Stoic soma [body] = einai [being]) and yet “insists” (hyphesta- 
nai) on Being— precisely as an incorporeal effect. 

This point can be further clarified by dwelling on (3). Deleuze's "sense" is 
certainly somehow dependent— but, again, not with respect to mental states. 
And it is certainly not dependent as the existence of an object of thought 
could depend on the existence of an act of thinking. It is worth noticing, at 
least in passing, that Deleuze never talks of sense in terms of "dependency" 
Sure, incorporeal effects in general are said to “depend” on their bodily causes 
(dépendent des mélanges des corps comme de leurs causes réelles) (LdS, 15/6)— 
but Deleuze carefully avoids saying that “expressibles” depend on propositions, 
mental states, or things. 

By contrast, as we have seen, the right way to put it is to say that sense "insists 
or subsists" with respect to the proposition in which it is expressed, though “it 
does not merge at all” with it (LdS, 33/21); that it is “attributed” (attribué) to the 
designated object, but is not one of its properties (LdS, 33/21); that is "realized" 
(réalise) in a state of affairs, though "it is not confused with the spatio-temporal 
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realization in a state of affairs" (LdS, 34/22). Thus, instead of Sartre's meta- 
phor of a lekton being “stuck” or “enclosed” (enserré) between two realities, 
Deleuze prefers the image of a “border” (frontiére) between bodies (LdS, 37/ 
24)—something “dual” that “subsists in language but happens to things" (LdS, 


37/24). 


As a result, the duality is reflected from both sides and in each of the 
two terms. On the side of the things, there are the physical qualities and 
real relations which are constitutive of the state of affairs; there are also 
the ideal logical attributes [attributs logiques idéaux] which are the mark 
[marquent] of the incorporeal events. And on the side of the proposition, 
there are names and adjectives which denote the state of affairs, but also 
verbs which express events or logical attributes. 
LdS, 37/24; translation modified 


States of affairs are therefore more than things or physical qualities. They are 
things and physical qualities (= bodies, being) arranged in such a way that their 
ideal logical attributes are now expressed—or expressible—by certain non- 
syncategorematic parts of propositions (such as tensed verbs). Correlatively, 
propositions are more than spoken sounds, for they bring to language (express) 
the logical arrangement of things that happen to be in a certain way. 

Sense thus has two faces: it lies at the border of propositions [a] and states 
of affairs [bb] (see pp. 45-6 above). 


8 Another Missed Encounter: Husserl on Propositional Meanings and 
States of Affairs 


Strange as it might sound, this is exactly what Husserl explains in the Sixth 
Logical Investigation, while describing the expression of a percept whose ful- 
fillment is embedded in a perceptual "state of affairs" (Sachverhalt) (Hua x1x/ 


2, $8 4-11): 


I have just looked out into the garden and now give expression to my per- 
cept in the words: "There flies a blackbird" What is here the act in which 
my meaning resides? I think we may say ..., that it does not reside in per- 
ception, at least not in perception alone. ... We could base different state- 
ments on the same percept, and thereby unfold quite different senses 
[einen ganz anderen Sinn entfalten]. I could, e.g., have said: “This is black,” 
"This is a black bird"; “There flies that black bird”; “There it soars,” and so 
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on. And conversely the sound of my words and their sense [Sinn] might 
have remained the same, though my percept varied in a number of ways. 
Hua xıx/2, 550/680 


The "Stoic" flavor of the example (the event of the flying blackbird) should 
not be overlooked— but should not to be overstated either. It is the whole of 
Husserl’s analysis that is relevant for our purpose. 

As Husserl puts it, the perceptual act sees only one body (bird) having cer- 
tain bodily features (being black, moving its wings, etc.). However, in order to 
account for the meaning (Bedeutung) of the expression "There flies a black- 
bird" or the experience manifested by its utterance, the recourse to the mere 
perceptual act and its perceptual correlate is clearly insufficient. 

The perceptual act, Husserl says, must in fact be "categorially structured,” 
that is, it must undergo a "configuration" (Formung) by means of complex, dis- 
cursive "categorial acts" of judgment. It is only thanks to such "logical config- 
uration" that its perceptual content becomes linguistically expressible (Hua 
XIX/2, 551/681).17 

Now, “what is meant" (Meinung) by the categorially-formed perception 
is expressed here by a grammatically structured statement: "There flies a 
blackbird!”; “This is black!”; and the like. We have now, next to names such as 
"black" or “blackbird,” functional markers such as indexicals (“there,’ “this”), 
indefinite articles (“a”), terms standing in a subject (“a blackbird,” “this”) or a 
predicate (“black”) position, conjugated, tensed verbs (“flies,” "is"), etc. —in 
short, we have particular instances of what Husserl calls *meaning categories" 
(Bedeutungskategorien) (Hua X1X/1, 302/493, 326—7/511). 

Therefore, as Husserl clearly puts it, because of its logical-grammatical con- 
figuration, each expression ("There flies a blackbird" or “This is black") “unfolds” 
(entfaltet) a quite different "sense" (Sinn) (Hua x1x/2, 550/680). And, though 
the perceptual body and bodily qualities that are seen (bird, black, wings, etc.) 
are the same, the sense proper to the two propositional expressions, which are 
categorially formed in different ways, is manifestly different (again: precisely 
because of the different categorial configurations involved). 

But the same holds for their respective corresponding intuitive fulfillments, 
that is, "the state of affairs (Sachverhalt) or objective correlate of the full judg- 
ment" (Hua xıx/2, 669/783). The states of affairs correlated to the statements 
"There flies a blackbird" and "This is black" are different as well. And their dif- 
ference mirrors the categorial difference of the corresponding expressions. 


17 Exactly like the Stoic logike phantasia. 
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In fact, according to the Logical Investigations, the expressive "signitive acts 
involve the same intention (Meinung) as the intuitive" (Hua xıx/2, 736/839). Thus, 
the expression “This is black" is intuitively fulfilled not by “something real" (Reales) 
(Hua xıx/2, 669/783), that is, a perceptual, sensuous object (sinnliche Gegenstand) 
having certain perceptual features, but by a categorial, complex object having the 
non-perceptual features expressed by the syncategorematic parts of the expression 
(“this,’ “is”) (Hua xıx/2, 668/783): the this-being-black.! 

Asa result, the sense unfolded (der entfaltene Sinn) by different statements is at 
the same time expressed by a different categorially formed meaning (ausgedrückte 
Bedeutung) and intuitively given, actually or possibly, in a categorially formed state 
of affairs (angeschaute Sachverhalt). Accordingly, the expression also manifests 
(kundgibt) a categorially-formed-act-of-perception and refers to (bezieht [sich] 
auf) a categorially-formed-arrangement-of-things (see Hua xıx/1, 43-58/284-91). 

For sure, in the Logical Investigations Husserl does not use, like Deleuze, the 
metaphor of the "border" to describe this co-variation of propositional mean- 
ings and states-of-affairs as functions of the sense of a perceptual statement.!? 
Nor does he refer—at least not here—to the Stoic lekton. 

But the passages in which Husserl insists—and will constantly insist—on the 
“double-sidedness” (Doppelseitigkeit) of meaning categories/ object categories, 
formal logic/ formal ontology, judgment/being, are too numerous—scattered 
all over his corpus, from the Prolegomena to Formal and Transcendental 
Logic—to be neglected (Hua x1x/1, 307/497; Hua XVII, 110/105).?° 

Moreover, the fact that states of affairs (correlated to expressed proposi- 
tional meanings) are nothing "real" (Reales) but rather "ideal objects," "higher 
order objects" (Gegenstünde hóherer Ordnung), founded (fundierte) in but 
irreducible to their real components (Hua x1x/2, 684/791), should also be kept 
in mind. 

Hence, having (1) rightly stressed the linguistic nature of the lekta/express- 
ibles, (2) insisted on their duality (neither-nor/both propositions and things), 


18 Another example: given the (general) statement “Gold is yellow,” in the fulfillment of the 
corresponding state of affairs, ^what shows itself (erscheint) is not only what is meant 
(das Gemeinte) in the partial meaning gold, nor only what is meant in the partial mean- 
ing yellow, but also the gold-is-yellow (Gold-ist-gelb)" (Hua x1x/2, 668/782-3; translation 
modified). 

19 But, as far as I know, the metaphor of the expressible as “a border" between bodies is not 
Stoic either. 

20 [Interestingly enough, one of Husserl's most prominent commentators, Lohmar (2000, 
94), does not shy away from describing the Doppelseitigkeit of formal logic/ formal ontol- 
ogy as "two sides of the same coin." By doing this he uses the exact same image employed 
by Deleuze to describe sense as "the border" between propositions and states of affairs. 
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and (3) pointed out, on the non-linguistic side of the duality, the “ideal logical 

attributes” (attributs logiques ideaux) realized in a states of affairs (see pp. 44-8 

above), Deleuze was, unlike Sartre, in the perfect position to relate the Stoic 

lekton to Husserl's theory of meanings, propositions, and states of affairs. 
Then again, this was not Deleuze's agenda. 


9 Constructing the Noema/Lekton (Again) 


As we have seen (see pp. 45-6 above), Deleuze's claim that "sense" is a fourth 
dimension of the proposition rests on the assumption that it could not be 
reduced to any other dimension. 

That the expressed sense is neither the designated thing nor the manifested 
mental state is relatively easy to prove. “The last recourse,” however, as Deleuze 
admits, “seems to be identifying sense with signification" (LdS, 29/18). And in 
fact, ^when we define signification as the condition of truth, we give it a char- 
acteristic which it shares with sense, and which is already a characteristic of 
sense" (LdS, 28/18). Propositions have a truth-value only if they are meaningful, 
that is, only if they comply with certain formal conditions of possibility. 

In order to illustrate this point, Deleuze reports Russell's claim according 
to which “whatever is asserted by a significant sentence has a certain kind of 
possibility" (LdS, 29n7/337n7). This is what Russell calls "syntactic possibil- 
ity": "The moon is made of green cheese" is "syntactically possible" insofar as 
it is a well-formed statement, and therefore can be true or false (Russell 1940, 
170). Though factually “truth-less” (= false) it is nevertheless *meaning-ful" or, 
as Russell puts it, "significant" By contrast, "nonsensical" statements such as 
"quadruplicity drinks procrastination" are meaning-ess, and therefore neither 
true nor false (ibid., 170, 174ff.). 

And yet, at least in some sense, they still, somehow and quite literally, “make 
sense"; a sense that lies beyond truth and falsity but also beyond meaningful- 
ness and meaninglessness; a "sense" that, flirting with nonsense, is, according 
to Deleuze, “something unconditioned, capable of assuring a real genesis of des- 
ignation and the other dimensions of the proposition" (LdS, 30/19). 

"Sense" is precisely the unconditioned condition of truth/falsity, truthful- 
ness/ deception, and significance/absurdity. It is “unconditioned” in the trivial 
sense that it is not submitted to any condition: neither "logical, geometrical, 
algebraic, physical" nor "syntactic" (Russell) nor "topical" (Aristotle) nor "tran- 
scendental" nor “moral” (Kant) (LdS, 29—30/18). It is not even, properly speak- 
ing, a condition but the source of what Deleuze calls a “real genesis" (LdS, 30/ 
18); a "possibility" that ^would be defined no longer as the form of conceptual 
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possibility, but rather as ideal matter or ‘stratum’ (matiére ou ‘couche’ idéelle), 
that is to say, no longer as meaning, but rather as sense" (LdS, 30/19; translation 
modified). 

What exactly Deleuze means here by “ideal matter” (as opposed to “con- 
ceptual form”) and “real genesis” (as opposed to “ideal condition”) should not 
bother us. What is important is rather the historical conclusion of this long 
argument— which finally brings us to Husserl's noema: 


Sense is the fourth dimension of the proposition. The Stoics discovered it 
along with the event: sense, the expressed of the proposition, is an incorpo- 
real, complex, and irreducible entity, at the surface of things, a pure event 
which insists or subsists in the proposition. The discovery was made a 
second time in the fourteenth century, in Ockham’s school, by Gregory of 
Rimini and Nicolas d’Autrecourt. It was made a third time at the end of 
the nineteenth century, by the great philosopher and logician Meinong. 
LdS, 30/19 


Husserl calls this ultimate dimension “expression,” and he distinguishes 
it from denotation, manifestation, and demonstration. Sense is that 
which is expressed. Husserl, no less than Meinong, rediscovered the liv- 
ing sources of the Stoic inspiration. For example, when Husserl reflects 
on the perceptual noema or the sense of perception, he at once distin- 
guishes it from the physical object, from the psychological or “lived,” from 
mental representation, and from logical concepts. 
LdS, 32/20 


And is that which [Husserl] calls “appearance” anything more than a sur- 
face effect? Between the noemata of the same object, or even different 
objects, complex ties are developed, analogous to those which the Stoic 
dialectic established between events. Could phenomenology be this rig- 
orous science of surface effects? 

Ld5, 33/21 


In sum: (1) there is a fourth dimension of propositions; (2) the history of philos- 
ophy shows a constant conflict between those *who wish to be satisfied with 
[aa] words, [5] things, [c] images, and [d] ideas" and those who acknowledge 
the irreducible character of sense: Aristotelians and Platonists of all sorts 
against the Stoics; André de Neufcháteau and Pierre d'Ailly against Gregory 
of Rimini; Brentano and Russell against Meinong (LdS, 31/20); (3) Husserl's 
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account of “sense, that is the expressed" (le sens, c'est l'exprimé) (LdS, 32/20) is 
in line with such Stoic insight; (4) the same holds for Husserl's account of the 
noema. Hence the question: “is the noema anything more than a pure event?” 
(LdS, 33/21). 

So, after all, “could phenomenology be this rigorous science of surface 
effects, that is, of pure senses or incorporeal non-existing and yet subsisting 
events? (see pp. 38-40 above) Yes, it could— but no, it is not. For, as Deleuze 
puts it, despite his undisputable Stoic leanings, Husserl ends up betraying the 
original meaning and scope of the Stoic lekton. 

The situation is now entirely reversed. Sartre despised the “queerness” of 
the lekton and, accordingly, criticized the noema for being too lekton-like (see 
p. 38 above). Deleuze, by contrast, literally loves the ontological evanescence 
of the lekton and, accordingly, criticizes Husserl's noema for not being enough 
lekton-like. 

Deleuze's argument is the following: In Ideas 1, in the wake of the Stoics, 
Husserl had *uncovered sense as the noema of an act or as that which a propo- 
sition expresses," finally recovering the "impassibility" of the Stoic "sense" (LdS, 
117/96). By definition the noema is, in fact, not an act: it is correlated to but 
not identical with a noesis, and thus, unlike the noesis, it does not exist in the 
stream of lived experiences of a subject (as in [c]). 

Moreover, every noema has a “core,” independent from the thetic modal- 
ities of consciousness (engaged with the being and non-being of what is 
given) and different from the actual properties of the posited object. And 


«t 


the innermost core of this core, its “ ‘supremely’ and transcendentally ulti- 
mate center" (un centre "suprémement" ou transcendentalement ultime), 
Deleuze says, “is nothing but the relation between sense itself and the 
object in its reality" (LdS, 117-8/97). The noema is thus, again, different 
from any actual real object (for example, noematic colors are not real col- 
ors) (as in [^ ]). 

Now, according to Deleuze, Husserl rightly determines this "innermost" 
core as an “attribute” of the noema. However, instead of understanding (in 
a Stoic vein) this attribute itself as an event—as the "event of an event,’ as it 
were, that is, nonsense as the paradoxical innermost core of sense—he turns 
it into a predicate, growing the incorporeal event into a full-bodied concept 
(unlike [d]): 


The attribute is understood as predicate and not as verb, that is, as con- 
cept and not as event. (This is why the expression according to Husserl 
produces a form of the conceptual, and sense is inseparable from a type 
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of generality, although this generality is not confused with that of a spe- 
cies.) Henceforth, the relation between sense and object is the natural 
result of the relation between noematic predicates—a something = x 
which is capable of functioning as their support or principle of unifica- 
tion. This thing - x is not at all therefore like a nonsense internal and 
co-present to sense, or a point zero presupposing nothing of what it nec- 
essarily engenders. 
LdS, 18/97 


The fourth dimension of the proposition is finally reduced to the third. 
Husserl's noema is indeed as incorporeal as the Stoic pure event/sense: it 
is different from mental acts, real objects, and logical concepts. And yet, it is 
understood in the same way in which general concepts are: according to a 
subject-predicate structure. The radicalism of the Stoic original inspiration 
is finally lost. 

The careful reader might have noticed already the shift justifying Deleuze's 
claim: "The opposition between simple [a] formal logic and [8] transcenden- 
tal logic cuts through the entire theory of sense. Let us consider, for exam- 
ple, Husserl's Ideas. We recall that Husserl had uncovered sense [ßß] as the 
noema of an act or [aa] as that which a proposition expresses" (LdS, 117/96; 
my emphasis). As we have seen (see pp. 48-51 above), it is unquestionably 
correct to say that, according to Husserl, sense is what is expressed by a prop- 
osition (and, eventually, intuited in a state of affairs). It is also undisputa- 
ble that expressed meaning is part of [a] formal logic—understood in its 
"double-sidedness" with respect to formal ontology. But if we grant this, then 
all remarks of our previous sections, each clue to Husserl's putative "Stoicism" 
(his anti-Aristotelian formal ontology; anti-Platonic account of ideas; theory of 
meanings and states of affairs) (see pp. 40-4 above) appears to be fully inde- 
pendent from the phenomenological reduction, and is not bound as such to 
transcendental phenomenology. Differently put: while the concept of noema 
stands and falls with the phenomenological reduction (see Hua 111/1, § 87), 
the same doesn't hold for the ontology of the Etwas überhaupt, the critique 
of the Platonic hypostasis of ideas, the ideality of meanings, and the “double- 
sidedness" judgment-meanings/ states of affairs and, more generally, logic/ 
ontology. 

Moreover, the “army of the Stoics,” as it were, listed by Deleuze in the “Third 
Series," and opposed to the "enemies of the incorporeals" (Occam, Russell), 
includes Gregory of Rimini's complexe significabile and Meinong's Objektive. 
Both concepts refer to propositional meanings or objects of expressed 
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judgments and assumptions.?! But none of the above have ever developed a 
"transcendental logic." 

Why shift, then, from [aa] “that which a proposition expresses" (i.e., the 
actual common point between the Stoics, Gregory, Meinong, and Husserl) to 
[86] “the noema of an act”? Or, conversely, why equate the *noema"— that is, 
Husserl’s alleged right way of understanding what the Scholastics had wrongly 
interpreted as the immanent object of any mental act, whose being is dimin- 
ished and existence dependent, etc. (see pp. 37-8 above)—and the "expressed 
of a proposition" —that is, what is meant by a linguistic expression and fulfilled 
by a categorially formed state of affairs (see pp. 48-51 above)? Why introduce 
the issue of transcendental logic—joining Sartre in bringing together noema 
and lekton—while the distinctive linguistic-propositional context of the dis- 
cussion, which Deleuze clearly recognized, plainly suggested that one should 
remain on the level of formal logic and formal ontology? 

At this point we cannot but speculate. Yet one of the reasons for Deleuze's 
shift is probably the fact that, in Husserl's vocabulary, the word "sense" has two 
meanings; two meanings that Deleuze does not clearly distinguish. Or—more 
precisely—two meanings that Deleuze decides not to distinguish, as he openly 
pointed out in a rather puzzling and nevertheless strategically crucial footnote 
of the "Third Series": “We will neglect here the particular use Husserl makes of 
‘meaning [signification] in his terminology, either to identify it or to bind it to 
‘sense [sens]’” (LdS, 32n11/337nu1; translation modified). And yet, this “particu- 
lar use" turns out to be decisive. 


10 Husserl's Two Senses of "Sense" 


On the one hand, from a strictly non-transcendental viewpoint, Deleuze is right 
in saying that, according to Husserl, "sense is what is expressed" (le sens, cest 
l'exprimé) (LdS, 32/20). This is explicitly stated in the Logical Investigations, 
where Husserl distinguishes at least four different items involved in a linguistic 
expression: the act, the sign, the sense, and the designated object: 


It is usual to distinguish two things in regard to every expression: 
1 The expression physically regarded (the sensible sign, the articulate 
sign-complex, the written sign on paper); 


21  Deleuze's claims about the alleged proximity between Gregory and Meinong rest entirely 
on the reconstruction suggested by Hubert Elie (1939). Elie's reading, however, has been 
recently challenged, among others, by Farago-Bermon (2006). 
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2. A certain sequence of mental states associatively linked with the 
expression, which turns it into the expression of something. These 
mental states are generally called the sense [Sinn] or the meaning 
[Bedeutung] of the expression. ... But we shall see this notion to 
be mistaken, and that a mere distinction between physical signs 
and sense-giving experiences is by no means enough, and not at all 
enough for our logical purposes. 


The points made here have long been observed in the special case of 
names. We distinguish, in the case of each name, between what it "shows 
forth" [kundgibt] (i.e, mental lived experiences) and what it means. 
And again, between what it means [bedeutet] (the sense [Sinn] or “con- 
tent" of its nominal representation) and what it names (the object of 
the representation). We shall need similar distinctions in the case of all 
expressions. 


Hua xıx/1, 38/276; translation modified 


In this first (non-transcendental) context, "sense" is defined as “what is 'aimed 
at' by the word, what is meant through this sign [der Sinn als das, worauf es 
mit dem Worte ‘abgesehen,’ was vermittelst dieses Zeichens gemeint ist|” (Hua 
x1x/1, 42/279). Moreover, Husserl also adds that, in this specific context, the 
word “meaning” (Bedeutung) “is further used by us as synonymous (gleich- 
bedeutend) with ‘sense’ [Sinn]” (Hua x1x/1, 58/292). This is the reason why 
he can safely say that “there is the expression itself and what it expresses as 
its meaning (as its sense)” (das, was er als seine Bedeutung (als seinen Sinn) 
ausdrückt), and that both are different from the designated object and the 
meaning-giving acts “shown forth” (kundgegeben) by uttering the expression 
(Hua x1x/1, 280/43). 

Given this account of sense = meaning (Sinn = Bedeutung), we now have a 
set of claims one could compare with Sextus’ second tripletin asound manner, 
extended to “logical representations” (see p. 33 above): 


Stoics Husserl 
phantasia logike kundgegebene psychische Erlebnisse 
to semainon (= phöne) sinnliche Zeichen (= artikulierte Lautkomplexe) 


to semainomenon (=lekton) was der Zeichen meint (= Sinn, Bedeutung) 
to tynkhanon was der Name nennt (= Objekt) 
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As it is readily apparent, here the Sinn/Bedeutung of the name occupies 
exactly the same place as the Stoic lekton/semainomenon. So far, however, no 
transcendental “turn” is required—no noema. 

But there is also a second context and, this time, Sinn and Bedeutung are 
no longer synonyms. In $ 124 of Ideas 1, Husserl literally warns the reader that 


» &« 


words such as "meaning" or "sense" "originally concerned only the linguistic 


)» 


sphere, that of ‘expressing’” (Hua 111/1, 285/256). However, after having per- 
formed the transcendental reduction, their use needs to be “extended and 
suitably modified" (zu erweitern und passend zu modifizieren). It is only after 
having been readjusted to the new transcendental context that such words 
turn out to be "somehow" (in gewisser Art) applicable to "the whole noetic- 
noematic sphere, to all acts, be they now intertwined with expressive acts or 
not" (Hua 111/1, 285/294). 

Now, since in this second—transcendental— context, all reference to lin- 
guistic “expressibles,” propositional meanings, etc., is dropped, “for the sake 
of distinction [Deutlichkeit]” and to avoid confusions, Husserl stipulates the 
following: “We shall prefer the term meaning [Bedeutung] for the old concept 
[sc. the one related to linguistic expressions |, and, in particular, in the complex 
locution of logical’ or 'expressive' meaning. And we shall continue using the 
word sense in the most all-inclusive range [in der umfassenderen Weite |” (ibid.). 
Sense is now so broad as to apply to any transcendentally reduced correlate of 
any intentional act and should be sharply distinguished from meaning, that is, 
the non-reduced object of logic, the expressed of an expression, the correlate of 
formal ontology, etc. 

Now, Deleuze has rightly seen that, in some sense, Husserl's “sense” as “prop- 
ositional sense" (see pp. 51-5 above)— just as Gregory's significabile per com- 
plexum and Meinong's Objektive—could be fittingly related to the Stoic lekton. 
And yet, having deliberately decided "to neglect" Husserl's warning, he ends up 
quitting the field of logic and the theory of meaning (with its Doppelseitigkeit) 
and focusing, just as Sartre did, on the other sense of "sense," that is, the noe- 
matic one (see pp. 31-8 above). 

As a result, Deleuze ultimately merges Husserl's linguistic notion of sense 
(= meaning) as [aa] “that which a proposition expresses," with the noematic 
notion of sense(z meaning) as [B8] “the noema of any act (be it intertwined 
with an expressive act or not) (see pp. 54-5 above). 

That the two senses are related in various and important ways is perfectly 
acceptable. That their distinction should and could be neglected is way more 
disputable, especially if one wants to truly assess the Stoic legacy of Husserl's 
phenomenology. 
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n Husserl and the Lekton: Between Formal Logic and Formal 
Ontology 


It is now time to look at Husserl’s explicit discussion of the lekton. This look 
should allow us to confirm the conclusions reached in the previous sections. 
For, as we will see shortly, while Husserl never relates lekton and noema in 
general, he constantly talks about Stoic lekta precisely with respect to the first 
sense of "sense" (= meaning) (see pp. 55-7 above). 

The first time Husserl mentions the lekton is in the 1908-9 lectures on Old 
and New Logic. The Stoics are unsurprisingly credited, together with Aristotle, 
for having invented logic (Hua-Mat vr, 7). But unlike Aristotle, whose account 
of meaning was, in Husserl’s view, still somehow psychological,?? Stoic seman- 
tics appears to be way more suitable for the project of formal logic qua science: 


Since the central concept of formal logic is meaning [Bedeutung] and 
more specifically that of the proposition [Satzes], and since the name 
of formal logic has historically always been used for a mixture of partly 
psychological, partly formal-ontological doctrines, it would perhaps be 
appropriate to introduce a new name, such as pure logic of meaning or 
apophantic logic [reine Bedeutungslogik oder auch apophantische Logik]. 
The word apophansis might well be interpreted as “proposition.” I must 
also mention that the acuity of the Stoics has been to recognize the need 
for distinguishing between psychological meaning-consciousness, log- 
ical meaning, and the objectivity to which both refer [Unterscheidung 
zwischen psychologischem Bedeutungsbewusstsein, logischer Bedeutung 
und der Gegenständlichkeit, auf die sich beide beziehen |. 
Hua-Mat v1, 53-4 


One finds here the distinction, already drawn in the Logical Investigations (see 
pp. 56-7 above), between the sign, the intentional act, the meaning, and the 
object, applied to propositional meanings expressed by linguistic statements 
(Sátze). Such a distinction is now explicitly attributed to the Stoics. But Husserl 
goes further: 


One should not be content with the distinction—though it could not be 
traced back terminologically to Aristotle—between noema and pragma 


22 For, according to the famous passage of Aristotle (De Int. 16a), what the vocal sounds are 
symbols of are the affections of the soul (pathemata tes psykhes). 
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and still distinguish between both and the lekton. The latter literally means 
^what is said" [das Gesagte] and corresponds precisely to our expression 
“what is expressed" [es entspricht genau also unserem Ausdruck “das aus- 
gesagte Was”|—and it completely matches our concept of meaning [trifft 
vollkommen unseren Begriff der Bedeutung]. More generally, the Stoics 
were the first to have in view a purely formal logic. 

Hua-Mat v1, 53-4 


This leaves no doubt that—even if in a non-transcendental framework— 
Husserl is clearly separating noema (the "intentional correlate" of a mental act 
in general) and lekton (“what is expressed" in a linguistic expression). And it is 
also safe to say that he is unambiguously identifying the latter with the concept 
of meaning, that is, with the first sense of "sense" (see pp. 55-6 above). 

What is even more important, however, is that the Stoic lekta to which 
Husserl explicitly refers—that is, the ones which are relevant for formal logic 
as a full science—are not simply “meanings” in general, or what is expressed 
in any "expression." They are rather, quite specifically, what is expressed in par- 
ticular expressions called "statements" (Aussagen), that is, the truth-bearers 
whose truth-makers are the corresponding states of affairs. Husserl calls them 
"propositions" (Sätze) (Hua-Mat vt, 53).?? 

This point is of the utmost importance. In Husserl’s vocabulary, the word 
"Satz" is in fact exclusively employed to refer to the propositional meanings 
(Satzbedeutungen) (Hua-Mat vi, 32) expressed or expressible by certain 
declarative statements or utterances (Aussagen eines Satzes) (Hua-Mat VI, 9). 
They are not objective judgment-contents in general but objective judgment 
contents qua linguistically expressed or expressible in language. 

If this is correct, then, three remarks are in order: 

i Husserl’s interest in the lekta does not seem to have anything to do 
with the general problem of the noema (the reduced correlate of all 
noésis); 

2. by contrast, it is explicitly related to the particular problem of the 
status of meanings (Bedeutungen or Sinn in the first sense), that is, 
“what is said” by means of a linguistic sign; 

3. it is focused on the even more particular problems related to cer- 
tain lekta that are true or false, that is, the apophantic propositional 


23 Thus, Husserl’s and Deleuze’s talks of "proposition" (Satz/proposition) are not the same. 
For Husserl a Satz is a complete lekton (true or false), for Deleuze, a proposition is a lin- 
guistic signifier whose sense is a (complete) lekton. 
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meanings expressed by declarative sentences (Satzbedeutungen) and 
corresponding to what the Stoics called axiömata: 


A proposition [axiöma] is a complete expressible which is apophantic 
[apophanton] in itself. 


Sext., PH 2.104 


A proposition [axiöma] is that which is either true or false, or an item 
complete and apophantic in itself [pragma autoteles apophanton hoson 
eph’ heautoi]. 

Diog. Laert., 7.65 


This fact is confirmed by a series of passages from the lectures Logic and Theory 
of Knowledge (1910-11). Husserl now refers directly to the distinction “that goes 
back to the Stoa" between "complete" (autotele) and "incomplete" (ellipe) lekta 
(see Diog. Laert., 7.63; LS 33 F = SvF 2.181). And Husserl does not simply men- 
tion this distinction in passing. He goes so far as to explicitly equate it with 
his own distinction, introduced in the Fourth Logical Investigation, between 
"dependent and independent” (selbständige und unselbstündige) expressions 
and meanings (Hua XXX, 93, 436; Hua xıx/1, 314-20/501-13). 

This very same set of claims appears, time and again, in many other lectures 
and texts. And against authors such as Prantl (1855) or Zeller (1923), for whom 
Stoic logic was simply a convoluted and quite useless follow-up to Aristotle's 
syllogistics, Husserl always and consistently insists on its true and undispu- 
table novelty. The Stoics, Husserl says, invented and carried out logic to the 
highest level of a "logic of consequence or consistency" (Logik der Konsequenz 
oder Einstimmigkeit) (Hua v11, 17-24/18—206). It is a full-fledged “propositional 
logic" (Logik der Sätze) whose degree of refinement remained “unparalleled” 
(wie niemals wieder), at least until Bolzano (Hua-Mat 1x, 87). And, again, such 
propositional logic ultimately rests on a crucial innovation: "It [sc. Stoic logic] 
first distinguished between the cognitive activity with its cognitive phenom- 
ena and the logical content of cognition (logischen Gehalt des Erkennens), as 
well as between the grammatical statement and its logical content (zwischen 
der grammatischen Aussage und ihrem logischen Gehalt), which it described as 
lekton" (Hua-Mat Ix, 87). 

We know from Husserl's academic correspondence that he was familiar 
with Hans von Amim’s edition of the Stoic fragments (Hua-Dok 111/8, 191).24 


24 This remains true even though the three volumes of svr are not part of Husserl's personal 
library in Leuven. 
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And, especially in this passage, Husserl shows a great awareness of the distinc- 
tions at stake in the way in which the Stoics articulated the logical content of 
knowledge and the logical content of a statement. In fact, Husserl explicitly 
writes that the latter—not the former—is called lekton. This is exactly what 
is suggested in the passage from Sextus (M 8.70; LS 33 C = SVF 2487) we have 
already discussed (see pp. 33-6 above), where it is said that “a lekton is what 
subsists in accordance with a rational representation [kata logiken phantasian 
hyphistamenon |, and a rational representation is one in which what is repre- 
sented (to phantasthen) can be exhibited in language." 

Thus, unlike Sartre, Husserl would not have read the “kata” as indicating a 
form of existential dependency, stressing the “queer” ontological status of the 
lekton. His lekta are, in fact, not “queer” at all. And they are not to be conflated 
with any “cognitive phenomena” (Erkenntnisphänomene) belonging to and 
existentially dependent on the “cognitive activity” (Erkenntnistätigkeit) (Hua- 
Mat 1x, 87). But they should not be conflated either with the “phantasthen” 
of a rational representation (what Husserl calls "logical content of cognition" 
[logischen Gehalt des Erkennens]). For sure, the "subsistence" of the lekton/ 
Bedeutung of a linguistic expression is in “accordance” with the content of a 
rational representation/ cognitive judgment— but such "accordance" is nei- 
ther identity, nor existential subordination. 

The whole problem is precisely to understand the exact nature of such 
"accordance" (kata)—that is, in Husserl's terms, to ultimately articulate, not to 
conflate, the specific noema of a cognitive, propositional, judicative, linguisti- 
cally expressible noésis, and the linguistically expressed, propositional lekton. 
But this is an entirely different story. For the problem could only arise if com- 
plete propositional lekta and noémata correlated to noetic acts of judgment are 
not lumped together. 

This latter point—the articulation of judgment in a noematic sense and prop- 
ositional meaning—also appears in some other texts where Husserl explicitly 
refers to the Stoic lekta: 


The Stoic logic, which further developed the great project of Aristotelian 
analytics, has the great merit of having for the first time explicitly worked 
out the necessary idea of a truly rigorous formal logic in a reasonably pure 
way. It laid the ground for this development through its significant—though 
disregarded, indeed completely forgotten— doctrine of the lekton. In this 
doctrine the idea of a proposition [Satz], as the judgment judged in the act 
of judging (judgment in the noematic sense), is succinctly expressed for 
the first time, and the syllogistic laws are related to its pure forms. 
Hua VII, 18-9/19 
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In this latter passage, at least at first sight, one might have the impression that 
the lekton and the noema are somehow identified. But if we bear in mind some 
of our previous remarks, the impression is likely to be dispelled. 

First, being focused on formal apophantic logic and its core concept of 
axioma (see p. 60 above), Husserl is not identifying lekton and noema in gen- 
eral. He is only establishing a connection between lekta and judgments under- 
stood in a noematic sense, that is, objectively (as distinguished from judgments 
as noetic acts). 

Secondly, as we know (see p. 59 above), the presence of the word “prop- 
osition" (Satz) always marks Husserl's reference to linguistic “expressed” 
or “expressible” contents. Accordingly, the whole argument appears to be 
set already "in the linguistic sphere" (in der sprachliche Sphere), where judg- 
ments in the noematic sense (= as objective) are taken into account not as 
the mere correlates of their respective noésis (= subjective), but as what is 
expressed in their corresponding linguistic assertion (Aussage), that is, as the 
ideal propositional meanings of linguistic items: 


Especially in the linguistic sphere they [sc. the Stoics] grasped the dif- 
ference between lived experiences of uttered representation, judgment, 
inference, etc. belonging to the uttered speech (as linguistic signs) and, 
on the other hand, the respective concepts, propositional judgments, 
inferences. The proposition or the judgment as that which is stated and 
judged (judgment in a noematic sense) is not the act of judgment (judg- 
ment in the noetic sense) that takes place with the respective experien- 
tial content. The Stoa, therefore, first formed the idea of a "formal logic" 
as a theory of validity of such lekta. 


Hua xxv, 127-8 


Despite the language of noesis and noema this whole analysis is carried out 
within the straightforward “dogmatic attitude" of formal logic, not within the 
"phenomenologically reduced" attitude of “transcendental logic.” What is more, 
in this passage "proposition" (Satz) is not merely equated with “judgment in 
the noetic sense" (Urteil im noetischen Sinn). The equation holds insofar as we 
are "in the linguistic sphere" and as long as judging is tantamount to stating— 
as is readily apparent in Husserl's distinctive definition of judgment as "that 
which is stated, i.e., judged" (das Urteil als das ausgesagte, geurteilte Was). 
Thus, the idea is quite straightforward: against an Aristotle-inspired, psy- 
chologistic “noetic” logic, that is, mind-oriented, the Stoics kick-started a “pure 
noematic logic" (rein noematischen Logik), that is, meaning-oriented (Hua xxv, 
128), that is to say, not logic as the art of how to judge correctly, but logic as 
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the science of “valid” entailments of certain complete lekta called axiömata 
following from other complete lekta of the same kind. 

One last point needs to be briefly mentioned. As already pointed out, 
Husserl strongly insists, especially in Formal and Transcendental Logic, on the 
“double-sidedness” (Doppelseitigkeit) of formal logic (understood as “formal 
apophantics") and formal mathematics (understood as “formal ontology") (see 
pp. 49-50 above). In this specific context, he also indulges once more in prais- 
ing the virtues of Stoic logic in general and the concept of lekton in particular. 
He also insists, again, on the fact that such momentous inventions have long 
been neglected and historically forgotten (at least until Bolzano) (Hua xvii, 
87/2). But now Husserl bestows new significance on this fact: 


This makes it understandable that the very advanced insight already 
expressed in the Stoic doctrine of the lekton did not win out in antiquity 
and that, in the modern age, even after the development of a formal math- 
ematics and its enlargment to include the calculus of logic, most logicians 
were unable to see an internal connexion between the themes of mathe- 
matics and the themes of logic. Such a connection could not emerge until 
the formations dealt with in formal logic were made thematic as parallels 
to the formations dealt with in formal mathematics, and made so with the 
same focus in both cases, on that which is both objective and ideal. 
Hua xvii, 86-7/82-3 


In other words, the full scope of the Stoic account of lekta and their actual 
contribution to formal logic could only be appreciated if seen from the van- 
tage point of a formal ontology revolving around the concept of something in 
general (see pp. 32-3 above). 

In sum, only a new approach seeing mathematics and logic as both dealing 
with "something" that is ideal and objective (though not real or substantial) — 
could yield the *double-sidedness" of a pure theory of meaning and a pure the- 
ory of objects.” The logic of the lekta finally meets the formal ontology of the 
ti, the “something’— thus coming full circle. 


25 Dodd (2005, 144) is one of the rare Husserl scholars who have briefly mentioned this latter 
passage of Formal and Transcendental Logic. His comment is the following: “The theme of 
‘noemd is not limited to phenomenology. Husserl himself cites the Stoic doctrine of lek- 
ton.” If we are not mistaken, neither in this text nor anywhere else does Husserl explicitly 
relate noema and lekton. Moreover, the actual goal of this last Husserlian reference to the 
Stoics is to connect formal logic (rightly understood as a theory of meanings) and formal 
mathematics (rightly understood as a theory of objects) —i.e., to place within an entirely 
new context the solidarity, rightly pointed out also by Deleuze, between lekton and ti. 
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12 Coda 


Despite their conflicting views and complex strategies, Sartre and Deleuze 
have tried to break the silence and invite the Stoics into the quarters of 
phenomenology—and, more precisely, of Husserl's phenomenology. The title 
of such an unexpected encounter was the following: the lekton meets the 
noema. Two "queer" entities, neither mental nor physical, "insisting" or “sub- 
sisting” but not "existing"—the stage was set. 

But, notwithstanding the appearances, the meeting was hard to bring about. 
In the present essay I have tried to show, first of all, the complexity of the opera- 
tion carried out by Sartre and Deleuze. At the same time, I have also attempted 
to unfold the peculiar arrangements thanks to which both authors have tried 
to connect Husserl’s noema and the Stoic lekton. 

And yet the path should also have shown that it is precisely because of 
these arrangements, whose goal was to bring Husserl close to the Stoics, 
that Sartre and Deleuze ended up pulling them apart: Sartre, by forgetting 
the propositional nature of the lekta, and conflating them with a noema 
reduced to an ennoema or an ens diminutum; Deleuze, by deliberately 
deciding to neglect Husserl’s explicit distinction between two senses of 
"sense" and swinging back and forth from the one (semantic) to the other 
(transcendental). 

We have finally concluded by examining, for the first time in the literature, 
the actual texts in which Husserl himself invites the Stoic lekton—an invitation 
not to join the transcendentally reduced object-correlate of any intentional 
act but, more modestly, to meet the only concept of meaning that could turn 
formal logic into a theoretically full-fledged science, and to reconvene with 
an updated concept of "something" in general. For Husserl, there is nothing 
queer about the lekton—or, at most, it has the ordinary queerness of linguistic 
meanings. 

Since this is the first study devoted to this topic, many questions are likely 
to remain unanswered. One might still ask, for instance, whether different 
arrangements could finally justify another Stoic reading of the noema. But I am 
afraid I must leave these questions for a different study. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Speaking Being 
Heidegger's Aristotle and the Problem of Anthropology 


Thomas Schwarz Wentzer 


This chapter presents the early Heideggers encounter with Aristotle as 
an attempt to redirect what one might call the problem of anthropology. 
This problem consists in the fact that the very question of philosophical 
anthropology—"What is man?" or "What is the human being?"—already pre- 
vents any effort to deal with its object, the human being, in an adequate man- 
ner. The question has to be directed to the “how” of human existence, if it does 
not want to miss its subject matter from the very start. The present chapter 
argues that Heidegger in contrast to notably Scheler's contemporary efforts 
develops a conception of hermeneutics that is apt to deal philosophically with 
the human being. Humans, Heidegger holds, are interpretative beings, repre- 
senting a life-form and a form of being that due to its ontological indetermi- 
nacy requires active interpretation on the part of human individuals already 
in their everyday lives. Humans have to lead their life, instead of just living it. 
The chapter moreover argues that Heidegger finds in Aristotle (in particular in 
De Anima, the Nicomachean Ethics, the Rhetoric, and the Politics) a predecessor 
of such a hermeneutical approach. Aristotle presents the human being as a 
life-form striving for the good life, a telos which requires ongoing articulation 
and interpretation in the very course of its actual living or "factical life," thus 
displaying a movement that Heidegger terms the “hermeneutic of facticity.’ To 
Heidegger the famous Aristotelian formula that takes the human being as the 
language-possessing animal (zoion logon ekhon) actually refers to the “how” of 
human existence insofar as it is a being possessing speech. Before discussing 
Heidegger's Aristotle, the chapter will start out by presenting the problem con- 
cerning philosophical anthropology that Scheler identified as the most strik- 
ing challenge to contemporary philosophy. 


1 Scheler and the Task of Contemporary Philosophical Anthropology 


A century ago, in an essay entitled “On the Idea of Man" (1915), Max Scheler 
observed a renewed interest in the metaphysical place of the human being 
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in the cosmos. Contemporary philosophy, Scheler holds, is occupied by this 
question and its true content: a comprehensive idea of the human being. The 
trouble according to Scheler was: There had never been a time that knew so 
much about the human being. And yet, there was no theory available that 
was apt to comprehend the divergent religious, philosophical, and scientific 
conceptions—let alone the findings of the various disciplines of science and 
the humanities—in a suitable, overarching concept of human nature. This situ- 
ation was all the more pressing, Scheler proclaimed (echoing Kant), as "all phil- 
osophical problems can be reduced to the question ‘what is man? and which 
position and place he occupies within the totality of being, of the world and 
God.” (Scheler 1955, 173) Hence, the issue is of some importance: Humankind 
and the human being do not constitute one additional ontological domain 
alongside others. Correspondingly, philosophical anthropology does not com- 
plement the list of philosophical disciplines with just another entry. If there 
truly was something like philosophical anthropology, it would occupy the 
vacant spot of a first philosophy. 

However, the problem is that the "object" at issue and its domain—the 
human being and humankind—remain in dispersion. It would be easy if 
philosophy—or theology, for that matter—could provide a “definition” of 
the human being, which could serve as the point of departure for a reorga- 
nization of “all philosophical problems," as stated above. But as a matter of 
fact, the essentialism of traditional metaphysics and its humanism has proven 
to go astray, failing to approach man in his open indeterminacy. As Scheler 
states: "Precisely the indefinability belongs to the essence of the human. ... 
A definable human being wouldn't make any sense.” As the title of the essay 
tells us, Scheler recommends a Kantian strategy to deal with this situation: to 
think of the human being as a (regulative) idea that could harbor the afore- 
mentioned conceptions in the unity of a single perspective. The human being 
"is only an ‘in-between, a ‘border, a ‘transition, a ‘manifestation of God’ in the 
stream of life and an eternal 'beyond' of life beyond itself" (Scheler 1955, 186). 
According to Scheler, the human being is characterized by the idea of tran- 
scendence, a quality that bursts the confinements of any sense of biological or 
natural determination. Humans are liminal beings in the transit zone between 
nature and divine spirit, thus occupying the metaphysical place that accounts 
for human freedom. Consequently, the human being has to be addressed in its 
dynamic passionate character rather than by reference to some static essence. 
The Nietzschean idea employed here is twisted towards a Christian personal- 
ism that provides the conceptual framework for Scheler's version of an anti- 
essentialist anthropology, which is further outlined in the essay The Human 
Place in the Cosmos, posthumously published in 1928 (Scheler 2005). 
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With his 1915 essay, Scheler put the idea of a philosophical anthropol- 
ogy on the agenda, and in the heyday of Neo-Kantianism he highlighted the 
metaphysical—as opposed to the merely epistemological or scientific — 
implications at stake. For some decades the label of “philosophical anthro- 
pology" referred to the effort—in the works of Helmuth Plessner, Arnold 
Gehlen, Paul Alsberg, Adolf Portmann, Michael Landmann, and others—to 
overcome the (post-Cartesian) dualisms of modern Western thought regard- 
ing the human being. Philosophical anthropology combined the heritage of 
Kant's universal transcendentalism with the empirical findings of anthropol- 
ogy and human biology (see Fischer 2008). None of these scholars would fol- 
low Scheler in his metaphysical spiritualism. Nonetheless, Scheler's program- 
matic claim reveals a fundamental methodological problem for any discourse 
entitled philosophical anthropology: If philosophical anthropology is to revisit 
modern subjectivism, on the basis of what conceptual background does it exe- 
cute its project? How does it approach its subject —the human being—in the 
first place? Where does the guiding "idea" of the human being come from, and 
how can we conceptualize and account for it? If the revision of all philosophi- 
cal problems depends on the question concerning the human being, how can 
this question be posed without presupposing ontological frameworks and con- 
cepts that do not fit the subject matter? In this chapter, I suggest reading the 
early Heidegger's encounter with Aristotle in the light of these questions, cul- 
minating in the 1922 "Aristotle Introduction" (PIA) and the 1924 Marburg lec- 
ture course Basic Concepts of Aristotelian Philosophy (GA 18). Rejecting Scheler 
and philosophical anthropology, Heidegger's program of a phenomenological 
hermeneutic of facticity develops a conceptual background and a guiding idea 
concerning the way we should conceive philosophically of the human being. In 
his reading of Aristotle, Heidegger gives an alternative account of what Scheler 
had envisaged as human transcendence. Drawing mainly on De Anima, the 
Politics, the Nicomachean Ethics, and the Rhetoric, he reinterprets the intrinsic 
relation between human sociality and the faculty of speech. He accounts for 
human being-in-the-world as a life-form by reference to the unity of Aristotle's 
zoion politikon (social animal) and zoion logon ekhon (animal possessing logos). 
Despite the burgeoning literature that treats the impact of Aristotle's philos- 
ophy on Heidegger's development and the substantial congruities as well as 
the significant differences between these two thinkers, the anthropological 
perspective has attracted comparatively little attention. But Aristotle actually 
provided an important source for an approach to embodied human existence 
that includes an anthropological account of why and how human beings can 
be conceived of as being-with-one-another (Miteinandersein, koinönia) in lan- 
guage. The way human beings are disposed to perceive and disclose things 
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enables them to share a world in pursuit of the good. Before I turn to the details 
of Heidegger's interpretation of Aristotle, let me briefly present Heidegger's 
general worries about contemporary anthropology, represented by Scheler. 


2 Grounding the Anthropological Perspective 


Heidegger belonged among the critics of philosophical anthropology as a 
research program, proclaiming it ontologically insufficient and arguing for 
the superiority of what in Being and Time is called "fundamental ontology" 
and a little later even “the metaphysics of Dasein’ over and against philo- 
sophical anthropology. Already in his course Ontology—The Hermeneutics of 
Facticity from 1923, Heidegger accuses Scheler's aforementioned essay of ram- 
bling on obsolete traditional problems without focus, only executing a "spe- 
cific method of looking away from facticity” (Ontologie, 24—5/21).! Heidegger 
criticizes Scheler's account for not being capable of articulating the problem 
concerning the human being in a way that would allow for a philosophically 
suitable and profound analysis. Instead of approaching human life in its actual 
being— which early Heidegger captures ontologically with the term “factic- 
ity"—Scheler and his contemporaries either tacitly or explicitly rely on tradi- 
tional conceptions that posit the human being as the animal possessing rea- 
son (animal rationale) and the creature made in the image of God (imago dei). 
The ancient Greek and Jewish-Christian heritage provides the foundation for 
Scheler's account of the human being as a person; but this heritage is at work 
without any methodological reflection on the experiential or hermeneutic 
background or "soil" (Boden) from which these conceptions sprung. Scheler 
only gives a sort of “mountain panorama’ or "narrative" that collects features of 
the human being, failing to live up to the requirements of a phenomenological 
inquiry (see Ontologie, 25/21). 

The judgment concerning the ontological shortcomings of philosophical 
anthropology is repeated in Being and Time, when Heidegger contends that 
Scheler's account of personhood fails to consider how “the kind of Being which 
belongs to a person [is] to be ascertained ontologically in a positive way" (sz, 
48/73). Heidegger on his part introduces the concept of “Dasein” (literally 


1 Notwithstanding his criticism, Heidegger delivers a public eulogy on the occasion of Scheler's 
sudden death in 1928— "the strongest philosophical force in Germany— nay, in contempo- 
rary Europe and even in philosophy as such" (GA 26, 62/62)—and he dedicates his Kant-book 
“to the memory of Max Scheler” (GA 3, v/v). For a nuanced assessment of their mutual recep- 
tion and influence see Dahlstrom (2002). 
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“being-there”) in order to refer to the particular kind of being that human 
beings represent. The term provides Heidegger’s ontological solution to the 
problem of how to address the being of the human being in the first place. It is 
not just another—artificial— name for humankind, as little as it refers to plain 
reality (in the sense of entities "lying around” or present). It functions as an 
ontological indicator for a mode of coping with existence that human beings 
exemplify. Heidegger holds that this terminological innovation and its onto- 
logical implications prevent his approach from committing the mistakes that 
he identifies in Scheler, whose lack of ontological radicality blocked the possi- 
bility of inquiring into the particular being of the human being. In Scheler, the 
"basic question of Dasein's Being" has not been explicitly posed. What prevents 
this question from being posed is "an orientation thoroughly coloured by the 
anthropology of Christianity and the ancient world, whose inadequate onto- 
logical foundations have been overlooked both by the philosophy of life and 
by personalism" (sz, 48/74). Bergson, Simmel, and Dilthey—the representa- 
tives of contemporary philosophy of life—as well as Husserl and Scheler—the 
most prominent voices representing phenomenology in its account of “per- 
sonhood"—Trely on the unquestioned tradition of ancient Greek and Christian 
anthropology with its inappropriate ontological assumptions. In fact, they lack 
a proper understanding of the problem that the anthropological question is 
actually derived from. They do not question the meaning of being. 

According to Heidegger the shortcomings of current philosophy with 
regard to giving a suitable account of the human being are rooted in the fact 
that it does not ask anew what the term “being” refers to in the first place. 
"Being" has been understood in terms of quantifiability, assertibility, physical 
reality, subjective evidence, or divine being—all of these notions represent 
philosophical points of departure for corresponding ontologies, which tend to 
serve as blueprints for what there is. Human life is often understood in depen- 
dence on these or similar ontological approaches, that is, forged within an 
ontological frame that is not derived from a phenomenology of human life or 
being. Hence, instead of more or less assuming a certain sense of being to be 
focal, philosophy as phenomenology is committed to inquire into the origins 
and the soil out of which any of those ontologies draw their plausibility and 
in which they are rooted. Heidegger's “fundamental ontology" seeks to deliver 
just this, namely, an elucidation of the meaning of being as a foundation or 
basis for any further ontological endeavor. For methodological reasons, such 
a fundamental ontology must take as its point of departure the form of being 
characterizing the entity that already deals with its being on a daily basis. This 
peculiar circularity legitimizes the priority in the general inquiry into being of 
the human being as Dasein, conceived as "that entity which in principle is to 
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be interrogated beforehand as to its Being" (Sz, 14/35). Exploring the meaning 
of being—arguably a fundamental endeavor for ontological analysis—must 
thus start out by questioning the way human beings conceived of as Dasein 
are as to their capability to be. This means that fundamental ontology is to be 
realized as an "analytic of Dasein"—the "first requirement in the question of 
Being" (Sz, 16/37). 

To sum up: In contrast to Scheler and his contemporaries, Heidegger claims 
that the project of philosophical anthropology in its various forms hinges on 
a prior investigation of the being of Dasein. This investigation is all the more 
mandatory as it delivers the foundation for the discipline that used to be dealt 
with as prima philosophia or first philosophy: ontology. Hence, Heidegger 
ontologizes the Kantian/Schelerian agenda of anthropology and the idea pre- 
sented above, that “all philosophical problems" are related to the “question of 
man" and his place in the cosmos. Not man or the human being and its place 
in the cosmos but its very being conceived of as Dasein must be the center 
of philosophical concern, as all philosophical questions one way or the other 
deal with questions of being. The reference to Scheler fades out in Heidegger's 
subsequent essays and books, but the verdict against the project of philo- 
sophical anthropology remains in place throughout his entire philosophical 
life: anthropology fails to question the origin of the conceptual background of 
its discourse? 

However, Heidegger's anti-anthropological attitude does not prevent him 
from considering the question concerning the human being to be of pivotal 
philosophical importance. On the contrary, Heidegger proclaims his own ver- 
sion of the Kantian/Schelerian focus on the human being in the following pro- 
grammatic statement: "The basic question of philosophy, the question con- 
cerning Being, is in itself the question concerning the human being, correctly 
understood" (GA 26, 20/16). Hence the question concerning the human being 
could not be more central. Of course, it all depends on the qualifying "correctly 
understood." If we were able to truly question and inquire into the human 
being, we would perform the question concerning being, the basic question of 
philosophy and the sole concern of Heidegger's entire thinking. How then can 
we enter into a discourse about the human being? How must phenomenolog- 
ical analysis approach its question concerning the human being appropriately 
(and not "only" anthropologically)? 


2 Atrenchant analysis of the systematic challenge of anthropology to Heidegger's ontological 
project and Heidegger's verdict against anthropology is presented by Fahrenbach (1970). 
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In the "Aristotle Introduction" (commonly referred to as “Natorp Report" in 
older scholarship) from 1922, Heidegger presents his reading of Aristotle as the 
answer to these questions, endorsing nota bene the notion of "anthropology." 
Heidegger proclaims the methodological importance of an anthropological 
account of the very project of reaching at a phenomenological understanding 
of the being of human factical life. The focus of this analysis is not restricted 
to human affairs—quite the contrary. It rather opens the path to a phenom- 
enological revision—methodologically speaking a destruction—of ontology 
and logic. Varying the Kantian/Schelerian thesis concerning the philosophical 
primacy of the discourse on the human being, Heidegger claims: 


The problematic of philosophy has to do with the Being of factical life. 
In this regard, philosophy is principal ontology, and it is so in such a way 
that the determinate, singular, world-laden regional ontologies receive 
the ground and sense of their own problems from the ontology of factic- 
ity. The problematic of philosophy has to do with the Being of factical life 
in the How of its Being-claimed and Being-interpreted at any given time. 
This means that philosophy, as the ontology of facticity, is at the same 
time the categorical interpretation of the claiming and interpreting; that 
is, it is logic. 
PIA, 364/368 


This passage states in what sense one can claim that the problem of factical life 
is linked to the most fundamental philosophical disciplines, ontology and logic. 
In fact, ontology and logic are rooted in the primordial unity of facticity. With 
this term, Heidegger captures what one might call the intrinsic performative 
character of human life as its peculiar ontological trait. That is to say that there 
is a life-form called "factical life" which requires a specific way of individuation 
of its members. In contrast, we might say that this particular chair in front of 
me, notwithstanding its unique material or position, exhibits the universal fea- 
tures that qualifies it as a chair. Or, similarly, that this particular ant at my feet 
exhibits the universal features of its species. Chair and ant are tokens of a type, 
individualizing specific properties that are common to all members of the 
same type or species. But factical life in the sense approached in Heidegger's 
passage above is different. Here the living being relates to or deals with its 
very being, exploring what it means to sustain factical life in every instance 
of its performance. There surely are biological properties that are common to 
all individual human beings qua their belonging to the human species. But 
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individual factical life is not exhausted by instantiating these features. Factical 
life—regardless whether the extension of this term is restricted to human 
beings or includes other biological species or non-human life-forms—is what 
it is because of its having to interpret its very living. For this reason, Heidegger 
claims that human beings have a pre-ontological acquaintance with or under- 
standing of being. This is not because all human beings have explicit knowl- 
edge about ontological theories, but because they already articulate their being 
practically, in the daily performance of their being in the diversities of socio- 
cultural life. And they do so in language, by way of being having to respond to 
or interpret the requirements of everyday life. Hence, Heidegger claims that 
the origin of logic is to be found in the logos of human factical being, a logos 
that is not to be thought of as a discourse about the being of human beings, 
but as the self-articulation of human beings in the execution of livinga human 
life. In that sense, philosophical articulation *only" makes explicit (interpreta- 
tion as explication) what factical life pre-philosophically had articulated in the 
course of its enactment. Philosophy, then, is the continuation of the herme- 
neutic tendencies already inherent in factical life. The formula of a hermeneu- 
tic of facticity captures in its genitive clause (Hermeneutik der Faktizität) the 
double meaning that Heidegger has in mind: it is the interpretation of facticity, 
interpreting facticity, and this hermeneutic reflexivity provides the mode of 
being, which is characteristic of the human being.? Hence, Heidegger's "fac- 
ticity" captures ontologically what Dilthey had aimed at in his famous propo- 
sition that "life has to be understood from life itself,” as “life interprets itself" 
(Dilthey 1990, 370). Employing the concept of facticity, Heidegger ontologizes 
"interpretation" as a basic ontological characteristic of human life, instead of 
seeing it as just an epistemological feature that reanimates lived experience as 
its inverse operation (as claimed by Dilthey [1979, 214]). Experience is interpre- 
tation. Hermeneutics then indicates a trait of human factical life itself.* 


3 Thelecture course Ontology—The Hermeneutic of Facticity begins with a meditation on "fac- 
ticity" as the being-character of human beings, ending with a passage that renders the self- 
articulation of factical life as follows: "Accordingly, factical’ means something which is of 
itself articulated with respect to, on the basis of, and with a view to such a factical character 
of being and ‘is’ in this manner. If we take ‘life’ to be a mode of ‘being,’ then factical life’ 
means: our own Dasein which is 'there' for us in one expression or another of the character 
of its being, and this expression, too, is in the manner of being" (GA 63, 7/5). Articulation 
and expression have to be taken as primordial ontological determinations, characterizing the 
being of the human life-form. 

4 Correspondingly, rhetoric has to be conceived of ontologically: "The original sense of 
rhetoric had long disappeared. Insofar as one forgot to inquire into the concrete function 
of Aristotelian logic, one gave up the basic possibility of interpreting this so that it would 
thereby become clear that rhetoric is nothing other than the discipline in which the 
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Heidegger's so-called hermeneutic turn (Grondin 1994; Hoy 2006) consists 
in the claim that factical life is interpretative being. The hermeneutical dimen- 
sion does not enter the picture only on the level of scientific interpretation of 
human products or documents but characterizes the human life-form all the 
way down. Philosophical hermeneutics then would be the explicit conceptual 
articulation of this movement of life. It follows that Heidegger aims at a practi- 
cal or pre-theoretical logic and ontology, a way of approaching and articulating 
being that does not rely on preconceptions handed down in the course of the 
history of Western metaphysical thinking, but that is articulated in “primor- 
dial" dealings with the affairs of factical life. Philosophy conceived of as phe- 
nomenology must develop logic and ontology on the basis of such primordial 
dealings, if it really aims at going back to “the matter itself,” as Husserl's stated 
it in his programmatic mantra. Aristotle actually provided what could be taken 
as a promising corresponding account, the phenomenological force of which, 
however, he himself was not able to spell out ontologically, and which has been 
lost in translation when it was handed down through the centuries, providing 
"the anthropology of Christianity and the ancient world" with its “inadequate 
ontological foundations" (sz, 48/74). 

Phrased in the vocabulary of early Heidegger, the challenge is to come to 
terms with the motivational sources of the conceptual articulations that has 
shaped the guiding idea of the human being ever since its ancient origins. The 
hermeneutical task is then the critical destruction of the philosophical tra- 
dition and its basic concepts, that is, “‘historical’ knowing in a radical sense 
of that term" (PIA, 368/371). As to the question of the human being, what is 
needed is to review the Aristotelian "definition" of the human being as the 
zoion logon ekhon, which has been handed down as animal rationale, as such 
providing the guiding idea of Western anthropological thinking ever since 
Aristotle, but which in fact was "already long ago uprooted from the soil of its 
original source and thus from the possibility of demonstrating it in a genuine 
manner" (GA 63, 26/21). The difficulties begin already when one “misspells” 
the question to which the phrase of zöion logon ekhon is supposed to give an 
answer: "The question ‘What is man?’ blocks its own view of what it is really 
after with an object foreign to it" (GA 63, 26/21; italics added). Its object cannot 
be given as the simple correlate of a “what”; the being of anthropos cannot be 
grasped by way of its quidditas or whatness to begin with. Heidegger holds that 
philosophy must articulate the how of human existence, if it is to deal with 


self-interpretation of Dasein is explicitly fulfilled. Rhetoric is nothing other than the interpre- 
tation of concrete being-there, the hermeneutic of Dasein itself" (GA 18, 110/75). 
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the human being. Hence anthropology must address its subject by means of 
an ontological investigation that explores the way humans unfold their being. 
Philosophical anthropology is possible only as human ontology, which in fact 
is what the programmatic sketches of a phenomenological hermeneutics of 
facticity in the "Aristotle Introduction" and the lecture course of the Summer 
Semester (SS) 1924 were aiming at. 

This is the perspective that Heidegger takes when revisiting Aristotle (cf. 
Weigelt 2002, 25-6). The deconstruction of the ontological and logical tradi- 
tions and their guiding concepts takes Aristotle as its point of departure, espe- 
cially the texts that are most directly concerned with human existence, such 
as De Anima, the Rhetoric, the Nicomachean Ethics, and the Politics. As many 
scholars have highlighted (Sheehan 1975; Bernasconi 1990; Brogan 1994; Habart 
2000; Wisnewski 2012)—following Heidegger's own statement in his autobi- 
ographical essay “My Way to Phenomenology" from 1963 (ZsD, 81-90/74-82)— 
Heidegger sees in Aristotle a phenomenologist avant la lettre of human facti- 
cal life, and he teaches Aristotle to his students along these lines (see GA 17, 
5ff./3ff.; GA 18, 7ff./5ff.). Ultimately, Heidegger aims at showing how Aristotle's 
phenomenological anthropology harbors the conceptual means to decon- 
struct Aristotle's own basic ontological concepts (and the tradition of Western 
metaphysical thinking that by and large depends on Aristotelian concepts).? 
In other words, Heidegger turns Aristotle against himself in order to help the 
possibility of another kind of (ethical) ontology to emerge.® 


4 Aristotle and Radical Phenomenological Anthropology 


Turning to Aristotle, then, means to revisit the origin of Western ontologi- 
cal concepts, an origin that lies in Aristotle's phenomenological articulation 
of the mode of being characteristic of human beings, an elucidation of the 
way humans exist (disclosing so to speak the adverbial mode or the “ ‘how’ of 
human existing"). Aristotle paves the way for a "correct understanding" of the 


5 Heidegger argues that Aristotelian ontology with its primacy of ousia (“being”; originally 
"property, one's own 'available' resources") ultimately relies on the paradigm of poiesis (pro- 
duction) (see, e.g., GA 18, 214ff./144ff.), whereas his anthropology and ethics seem to rec- 
ommend the domain of praxis as the proper background or "soil" (Boden) for an ontology 
of factical life. This crucial systematic point would require a more detailed analysis and a 
more nuanced evaluation than can be given here; see Taminiaux (1988); Volpi (1994); Weigelt 
(2002). 

6 Forasimilar reading of Aristotle, circumventing Heidegger, see Baracchi (2008). 
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question concerning the human being, and hence, this is how one should read 
Aristotle according to Heidegger: 


This task [sc. of phenomenological destruction] can be achieved only if a 
concrete interpretation of the Aristotelian philosophy is made available; 
this interpretation must be oriented according to the problem of factic- 
ity, i.e. according to a radical phenomenological anthropology. 

PIA, 371/373 


In this passage, Heidegger endorses the project of anthropology, though in 
a way that is oriented according to the aforementioned problem of facticity. 
I take it that the qualifiers “radical phenomenological” suffice to ensure the 
"correct understanding" of the question concerning the human being (accord- 
ing to GA 26, 20/16; see above). A (radical) phenomenological anthropology 
provides the perspective of facticity, which has to be taken as the guiding clue 
for a revision and a comprehensive interpretation of Aristotle's philosophy. 
Such an interpretation on the other hand repares the complex task of a phe- 
nomenological destruction. 

Claiming that the encounter with Aristotle offers the conceptual framework 
for Heidegger's own phenomenological as well as ontological thinking is any- 
thing but novel. As it has been argued in detail by a great number of schol- 
ars (Sheehan 1975; Taminiaux 1988; Bernasconi 1990; Kisiel 1993; Volpi 1994; 
Brogan 1994, 2006; Weigelt 2002), it is Aristotle who enables Heidegger to see 
the actual link between ontological and practical thinking that lies at the heart 
of the project of Being and Time. However, the anthropological background, 
and in particular the significance of the account given in De Anima, has gained 
little attention in the literature. Rectifying this omission, I want to argue that 
Heidegger's take on Aristotle shows just why anthropology—understood as 
"radical phenomenological" anthropology—by the same token prepares the 
way for ontology. 

The first course on Aristotle that Heidegger taught was a seminar (Übungen) 
on De Anima in the Summer Semester of 1921 (see Kisiel 1993, 230-1; an attempt 
to assess its significance based on the (sparse) notes of Heidegger's student 
Helene Weiss is made by Hayes 2007). He refers to De Anima in his subsequent 
lecture courses, for instance in his Introduction to Phenomenological Research, 
explaining how this text should be read: "Peri psykhes | De Anima] is no psychol- 
ogy in the modern sense, but instead deals with the being of a human being (or 
of living beings in general) in the world" (GA 17, 6/4; see also GA 18, 18/22, 30; 
GA 19, 18/13). From this perspective, De Anima or On the Soul does not analyze 
what in modern philosophy is usually referred to as the mental or the mind in 
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its intercourse with the body or embodiment. De Anima shows how animated 
beings, among them most significantly human beings, are naturally disposed 
to entertain a life, a life that for all organisms includes some sort of motion (at 
least in the minimal sense of metabolism and growth) and perception (at least 
in a minimal sense of touch as the capacity for discriminating digestibles and 
non-digestibles). In this sense it explores the being-in-the-world of animated 
entities, that is, life. How, then, is the being of living beings in general and the 
human being in particular articulated according to Aristotle's De Anima? 


5 Communicating Perception 


Heidegger does not follow the structure or the line of argument in De Anima. 
His focus is on the human soul as the actuality that enables the human being 
to deal with its environment in disclosing it. To begin with, Heidegger argues 
that there is an intrinsic connection between aisthésis and legein in Aristotle, 
that is, the connection between perceiving (Vernehmen) and speech. On the 
one hand, seeing and the visible provide the content matter of the concept 
of a phenomenon as what shows itself as itself to a living being that is capa- 
ble of aisthesis or perceiving. Perceiving is then a mode of disclosing (GA 17, 
30/24), as "perception of proper objects is always true" (DA 3.3.427b13). In so 
far as seeing as aisthesis most significantly works on the basis of discerning 
or distinguishing (Ákrinein)— basically of opposites with regard to a particular 
sense (sweet/sour, light/dark, high-pitched/low-pitched, soft/hard, etc.)—it 
is linked to speech and talking. In a rather forced reading of DA 3.2.426b12ff., 
Heidegger argues that grasping differences across different qualities (white 
vs. sweet) presupposes that one is able to distinguish something from some- 
thing else in the unity of a state of affairs. I might see the book as green and 
not grey, which I took it to be at first glance; and although different senses are 
involved, I am able to perceive the same amount of milk as both white and 
sweet. Perceiving, then, is structured analogously to the synthetic structure of 
a sentence that articulates something as something (and not something else), a 
claim that allows Heidegger to connect aisthesis and legein via krinein (GA 17, 
29/23). Hence, aisthesis, understood as krinein, is already articulative; as such 
it implies the possibility of sharing a perceived object with one another. "The 
speaking is one with the manner of perceiving. Speaking is already at work in 
this distinguishing. Only on the basis of possible communication can one suc- 
ceed at all to make a unitary fact of the matter accessible to several individuals 
in its unitary character. The logos is at work here as a communicating logos" (GA 
17, 28/21; see also GA 18, 44/32). 
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In this line of argument, Heidegger goes from perceiving by way of distin- 
guishing and articulating to communicating and sharing. Hence, following 
Heidegger, Aristotle's account of perception does not only entail a description 
of human life in its intercourse with the world understood as environment or 
Umwelt, but also a description of human life in its social relationality or integ- 
rity within the social world or Mitwelt." Already perception has to be under- 
stood as primordially social. This is not because people can be the objects of 
mutual perception or because speakers can represent non-verbal perceptional 
content via communication, but because perceiving implies distinguishing and 
articulating. It thereby already provides the possibility of sharing in language. 

Given that perception is already characterized by the possibility of 
being shared, it seems plausible to grant hearing some priority among the 
senses: “ ‘Hearing, akouein, which corresponds to speaking, is the fundamen- 
tal mode of ‘perceiving, the genuine possibility of aisthesis. In hearing, I am 
in communication with other human beings insofar as being-human means 
speaking" (GA 18, 44/32). Being-human means speaking, Heidegger claims, and 
as such it is communication, Mitteilung or sharing. Note that communicability 
describes a primordial trait of human beings.? 

The "being of the human being in the world" is, hence, characterized by 
its potential for discerning and sharing the world with others. Phrased in 
Heidegger's terminology, factical life is essentially characterized as being-with- 
one-another. This potential or dynamis is elucidated by a functional analysis 
of the biological capacities humans possess and exercise in the unity of liv- 
ing a human life. Heidegger is eager to explain that the Aristotelian approach 
does not support a reading that distinguishes different capabilities that could 
be centered in some Ego or res cogitans. Human life is characterized by the 
functional unity of its enactment. Everything hinges on understanding that 
the possibility of human perception and perceiving is grounded in the con- 
dition of speaking.? “In this way, human life in its Being, psykhe, is speaking, 


7 Early Heidegger introduces Selbstwelt (self-world), Mitwelt (with-world or social world) and 
Umwelt (environmental world) as the three equiprimordial and irreducible elements of the 
Lebenswelt (life-world); see GA 58 (61, 64/43, 45); GA 59 (10/6). Mitwelt and Umwelt provide 
the modes of givenness of material entities or social beings that the self encounters in its 
experience of the world. Heidegger takes Aristotle's analysis of phronesis (translated as “cir- 
cumspection [Umsicht]”) to render the practical rationality of world experience in the inter- 
wovenness of self-, with- and environmental world; see P1A (353/362). 

8 Forasimilar reading that highlights Aristotle's Rhetoric and the (dynamic) primacy of being- 
with-one-another (as co-existence) over singular Dasein (or existence), see most recently 
Knudsen (2019). 

9 Seealso Heidegger's oral elaboration rendered by Weiss in GA 17 (296/225). 
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interpreting, i.e., it is a carrying out of aletheuein. Aristotle ..., in the De Anima, 
found[ed] this state of affairs ontologically" (GA 19, 18/13). 


6 Speaking Life and Well-Being 


It is interesting to follow up on this claim, which lends a certain significance to 
(Heidegger's reading of) Aristotle's De Anima. The passage that Heidegger here 
(GA 19, 10/13) and in related contexts (GA 63, 10/8; GA 17, 20/15-16) refers to is 
found in DA 2.8 and reads: 


For nature uses the air breathed for two functions [erga |; just as it uses 
the tongue for tasting and articulation [dialekton], and of these tasting is 
essential [anankaion] (and so is found in a greater number of creatures), 
while expression is for the sake of well-being [he d" hermeneia heneka tou 
eu], so also nature uses breath both to maintain the inner warmth, as 
something essential [anankaion] ... and also to produce voice [pros ten 
phönen] so that there may be well-being [hopos hyparkhéi to eu]. 


DA 2.8.420b17-22 


Aristotle characterizes in this central passage the life-form of speaking animals 
and thereby adds a tendency or telos to the capability of perceiving and com- 
municating. Located in the chapter on hearing, Aristotle explains the natural 
function of the inhaled air in pneumatic animals. While unanimated entities 
may make sounds when they are struck in a medium (air), only pneumatic 
animals are able to produce sound by uttering a voice. Moreover, pneumatic 
animals have the possibility of producing meaningful sound, that is, speech, 
provided the striking part has “a soul and a certain imagination [phantasias 
tinos]" (DA 2.8.420b32). 

Aristotle explains these matters by presenting a double-function theory (as 
he does with regard to the human tongue in PA 2.17.660a17). The very same 
matter (air or breath) can support two different functions (warmth and voice). 
The very same organ (the tongue) can support two different activities (tasting 
and articulated speech). These pairs are each organized along the distinction 
of living according to essential necessity (to anankaion) and living orientated 
towards well-being (to eu). Both of these are teleological causes supporting 
the subsistence of the whole organism, but with a slightly different qualifi- 
cation of their ultimate end, namely, essential or plain being and well-being, 
survival and the good life respectively. It is the capacity for speaking—in its 
communicative function rendered as dialektos and hermeneia—that provides 
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the “organ” to promote well-being. The functional analysis developed so far 
does not in principle exclude non-human animals from voice and meaning- 
ful sound. All animals (even plants) are animated and hence have a soul. One 
might think that if an organism that is equipped with a set of organs (lungs, 
windpipe, pharynx, tongue, lips) necessary for pneumatic articulation actually 
produces sound, its soul might as well have caused this event by accompanying 
it with a certain mental image, which on the description given above would 
be sufficient to qualify this sound as speech. Hence, Aristotle does not take 
an anthropocentric view per se. He rather describes a life-form in a functional 
analysis—a life-form capable of pursuing its living in orientation towards well- 
being—on the basis of its specific biological instantiation (on the physiologi- 
cal bases for voice and speech according to Aristotle, see Zirin 1980). 

However, at other places, Aristotle is clear that only the human species 
fulfills the criteria given above; only the human being is capable of speech 
in a proper sense, leaving non-human animals only the capability of uttering 
voices: "The different viviparous quadrupeds utter different voices [phonen ], 
but they have no power of speech [dialekton]; this power is peculiar to man" 
(HA 4.9.536a32-b2; see also PA 2.17.660a15ff. and, of course, Pol. 1.2.1253a10-u1). 
Looking back on Heidegger's anti-anthropological verdict, one might defend 
the functional approach of De Anima. It provides a frame for an anthropologi- 
cal perspective, which is concerned with the *how of existence" of a life-form, 
instead of dogmatically positing human properties or qualities in the human 
being qua being human. 

Seen from the perspective of De Anima, human beings exhibit a life-form 
that is naturally orientated towards a certain qualification of its living, namely 
the good life or living well (eu zen). Humans are biologically disposed not just 
to ensure their mere existence or survival, but to promote their well-being. Or 
rather, the human being exists in such a way that it, in its orientation towards 
its well-being, in fact promotes its true natural being. Note that Aristotle uses 
the substantivized adverb to eu—the adverbial good, literally “the well’— 
twice in the passage. Hence the capacity for speech and discourse qualifies the 
"how" of human existence. It opens up for communal deliberation and evalua- 
tion in a dimension not accessible to those species that do not possess speech. 
It discloses life in light of a certain qualification, of living well. 

According to Aristotle, one obviously cannot understand human biology 
without a concept of the good life. Without this perspective, we would not know 
how to interpret the human life-form, as we would lack its proper function. 
This perspective entails more than just the principle of a perfect realization 
of a certain potential or a perfect mastering of particular skills or techniques. 
The perspective of the good allows one to interpret the course of life in the 
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movement of the living organism as a whole towards its ultimate fulfillment, a 
goal that the Nicomachean Ethics describes as happiness or eudaimonia. It pro- 
vides a horizon for evaluating the meaning or the value of skills, techniques, 
and virtues in the first place. Therefore, the teleology implied in the concept 
of the good opens up for the dimension of a good life; it provides a principle 
with which to organize a course of life precisely as a way of living. This dimen- 
sion is available to living beings equipped with language; it is linked to logos 
and dialegesthai, to language and discourse. The passage from De anima, 2.8 
420b19, introduces the word herméneia, rendered by Hamlyn as “expression.” 
Liddell, Scott, and Jones (1968, s. v. &punvela) give "explication" and “interpre- 
tation" as the basic meaning. Aristotle seems to use the term as a synonym 
for dialektos. It varies the same idea, namely, to articulate a certain topic in 
conversation with each other. Interpreting and explaining the world to and with 
each other describes the drift of human life in its orientation towards well-being. 


7 Agathontology 


Heidegger's Aristotelian anthropology discovers the idea of the human being 
in the interwovenness of sociality or social relationality and language or the 
faculty of speech. Phrased in Heidegger's terminology, these two traits are 
equiprimordial: "The determination of being-with-one-another is equiprimor- 
dial with the determination of speaking-being. It would be altogether wrong 
to deduce one from the other; rather, the phenomenon of the being-there of 
human beings as such possesses equiprimordially speaking-being and being- 
with-one-another" (GA 18, 64/45). Hence, we can neither say that humans 
speak because they are social beings nor that they are social beings because 
they possess language. It follows that it is equally wrong to conceive of the 
human as a being that possesses language. Heidegger makes it clear that the 
phenomenological analysis provided by Aristotle does not allow for a subjec- 
tivist interpretation of the human being: 


This being-with-one-another means a Aow of being: the human being is 
in the mode of being-with-one-another. The basic assertion that I myself 
make about myself as a living human being in my world, the primary 
assertion: “I am,” is genuinely false. One must say: “I am one [ich bin 
man]. ... This One is the genuine how of everydayness, of average, con- 
crete being-with-one-another. From out of this One, arises the manner 
and mode in which human beings see the world initially and for the most 
part, in which the world matters to human beings, in which human beings 
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address the world. The one is the genuine how of the being of human 
beings in everydayness, and the genuine bearer of this One is language. 
GA 18, 63-4/45 


Readers of Heidegger will have a strong case in arguing against subjectivist read- 
ings of Dasein and the primacy of existence conceived of as self-relationality!? 
if they refer to this or similar passages. Instead, Heidegger makes it clear that 
the first person singular, rendered as “I am,” does not characterize human exis- 
tence in an ontologically sufficient or primordial manner. Initially and for the 
most part, the One—in the sense of “one says so” or “one used to think that"— 
is the manner in which we are related to the world. Correspondingly, language 
is not seen as an instrument or tool that would connect isolated subjects or 
independent persons, establishing intersubjectivity or sociality as a result. 
Instead, Dasein conceived of as the One is always already there in and on the 
basis of language. 

Once again, Heidegger describes these basic features of the being character- 
istic of human beings in terms of the *how" of the actual enactment of living 
a human life. The guiding idea concerning the human being that Heidegger 
seeks to gain from his Aristotle reading is not meant to culminate in a defini- 
tion of the human being in terms of an answer to the question of its essence or 
its “what.” It aims at a phenomenological description of the way this being is 
enacted in its daily living. According to Aristotle, living a life understood as the 
movement of its enacting has a formal direction or a telos, a good, ultimately 
referred to as "the good" (to agathon) or *happiness" (eudaimonia). Executing a 
human life in the movement of talking with each other means to be concerned 
with one's being in terms of well-being. 

Heidegger's reading presses this crucial point to its extreme. In his detailed 
analysis of the corresponding passages in the Nicomachean Ethics (esp. 1.1, 5, 
6) he argues that all of the qualifications given by Aristotle for the good or 
well-being remain in a functional or formal indeterminacy, explaining the 
need for ethical deliberation and political negotiation. To be sure, Aristotle 
gives a whole list of features of the good. The highest good, conceived of 
as eudaimonia, is that which is pursued for its own sake and for the sake of 
which all other aims and intentions ultimately are pursued. It is self-sufficient 
(autarkes) and does not lead or guide to something that would be of even 
higher estimate (EN 1.7.1097b20). It is the ultimate goal par excellence. But 
these qualifications remain formal. Notably the so-called "function argument" 


10 See also Knudsen (2019, 9), in his comment on Volpi and Taminiaux. 
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does not really suffice to cash out what to agathon or eudaimonia really mean. 
The good of the human being is defined as “the active exercise of his soul’s fac- 
ulties in conformity with excellence or virtue," and "this activity must occupy 
a complete lifetime" (EN 1.7.1098a16—20). But Aristotle admits that this defini- 
tion does no more than outline a line of thought (EN 1.7.1098a16). This “rough 
sketch" is filled out in some detail as the treatise moves forward, for instance 
in the doctrine of the virtues in accordance with the division of the soul, that 
is, in the virtues of character and the virtues of thought, or in the analysis of 
the forms of friendship (Wisnewski 2012) and in the analysis of pleasure in 
book 10. Although these studies and discussions provide some specification, 
the treatise does not eliminate the indeterminacy of the good. Aristotle high- 
lights the advantage of the formal character of his theory, as it allows him to 
integrate rather different traditional approaches (EN 1.8.1098boff.). The various 
analyses of the Nicomachean Ethics all gain their focus from the task of living a 
life in thelight of the human good, but they do not unburden one from the task 
of interpreting it in factical life. Even the famous doctrine of the contempla- 
tive life, which is proven to fulfill the list of formal criteria for the highest good 
most appropriately, still only offers an overarching perspective. Contemplative 
life depends on its practical actualization (for instance via the cultivation of 
habits) and its interpretation under the conditions of living a human life (see 
EN. 10.9.1179b1-4). 

This formalism is of central importance and noted by Aristotle in his meth- 
odological remarks in the third chapter of Book One (EN 1.3.1094b13-28). It 
would be wrong to read these passages as if Aristotle wanted to excuse the inca- 
pacity of practical philosophy to live up to the strongest scientific standards by 
pointing to special conditions that exceptionally bracket the otherwise praise- 
worthy scientific ideal. He does not only defend political science and ethical 
deliberation in its own right over and against demonstrative science and the 
ideal of theoria. Human orientation towards the good in its formal determina- 
tion as "rational activity of the soul in conformity with excellence" does not 
describe an unambiguous state of affairs that can be objectively identified by 
means of certain criteria. It introduces a formal perspective that may be dis- 
sected into different aspects, the indeterminacy of each of which, however, 
will be perpetuated on every new level of inquiry. 

If one takes ethics to consist in an analysis of the good life, one could run 
the risk of misunderstanding the philosophical program both with regard to 
the ontological status of its subject matter and with regard to the epistemo- 
logical status of its method. What is needed is a science that is not a science, 
dealing with an object that can never be given as an object. It is exactly this 
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paradoxical situation that Heidegger's phenomenological hermeneutics of fac- 
ticity claims to respond to. At the end of the day, "the good" neither refers to 
an external object nor to a particular state. It refers to practical life itself as its 
ultimate goal, phrased by Aristotle as euzöia (living well) and eupraxia (doing 
well) (EN 1.8.1098b22). The conclusion that Heidegger draws from his analysis 
of the good in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics is the following: 


Thus the being itself of human beings is what, in the end, constitutes 
the haplös teleion [unconditionally complete] of a being that is there 
[Daseienden]. And this haplos teleion is what one means by the expres- 
sion eudaimonia. Aristotle gives this popular, ordinary concept a spe- 
cifically philosophical sense by determining eudaimonia on the basis of 
being-there [Dasein] itself. 

GA 18, 96/66 


One might compare this passage with the following from Being and Time: 


We are ourselves the entities to be analyzed. The Being of any such entity 

is in each case mine. These entities, in their Being, comport themselves 

towards their Being. As entities with such Being, they are delivered over 

to their own Being. Being is that which is an issue for every such entity. 
SZ, 41-42/67 


Hence Heidegger transforms the agathon into the being itself of human 
beings. The very own being of Dasein is its ultimate end (haplös teleion). What 
in Being and Time could seem to be a description of Dasein as a self that is 
reflecting on itself (hence describing self-relationality or even some version of 
self-consciousness) is in fact developed on the basis of a reading of Aristotle’s 
analysis of the human way of living as practical life, striving for well-being. In 
Aristotle, this life is necessarily or “naturally” conceived of as social or commu- 
nal, as itis enacted with or in language. Factical life or Dasein is always already 
being-with-one-another or Miteinandersein (koinönia); it captures a life-form 
concerned with its being as being well. 


8 Concluding Remarks 


According to Scheler, the human being is characterized by its indefinabil- 
ity. There is nonetheless a need for some idea of the human being that can 
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account for this ontological peculiarity, a task that Scheler assigns to (the 
hitherto non-existing approach called) philosophical anthropology, pursuing 
the idea of the person as his guiding thread. Heidegger’s phenomenological 
reading of Aristotle tries to avoid the metaphysical shortcomings—manifested 
in modern subjectivism—that follow such an approach. In Aristotle he finds 
the possibility of a radical phenomenological anthropology. Conceiving of 
anthropology this way—and not like Scheler—delivers an adequate point of 
departure for arriving at an idea of the human being. It provides, moreover, 
the basis for a revision of ontology and logic in terms of a fundamental ontol- 
ogy. Heidegger develops the intricate connection between speaking and being- 
with-one-another, between the faculty of speech and social relationality, on the 
basis of Aristotle's anthropological analysis, presented in De Anima and related 
documents. His own hermeneutic of facticity projects the drive of human life 
towards the good or well-being onto the movement of human life itself, con- 
cerned with its very being. This way, human transcendence has become intran- 
sitive. Transcendence is not a movement towards the divine or spirit (as in 
Scheler), but towards the very being of human beings. Transcendence quali- 
fies the way of human living towards a certain, indeterminable and yet always 
already envisaged mode of existence. Phrased differently: the good is the 
ground for speaking. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Virtue and Authenticity 
Heidegger's Interpretation of Aristotle’s Ethical Concepts 


Pal Rykkja Gilbert 


Hence resolve is either desiderative intellect or intellectual desire, 
and this kind of originating principle is (a) human being. 


ARISTOTLE, The Nicomachean Ethics, 6.2 


1 Introduction 


There is a well-known anecdote expressive of Heidegger's relationship to 
Aristotle, well-worn by now among Heidegger scholars, and no longer an anec- 
dote in the proper sense: in 1952, as he was preparing the audience for a lecture 
on Nietzsche, Heidegger told his students, ‘It is advisable that you postpone 
the reading of Nietzsche for the time being and before that spend your time 
studying Aristotle for ten or fifteen years’ (GA 8, 78/73).! Although presented as 
the most efficient way to attain the required discipline for reading the work of 
Nietzsche in the proper way, the remark also betrays something of Heidegger’s 
own intellectual development: he devoted a decisive part of the years leading 
up to the publication of Being and Time in 1927 to the study and teaching of 
Aristotle, originally with a view to writing a book on the Greek philosopher. 
Of this book, there only ever appeared in print an introduction, written in 1922 
and later lost, then rediscovered and published in 1989; but the lecture courses 
that Heidegger gave in the 1920s, and that have been published within the last 
fifty years, reveal much of what the introduction seemed to promise. 

Long before the publication of these lectures began, they made their influ- 
ence known through the soon-to-be-famous students who attended them, 


1 All translations in this chapter are my own except where noted otherwise, based on the edi- 
tions listed in the bibliography. 
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among others Hans-Georg Gadamer, Hannah Arendt, Leo Strauss, and Jacob 
Klein. Gadamer and Arendt, in particular, were especially impressed by the 
lectures on Aristotle’s practical philosophy, and the importance that Arendt 
attaches to the distinction between poiesis (production) and praxis (action) 
and Gadamer to the related contrast of tekhne (art) to phronesis (practical wis- 
dom) can both be traced back to Heidegger’s reading of the sixth book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics (see Arendt, THC, passim; Gadamer, WM, 317-29/310-21).? 
Moreover, it is now a commonly held opinion among Heidegger scholars that 
the Aristotelian concept of phronesis was one important, if not the model for 
the notion of authenticity that is worked out in Being and Time (Kisiel 1993, 
9; Volpi 1992, 111; 1994, 208; 2007b, 42; Dreyfus 2000, esp. 163; Sinclair 2006, 111; 
Yfantis 2009, 350). 

Nevertheless, Heidegger's magnum opus refers only once, vaguely and indi- 
rectly, to phronésis, in a footnote (Sz 225n1/494nxlii); Gadamer, who had the 
privilege of reading parts of the introduction to the projected book on Aristotle 
in 1922, was surprised upon reading it again after its rediscovery, apparently 
because he thought phronésis would play a much more prominent role in that 
text than it turned out to do (HtJ, 81-2; see also NE VI, 67);? and Heidegger's lec- 
ture courses on Aristotle's ethical works have been repeatedly claimed in recent 
scholarship to empty Aristotle's concepts of their ethical content, thereby 
effecting an 'ontologisation' of the Aristotelian ethical project (e.g. Volpi 1992, 
esp. 104-20; 1994, esp. 201-209; Rosen 2002, esp. 123-4; Yfantis 2009, 348-51 
Kontos 2011, 110-11), if not a ‘complete inversion and perversion’ (Gonzalez 
2006, 129). This impression of de-ethification fits well with the several remarks 
in Being and Time that ‘authentic’ and ‘inauthentic’ are to be conceived of as 
morally neutral terms (see e.g. sz 167/211), and with indications in the lectures 
themselves that the ethical project of Aristotle is somehow bracketed (GA 18, 
101/69—70; see also PIA, 376/377). 

In this chapter I pursue Heidegger's interpretation of some of Aristotle's 
most important ethical concepts, specifically phronesis and prohairesis. I aim, 
first, to provide some background for the way in which he approaches the 
ethical works in general, and these concepts in particular; secondly, to bring 
Heidegger's interpretations into relief through a comparison with other, more 


2 Seech.6 and g in this volume for further discussion of Gadamer's and Arendt's respective 
interpretations. 

3 Themanuscript that Gadamer had read in 1922 did not include the programmatic outline of 
the book on Aristotle, so it is most likely that it is the respective prominence of sophia and 
phronesis in this outline that surprised him, not that he misremembered the part he actually 
read, and re-read, back in the day (see HtJ, 78-82). 
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conventional readings, and by judging the legitimacy and the fecundity of the 
more distinctive aspects of Heidegger's ‘confrontation’; thirdly, to reassess the 
claims that Heidegger 'ontologises' or ‘perverts’ Aristotle's ethical project. 

Heidegger's first thorough and publically available engagement with pArone- 
sis is the ‘Aristotle Introduction’ of 1922 (PIA), but his interpretation is then 
elaborated in minute detail in the first part of the 1924/5 lecture course pub- 
lished under the title Plato's Sophist (GA 19). Closely but ambiguously related to 
phronesis is prohairesis, often translated into English as 'rational choice, while 
Heidegger at different points attempts to capture its sense by means of the 
translations ‘seizing’, ‘anticipation’, and ‘resolve’. Prohairesis is only mentioned 
in a marginal note in PIA (360n45) but treated at some length in the lecture 
courses of both the Summer Semester 1924 (GA 18) and the Winter Semester 
1924/5 (GA 19). In the notion of prohairesis are directly and explicitly joined 
the intellectual virtue of phronesis and the comprehensive virtue of character 
(areté), rendered by Heidegger as both ‘authenticity’ and ‘seriousness’. 


2 The Impetus: Human Existence and Truth as Disclosure 


In the introduction to his projected book on Aristotle from 1922, Heidegger 
reveals the original intention behind his interpretation of phronésis, before 
he goes on to indicate significant characteristics of the form that this inter- 
pretation would take. In this text the overarching purpose of the whole study 
of Aristotle is presented as part of a ‘destruction’ of the inherited interpreta- 
tion of human existence (das menschliche Dasein), 'factical life' (das faktische 
Leben) (PIA, 366-72/369-74). Heidegger at the time considered human fac- 
tical life, interrogated as to its character of being, to be the object of philo- 
sophical research (PIA, 348-9/359-60; cf. Gadamer, Ht], 77; Yfantis 2009, 129- 
37; Thanassas 2012, 35-40, esp. 40n33). Given that 'factical existence always 
is what it is only as fully its own [voll eigene], not as the as-such existence 
[Überhauptdasein] of some general humanity for which caring is simply a 
dream mission' (PIA, 350/360), this research cannot be carried out once and 
for all but remains a task for each historical time (PIA, 348-50/359-60, 361/366, 
365-6/369). Furthermore, traditional ways of conceptualising life and human 
being determine the way philosophy approaches this object. For that reason, 
any enlightened and genuinely fresh and contemporary philosophical endeav- 
our must come to terms with the interpretative history that constitutes its 
point of departure. Finally, Heidegger argues that the inherited conceptions of 
the human being are decisively influenced - perhaps better: essentially deter- 
mined - by the Aristotelian conception, a conception that was already based 
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on an ontologically inappropriate interpretation, something close to what 
Aristotle himself described as 'transgression into a different genus’ (metabasis 
eis allo genos; see An. Post. 1.7.75a38—9) and akin to what in analytic philoso- 
phy might be called a ‘category mistake’ (PIA, 385-6/383-4, 389-90/386-7). His 
thesis is, briefly put, that Aristotle took as paradigm for what it meant to be, 
in general, the being of the finished product of everyday making, the 'being- 
produced’ (Hergestelltsein) and ‘being-finished’ (Fertigsein) resulting from 
poiesis, ‘making’; this paradigm, in turn, was based on a 'radicalisation' of the 
notion of 'being in motion' where the most genuine form of motion is the com- 
plete motion; and, when this concept of motion is applied to the human being, 
human existence is accordingly understood to be at its most authentic when it 
performs the kind of motion that is at any moment both complete and moving. 
Thus Aristotle remarks that one can at the same time see and have seen, think 
and have thought, as well as live well (eudaimonein) and have lived well - these 
activities do not tend towards an end-point; they are always already complete 
(PIA, 386/384; Arist., Met. ©.8.23-4). 

In the pıA, Heidegger proposed to study Book Six of the Nicomachean Ethics 
as a way of coming to terms with Aristotle's understanding and conception 
of the research by way of which Aristotle himself conceptualises being. The 
research through which he developed his ontology was a kind of episteme 
(science), but episteme is itself found to develop out of a kind of ‘seeing’ 
directly tied up with practical concerns. Heidegger's guiding idea is that, if we 
approach, with Aristotle, the central concepts of 'theoretical' understanding, 
episteme and sophia, they reveal themselves as only two ways among several in 
which the psykhé, the ‘soul’, ‘enacts truth’, aletheuei (PIA 374-5/376). 

Here we light on one of the pillars of Heidegger’s thought, the notion of 
truth and the way he conceptualises truth on the basis of a critique of the Greek 
aletheia, which constitutes the starting-point of his inquiry into EN 6 in the 
later lecture course on the Sophist from 1924/5. Two linguistic facts provide his 
point of departure: (1) Etymologically, alethes, ‘true’, suggests ‘not-unnoticed’, 
'not-hidden; ‘'not-forgotten), given that the 'a-' (known as the alpha privativum) 
corresponds to English ‘un-’ or 'non-, and that the verb lethein/lanthanein gen- 
erally means ‘to go unnoticed’ or ‘to cause to forget'^ (2) Where English must 
take recourse to compound expressions like ‘speak the truth’, ‘reveal the truth), 
the Greeks used a simple verb, aletheuein, the suffix of which suggests either 


4 See Bernasconi (1985, 17-23) for an excellent overview of the debate between Heidegger 
and, in particular, Paul Friedlander concerning the etymology of aletheia, as well as for more 
insight into Heidegger's evolving interpretation of the general notion of aletheia than I am 
able to provide here. See also ch. 4 in this volume. 
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being something (like basil-eu-ein, ‘be king, rule as king’) or doing something 
(like paid-eu-ein, ‘develop a child’, ‘educate’). 

Heidegger uses the first point to argue that the hiddenness of the world was 
(implicitly) understood by the Greeks to be its original condition: just like 'in- 
complete'suggestsa potentiality or even a desire orneed for completion, aletheia 
as un-hiddenness betrays an essential tendency towards hiddenness. Truth as 
unhiddenness, disclosedness, revealedness (Unverborgenheit, Unverdecktheit, 
Entdecktheit, Erschlossenheit) has to be wrested out and made available, and 
it requires a real effort to keep it so — hence Heidegger's repeated emphasis on 
‘safe-keeping’ (Verwahrung) (PIA, 376/377 and passim; GA 19, esp. 30/21, 142/ 
98), an expression that also appears to pick up on Aristotle’s hexis — as the man 
of truth is engaged in a constant battle against the inherent tendency of things 
to slip back into hiding and forgetfulness (GA 19, 15-16/10-11; PIA, 379-80/379). 
But truth - at least at this stage of Heidegger’s thought - pertains to beings in 
virtue of their special relationship to the human being as Dasein. This is borne 
out by the Greek verb alétheuein, correspondingly rendered by Heidegger as 
‘to disclose’ (erschließen) and ‘to be uncovering’ (aufdeckendsein) (GA 19, 17/ 
12), which allows him to formulate a doctrine that is also familiar from Being 
and Time: ‘Hence, although truth is indeed an aspect of a being [des Seienden] 
in so far as it encounters us, in the authentic sense it is rather a determination 
of the being of human existence itself |eine Seinsbestimmung des menschlichen 
Daseins selbst]. ... Human existence is therefore what is authentically true; it 
is in the truth’ (GA 19, 23/16; italics in the original). This does not, however, 
immediately entail a form of idealism. Heidegger notes that there would be 
being (Sein) without unhiddenness (Unverborgenheit), since nature is present 
(vorhanden) before it is discovered (GA 19, 17/11).° Moreover, even though this 
uncoveredness of beings is a human ‘achievement’ (Leistung) (GA 19, 24-5/ 
17), what is uncovered are beings, which are allowed to show themselves from 
themselves as we encounter them, or they encounter us (GA 19, 617/427-8; 
see also GA 18, 56-7/40); Dasein as uncovering is human existence as always 
already being in the world. 

This is the perspective Heidegger applies to Aristotle’s distinction at the 
beginning of Book Six of the Nicomachean Ethics (EN) between two differ- 
ent elements of the ‘rational’ (to logon ekhon) aspect of the soul, the ‘episte- 
monic’ and the ‘logistic’ part respectively (EN 6.1.1139a5-15). The distinction, 
Heidegger insists, does not originate with philosophical observation; it is the 


5 Insz (230/272) he puts it somewhat differently: ‘Being [Sein] — not beings [Seiendes] — "exists" 
[gibt es], in so far as there is truth. And truth is, in so far and as long as Dasein is. 
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original structure of the world itself: "This distinction is rather the world and its 
very first ontological division (Gliederung) (GA 19, 29/20). The everyday envi- 
ronment (Umwelt) of action and production wherein ‘natural’ existence moves 
is a determinate 'section' (Ausschnitt) of the world, the familiar farm located 
under the awe-inspiring sun as the latter continues to complete its daily, repet- 
itive movements (see ibid.). 

The epistemonic part of the soul is aimed at objects the principles (arkhai) 
of which 'cannot be different, the logistic part at objects that can be different 
(EN 6.1.1139a6-12). The sun reappears in Heidegger's detailed inquiry into the 
genesis of sophia in the first book of the Metaphysics, where Aristotle himself 
famously writes: 'Men both now and in the beginning began to philosophise 
because of wonder. At first they were struck by wonder at strange matters close 
at hand, whereupon they followed this course step by step and developed their 
perplexity to encompass the greater matters, such as what happens to the 
moon and the sun and the stars, and the coming into being of the universe 
[to pan? (Met. A.2.982b12-17).95 Heidegger's main object in this long section 
of the lecture course (GA 19, 65-131/45-90; see also 137/94) is to determine the 
relationship between tekhné, episteme, and sophia, a ‘digression’ instigated by 
Aristotle's suggestion at one point (EN 6.7.1141a12) that sophia might be an ulti- 
mate form of tekhne, in spite of the productive nature and changeable object 
of the latter disposition." By way of a close study of the Metaphysics, Heidegger 


6 Foran account of Arendt's claim that wonder is only one of three alternative starting points 
for thinking that can be located within the ancient philosophical tradition, see ch. 9, pp. 272- 
5 in this volume. 

7 Bernasconi (1990, 136) points out that Aristotle with this remark appears simply to be record- 
ing popular use of the word sophos, and he presents it as a puzzle that Heidegger did not 
heed this fact. It is not, however, obvious that Aristotle rejects this usage, although he also 
recognises a sophia that transcends the particular arts (EN 6.7.1141a12-16), and Met. A, to 
which Heidegger turns for further insight, strengthens the impression that Aristotle, at least 
in that work, considers sophia to be some form of culmination of the 'knowing' (to eidenai) 
that is present also in tekhné, albeit not of its practical orientation. Whatever the case may 
be, there is good reason to think that even if phronesis is clearly presented as the virtue of the 
logistic capacity, and tekhne also is an expression of this capacity, phronesis should still not 
be regarded as the virtue of tekhne, for the simple reason that their objects are different: the 
object of phronesis is what action is advantageous for oneself on the whole; the object of 
tekhné is how the product one is working on - a product that the artisan in most cases will not 
use himself — may be made to satisfaction. Something to this effect appears to be recognised 
also by Brogan (1990, 151) in his comment on Bernasconi's paper. Phronesis represents the 
most excellent exercise or disposition of the logistic capacity; tekhne a different, and inferior, 
exercise of the same capacity, even in the cases where a particular tekhne reaches its ultimate 
form, i.e. its virtue. One would think it obvious that the virtue of carpentry is not prudence in 
life but excellent carpentry, and, to my knowledge, Aristotle never says anything that would 
suggest otherwise. Tekhne is always a specific tekhne. On the other hand, this does not mean 
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argues that sophia was conceived of as a development only of the inspecting 
aspect of tekhne, Hinsehen, not the aspect of execution, Verrichtung (GA 19, 
91-4/62—5). In both the PrA and the lecture course on selected parts of the 
Metaphysics and Physics that he taught earlier on in the Summer Semester of 
1922, Heidegger - in the lecture course explicitly — had referred to the passage 
in the Politics where Aristotle contends that incumbent occupation (askho- 
lia) is always to be endured for the sake of leisure (skhole) (Pol. 7.341333a30- 
15.133455, 8.3.1337b27-1338a30; see also EN 10.7.1177b1-24), and he described the 
turn from business to inspection as the reaching of a resting place (Aufenthalt), 
catching a break, with the possibility of extending the break to a proper stay, 
Ausbildbarkeit zum Verweilen. If to pause and stay to inspect the beings with 
which one is usually busy is to be possible, every pressing matter close at hand 
(alles Umweltliche und ausrichtend zu Besorgende) must be familiar and avail- 
able (vertraut und verfügbar), serviceable (GA 62, 96-7; see also GA 19, 130/ 
89-90).® Now, tekhne is always aimed at practical success, but its methodical 
and generalising inspection of causes (aitia) in the pursuit of such success fol- 
lows the same path as the liberated ‘theoretical’ inspection for its own sake. 
Aristotle's discussion of wonder as the womb of philosophy, moreover, helps 
justify the claim that the pure desire to know is an original one in the human 
being, and although it may be prompted by the breakdown of production or 
an impasse of everyday practical affairs, it is not itself driven by the pursuit of 
practical success (see GA 19, 122-8/84--8; see also SZ, 61-2/88-90, 157-8/200-1). 
Perplexity is allowed to develop (diaporein) on its own so that the inspecting 
gaze is lifted and fixed upon the marvellous regularity of celestial phenomena, 
the movements of which cannot be altered, for they are always the same. 
Opposed to this self-serving, pure inspection of immutable phenomena 
and principles we meet phronesis as the virtue or arete of the logistic part of 
the soul, the one attuned to matters that can be otherwise. ‘Phronesis makes 
the situation accessible, says Heidegger early on, and 'the circumstances 
(Umstünde) of every action are always different' (GA 19, 29/20). Already in 
the 1922 ‘Introduction, Heidegger translated phronesis as 'circumspection' 


that Aristotle (or Heidegger) considers sophia as such to be simply an eminent case of tekhne 
(cf. Thanassas 2012, 51): springing from, possibly representing a radicalisation of, does not 
mean being just an excellent case of. 

8 This passage can be compared to Heidegger's description of curiosity (Neugier) in sz (170— 
3/214-17), where he also speaks of circumspection becoming free to focus merely on the 
‘look’ (Aussehen). But he emphasises that this is not a ‘staying’ (Verweilen), but rather a non- 
staying (Unverweilen) and dispersion (Zerstreuung) that is characterised by lack of abode 
(Aufenthaltslosigkeit). In the same passage he explicitly contrasts curiosity with the Greek 
‘wonder’, thaumazein. 
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(Umsicht) (PIA 376/377), and he keeps this translation in the later lecture 
course, spiced up with the odd modification here and there. The ordinary sense 
of this German word, ‘prudence’, corresponds well with a weighty traditional 
sense of phronesis, but Heidegger is also characteristically eager to make full 
use of the etymology indicated by the members um, ‘around’, and Sicht, ‘sight’. 
When he turns to the analysis of phronesis proper, however, the circumstances 
and the situation initially recede into the background, as he illuminates the 
patent self-relation of this disposition in a way that has led many of his com- 
mentators to perceive a softening of the ethical and a strengthening of the 
ontological aspect of this intellectual virtue. 


3 Phronesis and Virtue, Conscience and Seriousness 


Aristotle writes that 'it appears to be a mark of the phronimos that he be 
able to deliberate well concerning what is good (agatha) and advantageous 
(sympheronta) to himself’ (EN 6.5.1140a25-7). Initially, Heidegger translates 
this into correspondingly standard German (e.g. gut, zuträglich), but he also 
lets ‘good’, to agathon, unfold as ‘what constitutes being-finished’ (GA 19, 48/ 
34); Aristotle’s refinement that the phronimos deliberates about ‘what sort of 
things contribute to living well on the whole [to eu zen holös]’ (EN 6.5.1140a28) 
is turned by Heidegger into ‘what is conducive to the right way of being for 
Dasein [die rechte Weise des Seins des Daseins] as such and on the whole’ (GA 
19, 49/34); telos ti spoudaion (EN 6.5.1140a29-30), usually translated as ‘a certain 
(morally) good end’, becomes ‘such a telos as is the object of seriousness [wobei 
es Ernst gibt| (GA 19, 49/34); finally, the ultimate definition of phronesis as a 
hexis meta logou alethes peri ta anthropina agatha praktike (EN 6.5.1140b20-1), 
which in accordance with a traditional understanding could be translated as 
‘a practical, logos-based disposition of truth concerned with human goods’, he 
renders as 'such a disposedness [Gestelltsein] of human Dasein that it therein 
has at its disposal its own transparency [Durchsichtigkeit| (GA 19, 50/35)? 


9 Kisiel notes that Gestelltsein is Luther's term for affectus, denoting the way the human 
being is disposed in relation to God, a use of the term that Heidegger himself exploits in 
a 1924 lecture entitled "The Problem of Sin in Luther' (see Kisiel and Sheehan 2009, xxvi, 
xxxiii, 432). That Heidegger allows this ‘neutral’ term to translate hexis in GA 19 (32/22, 50/ 
35, cf. 30/21; in Rojcewicz and Schuwer's English translation it is rendered as 'disposition- 
ality’ or, simply, ‘disposition’) suggests that he may have recognised the shortcomings of 
his extremely elaborate argument in support of understanding hexis as Gefaßtsein (com- 
posed readiness) in GA 18 (168—91/113-29, esp. 176/119, 180/121-2). The problem with the 
latter reading is that it appears to conflate hexis and virtue, while hexis is rather the genus 
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There does indeed appear to be amarked tendency on Heidegger’s part to tune 
out or at least to change the frequency of anything that has the ring of mor- 
als and objective or supra-individual normativity, to amplify the resonance of 
self-reflexivity, and to introduce talk of ‘being’ that does not figure in the text 
at all. But what are his reasons for doing so, and how clear-cut is the line that 
separates the ‘ethical’ from the ‘ontological’ in Aristotle in the first place? 

In De Anima (2.4.415b13) Aristotle claims that living (to zen) is the ‘being’ (to 
einai) of beings that are alive, and that the psykhe is the cause and principle of 
this. This is also the starting point for the function argument’ of EN 1.7, where 
Aristotle immediately sets out to determine what separates the life proper to 
the human being from the life of the living in general. There is thus no real 
tension between living well on the whole’ and ‘the right way of being of Dasein 
as such and on the whole‘ if we accept ‘Dasein’ as Heidegger's novel and inten- 
tionally thought-provoking designation of (the) human being.!? The adverb 
‘well’ (eu) does serve to specify the way of what Aristotle explicitly recognises 
as the being of the human being. By calling it the 'right way, Heidegger keeps 
the evaluative element. 

Regarding the translation of the adjective spoudaios, the seemingly insur- 
mountable gap between 'object of seriousness' and 'morally good' reflects 
the opposite extremes of recognised possibilities for interpretation that are 
available in this difficult Aristotelian term. Derived from the noun spoude, 
which itself stretches from ‘haste’ through ‘eagerness’ to ‘seriousness’! spou- 
daios retains in all matters a contrast with laughter and play but is already 
in Herodotus amply attested with a use that invites translations like 'import- 
ant, ‘worthy’, and ‘good’, applied to both persons, things, and actions (Hdt. 2.86 
[adverbial, ‘most excellently'], 4.23 [pastures], 4.198 [Libya], 5.78 [political 
equality], 8.69 [Queen Artemisia]). In the Nicomachean Ethics it first turns up 
in the function argument, where it performs the pivotal task of securing the 
place of virtue, arete, in the formal definition of eudaimonia: 


of both virtue and vice (EN 2.5.1105b25-6; Met. A.20.1022b10-12; Cat. 8.8b26-ga13, 10b12- 
25); the apparent conflation is heavily criticised by Gonzalez (2006, 138—43); see also Aexis 
as ‘a “how” of having safe-keeping of being at one's disposal’ (ein Wie des Verfügens über 
Seinsverwahrung) in the earlier PIA (385/383). 

io For more insight into the appellation 'Dasein' and the early Heidegger's approach to 
human being, see ch. 2 in this volume, esp. pp. 72-4. 

11 Lurking in the background is the verb speudein, which exhibits a similar range of use (to 
hasten, to be eager for, to urge on) - the constant in both verb and adjective is intensity, to 
be contrasted with the relaxation and letting go also associated with play. 
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If ... we say that the function [ergon] of a particular entity is the same in 
kind as the function of a spoudaios such entity, as in the case of the func- 
tion of a kitharist and a spoudaios kitharist — and likewise generally in all 
cases, the superiority springing from virtue being added on in regard to 
the function (the function of a kitharist is to play the kithara; the function 
of a spoudaios kitharist is to play it well [eu]) ... if this is indeed so, the 
human good becomes activity of soul springing from virtue; if there are 
several virtues, springing from the best and most complete, and, more- 
over, in a complete life. 


EN 1.7.1098a7-a8 


The argument makes it clear that performing a task as a spoudaios performer 
entails virtuous performance, suggesting that 'being spoudaios' means 'exhib- 
iting virtue’, and in the remainder of the work Aristotle uses ho spoudaios more 
often than ho agathos to convey ‘the man of virtue’. Then, in the final book (EN 
10.6.1176b16-1177a11), he suddenly and unexpectedly makes this established 
usage of spoudaios - 'virtuous' a basis from which to argue that happiness is 
marked by seriousness (spoude) and taking pains (pragmateuesthai) rather 
than laughter and play (paidia): "The happy life seems to be in accordance with 
virtue, and this life is marked by seriousness [meta spoudes]; it is not found in 
play’ (1177a1-3).1? This makes it worth questioning the basis for the choice of 
this term to denote virtuousness. In his discussion of the function argument 
in GA 18, Heidegger takes spoudaios as applied to persons to convey the seri- 
ousness with which they approach their given task: it designates 'the one who 
takes his possibility of being seriously, who has authentically set in motion [or 
‘put to work] his ability to dispose of what he is’ (GA 18, 100/69). Another pos- 
sibility would be to understand the relationship between the spoudaios person 
and seriousness from the observer's perspective, that the spoudaios is some- 
one worth taking seriously, or actually taken seriously. This interpretation also 
allows for the possibility that the term bears heavily aristocratic connotations, 
that hoi spoudaioi are ‘the important people’, ‘the nobles'!? The common con- 
trast with someone or something phaulos (insignificant, contemptible), as well 


12 Liddell, Scott, and Jones (1968, s. v. onoudalog, A.11.2) refer to this passage as a ‘play’ on 
the senses ‘good, excellent’ and ‘worth serious attention) but it is hard to know if they are 
being serious. 

13 Compare Gadamer (NE VI, 3, 16), who considers spoudaios an essentially social term cor- 
responding to the German anständig (decent). This suggests a less elitist interpretation, 
although the German word may also assume a certain ‘class’. 
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as the application of the term to things as well as persons, would in any case 
seem to support this alternative. This is the interpretation we saw Heidegger 
embrace in GA 19 when translating telos ti spoudaion as 'such a telos as is the 
object of seriousness' (GA 19, 49/34; my italics). However, if we attend to the 
self-relation that Heidegger emphasises when interpreting both virtue and 
phronesis, the individual human being can be construed as both 'subject' and 
'object' of seriousness: I take my possibility of being seriously; I let the serious 
nature of the object turn me serious, or my turning serious allows the object to 
reveal itself as serious. 

We are, moreover, eager to understand not only why Aristotle chose this 
term, but why Heidegger takes this interpretative route. Some light may be 
shed if we look to the concept of over-illumination (Überhellung) that he 
presents in the PIA (372/374), which can be read as a meta-commentary 
on his tendency at this time of his career to let his translations be partly 
etymology-inspired and extremely literal — alétheia as ‘unhiddenness’ may 
stand as an example - and partly exceedingly prolix and interpretative — as 
when episteme is rendered 'inspecting-discussing-exhibiting determination' 
(hinsehend-besprechend-ausweisendes Bestimmen) (P1A 376/377), which may 
perhaps be understood to incorporate, respectively, (1) its fixation upon the 
eidos, (2) its residence in the element of logos, (3) its method of syllogistic 
proof, and (4) its use of ‘definition. The 'over-illumination' is intended to 
let an initially too crisp exhibition of an obscure thematic object withdraw 
and finally allow the object to stand appropriately delimited. Concerning his 
translations, Heidegger in this text maintains that they ‘have grown out of the 
concrete interpretation and contain this so to speak in nuce' (PIA 372/374). 
We may take his translation of spoudaios as an attempt to avoid the rather 
unilluminating 'good' or 'virtuous'; he might employ this radical and slightly 
jarring translation to let the Aristotelian (or Greek) concept of virtue be seen 
as just so obscure as it really is, before attempting to shed new light upon it, 
our hidden preconceptions having been brought to light. Even if it were the 
case that Aristotle more or less unreflectively took up one of several current 
words used to denote a 'good' person, Heidegger attempts to get under the 
skin of this word and to tease out active connotations that may have gone 
unnoticed to at least most Greeks at the time — to say nothing of the modern 
reader — to ‘think the unthought, and in this way hope for some success in 
showing how the Aristotelian conception of virtue is different from a mod- 
ern conception of morality. If this is right, then Heidegger's method appears 
sound: to use etymology to see what residue the history of the word may have 
left in its current usage, and to balance this out with a thorough investigation 
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of how Aristotle himself uses the word, and how he himself accounts for it, in 
different places in the corpus." 

However, when Heidegger later in the same lecture declares that ‘with 
phronesis there is no “more or less”, no “both ... as well as”, as there is with 
tekhne; there is only the seriousness of determined decision, hit or miss, 
either-or' (GA 19, 54/38), scholars may be excused for seeing the ghost (or pre- 
monition) of the concept of resoluteness (Entschlossenheit) that we encounter 
in Being and Time, and to feel that there is something very un-Aristotelian in 
the sombre tone and the image it evokes of the individual standing unsup- 
ported, trembling with guilt and anxiety, on the edge of the abyss and ready 
to take the leap, once and for all, trusting to grim and determined faith alone 
(see Gillespie 2000, 150-1; Rickey 2002, 18, 56-64; Rosen 2002, esp. 121-4). But 
perhaps we can rather learn something new about Heideggerian resoluteness 
from the interpretations that awaken its association? 

Heidegger's remark comes as an explanation of Aristotle's claim that volun- 
tary error is to be preferred in tekhne, but not in phronesis and (other) virtues 
(EN 6.5.1140b22-4). In tekhne, Heidegger argues, experimentation and risking a 
mistake is essential to the evolution of the art, but in the domain of phronesis 


14 Gadamer, who maintains that he could never accept Heidegger's etymologies without 
feeling some resistance, tells us that Heidegger himself had admitted that ‘etymologies 
should never prove anything, but that they provided him with inspiration and illustration' 
(HuG, 37). There is also an episode in the late seminar on Heraclitus with Eugene Fink 
that I think illustrates well the sensitivity to Greek thought and language that Heidegger, 
for all his boldness of interpretation both early and late, never ceased to display: In 
response to an unnamed participant's puzzlement over how Heraclitus could write that 
the lightening (keraunos), a 'phenomenal being, could govern the universe (das Weltall), 
Heidegger first says that lightening, thought in the 'Greek way, must be connected to the 
natural phenomenon. When Fink's ensuing attempt to expound upon this does not satisfy 
Heidegger, he simply recounts his recent journey to Aegina: Suddenly I perceived a stroke 
of lightening, and then nothing. My thought was: Zeus. Heidegger's point was clearly 
that the lightening bolt was so closely associated in the mind of the ancient Greeks with 
Zeus, the 'father of gods and men; that one cannot attempt to interpret the Heraclitean 
fragment apart from this background. He continues: 'In a conversation that I had with 
Karl Reinhardt in the year 1941, as he stayed here in Freiburg, I talked to him about the 
middle ground between pure philology, which believes itself to be able to find the real 
Heraclitus by means of its philological handicraft, and the manner of philosophising that 
consists in thinking recklessly [drauflos] and thereby thinking too much. Between these 
two extremes there is a middle ground where one is concerned with the role of the trans- 
mission of the understanding, the sense, and the interpretation’ (Heraklit, 12-13/5-6). An 
interesting comment, some might think, coming from Heidegger. For insight into Fink's 
interpretation of this fragment, see ch. 10, pp. 288-95 in this volume. 
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this luxury does not exist (GA 19, 54/38).!° We can adduce some support for 
this reading from Aristotle's own account of deliberation (bouleusis), the main 
element in phronesis, which suggests that deliberation is most called for, and 
most difficult, in the ‘greatest matters’ (see EN 3.3.1112a34—b11). These will be 
situations where you cannot afford to take the wrong turn, where a bad deci- 
sion destroys your life, or, on the political level, the city. Learning through suf- 
fering works fine when you get a second chance, but for the individual person, 
or the individual city, the wrong choice at the right moment may bring suffer- 
ing so great that you are lucky if there is enough left for others to learn from — 
both the staged and the lived tragedy of classical Athens can testify to this fact. 
Moreover, this reference back upon the individual is just what Heidegger once 
more brings into the spotlight when he elaborates upon this reading: ‘With 
phronesis, where it is a matter of deliberation the theme of which is Dasein's 
own being [das eigene Sein des Daseins], every miss is a missing-oneself [Sich- 
Verfehlen | (GA 19, 54/38).16 In tekhne one essentially works with generic ‘types’ 
(Met. A3.981a5-12); in phronesis general knowledge only gets you so far, and 
experience often proves a better guide in practical matters concerning yourself 
than does information generalisable enough to be taught (EN 6.8.1141b14-22; 
Met. A3.981a12—24). Phronesis shows itself most clearly in the situations where 
it matters most, where there is no room for play, only the 'seriousness of deter- 
mined decision) the kind of critical decision that gave Pericles a reputation 
for being outstandingly phronimos (see EN 6.5.1140b7-11; compare Rosen 2002, 
132.7 


15 X Heidegger is not the only reader to go in this direction. E.g. Grant ([1885] 1973, 23161), in the 
first of the great English commentaries on the Greek text of EN, states: ‘To say that there 
are no degrees of excellence in "thought" [i.e. phronesis] gives it an absolute character. 
Grant also goes a long way towards anticipating the Heideggerian gravitation towards 
the Augenblick, the moment, the glance: 'The more accurate expression of his principle 
would be to say that while the Energeia is perpetually blooming out, and then disappear- 
ing, the Hexis abides, and is ever tending to reproduce the energeia. Life then may be 
regarded as a series of vivid moments, with slight intervals or depressions between; or 
again, ideally, as a vivid moment of consciousness, the intervals being left out of sight. ... 
The energeia then is our life and being, and it would be absurd to speak of forgetting this’ 
(ibid., 1:466). 

16 | Heidegger here plays with the remark made elsewhere that virtue is stokhastike of the 
mean (EN 2.6.1106b14-16, 27-28) — i.e. capable of homing in on and hitting the target — 
and the good deliberator stokhastikos of the best human, practical good (EN 6.7.1141b13- 
14), as well as the related imagery at the beginning of EN 6 (1.1138b22-3), where Aristotle 
portrays the person in possession of 'the /ogos' as an archer tightening and relaxing the 
bow as he aims for the target (skopos). 

17 Fora discussion of Gadamer's critique of tekhné, see ch. 6, pp. 180-1, 196-8 in this volume. 
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This brings us to the most notorious moment in any of Heidegger's lectures 
on the Greeks, rumours of which were heard long before the lectures were avail- 
able in print: the identification of phronesis with conscience.!? It was Gadamer 
who originally recounted the unforgettable moment, as he reminisced about 
his first impressions of Heidegger. He vividly describes how Heidegger dramat- 
ically ended a seminar session with rising from his chair and brusquely declar- 
ing: ‘Gentlemen, this is the conscience!, before leaving the room (EHA, 7/213; 
MT, 200/32).!9 This surprising claim is inspired by the closing part of EN 6.5: 


It is clear, then, that [phronesis] is a kind of virtue and not tekhne. Given 
that there are two parts of the soul having /ogos, it will be the virtue of 
one of them [or: the other one, thaterou], the doxastic part, for both 
doxa and phronesis concern what can be otherwise. But neither is it a 
disposition involving logos alone, and a sign of this is that forgetfulness 
belongs to such a kind of disposition [lethe tes ... toiautes hexeös] but not 
to phronesis [or: that such a kind of disposition can be forgotten, while 
phronesis cannot]. 
EN 6.5.1140b24-30 


Heidegger somewhat idiosyncratically understands this last section of the 
chapter as a rejection of the possibility that phronesis might be the virtue of 
the epistemonic part of the intellect. While commentators generally consider 
‘the doxastic part’ to be just another name for ‘the logistic part’ (possibly the 
remnant of a more Platonic terminology) - a view that is more or less con- 
firmed by its second occurrence at EN 6.13.1144b14 — Heidegger, regarding doxa 
as a stepping-stone (Vorstufe) to episteme, takes the latter half of this quota- 
tion to show that Aristotle dismisses even the suggestion that phronesis is the 
virtue of the doxastic part (GA 19, 55/38-9), not only that it is somehow more 
than that. While we cannot follow him all the way in this, his grounds for the 


18 X Fora discussion of Arendt’s suggestion that a pre-Christian version of the conscience is 
discovered by Socrates in Plato's Greater Hippias, see ch. 9, p. 275 in this volume. 

19 Gadamer, however, retraced his experience to a Freiburg seminar in the summer of 1923, 
the year before the lecture course presented in GA 19. Reading the much more careful for- 
mulations in this published Marburg lecture course of 1924/5, one suspects that Gadamer 
in fact correctly remembers an earlier episode with a similar content, although the lack 
of a truly critical edition (see Kisiel 1995) makes it impossible to know how close GA 19 
is at any point to what Heidegger actually said, especially in the part on Aristotle, where 
Heidegger's own lecture notes were the ‘general guiding principle’ (Schüßler 1992, 660). It 
is worth noting that Gadamer as late as in 1998 paraphrases phronesis as 'practical ratio- 
nality and conscientiousness [Gewissenhaftigkeit]' (NE VI, 20; see also 3, 11, 14). 
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conclusion are more plausible and support a reading of the last sentence of the 
Aristotle quotation that does not assume Heidegger’s interpretation of the role 
of doxa: the reason is that phronesis is praktike, directed towards action, and 
not for the sake of aletheuein, uncovering, alone. Heidegger here harks back 
to EN 6.2.1139a21-31, where we learn that the function or aim of the practical 
intellect is not only truth, but truth in agreement with right desire or striving 
(orexis), and both the striving and practical truth point towards action. This 
passage gives strong indication that Heidegger is correct to understand 'dis- 
positions involving /ogos alone' to be those that are measured by truth alone, 
which is to say those of ‘theoretical’ as opposed to ‘practical’ and ‘produc- 
tive’ thought: when Aristotle here speaks of ‘the dianoetic part, this is clearly 
another name for the ‘rational’ part as a whole, and he explicitly distinguishes 
the dianoetic part in general from the (sub)part that is both dianoetic and 
practical or productive. That doxa in particular is not — at least not as such — 
practical or directive (epitaktike) finds support in the passages where it is dis- 
tinguished from prohairesis, ‘resolve’, (EN 3.2411b30-1112a13) and euboulia, 
‘excellence of deliberation’ (EN 6.9.1142a32-b16), so Heidegger's idiosyncrasy 
regarding the doxastic part is not completely unfounded.?® 

The upshot of Heidegger's reading is that ‘dispositions involving logos alone’ 
are identical with the purely theoretical dispositions, and that these would be 
the candidates for forgetfulness. Phronésis discloses the action, of which the 
circumstances are always different, hence ‘I can experience, notice, learn what 
has already been experienced, noticed, learnt, while phronésis is always new’ 
(GA 19, 56/39). This is already a radical interpretation of a very obscure passage. 
It is customary to connect the reference to forgetfulness with a similar remark 
in EN 1.10.1100b12-17, which contains its own puzzles and where phronesis is 
not mentioned. The earlier passage still induces most commentators to argue 
that in one way or another phronesis is exercised so often as to not get ‘rusty’.?! 


20 One would think that if ‘opinion’ and ‘belief’ were faithful translations of doxa, there 
would be no need to argue that it does not issue in action on its own. While this is pretty 
much true of the noun, the corresponding verb dokein is often used in the sense that 
something not only ‘seems ... to me’ but that it ‘seems good ... to me’, and in a political 
context e.g. edoxe toi demoi, 'it seemed (best) to the people' became standard for 'the peo- 
ple decided’. This might explain why Aristotle produces an extraordinary amount of argu- 
ments in order to reject the possibility that prohairesis = doxa (EN 3.2.111b30—1112a13). The 
'ambiguity' receives explicit comment in the Eudemian Ethics (2.10.1226a4—7), while the 
EN sticks with the less ambiguous verb doxazein (to form or entertain an opinion) in this 
context. Seeing that the latter is the basis for the phrase 'the doxastic part, it is not at all 
obvious that 'doxastic' should convey the same thing as ‘logistic’ (calculative, reasoning). 

21 Gauthier and Jolif (2002, 2:479), who consider tekhne and episteme to be the only two 
‘dispositions involving logos alone’, argue that because phronesis is tied up with virtue of 
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The contrast with Heidegger's interpretation is striking: while he understands 
the nature of phronesis to be such that its content (and therefore the disposi- 
tion itself) can never be repeated, the standard view regards the disposition 
itself as so stable in essence that it is constantly repeated.?? We may in this 
connection compare Heidegger's reading in the previous semester (SS 1924) of 
Aristotle's account of the formation of character virtue. Aristotle explains the 
formation of virtues of character as the result of 'habituation' (ethismos), and 
he explicitly states that they are developed through performing the same 
kind of action ‘often’ or ‘many times’ (pollakis) (see EN 2.1-4, esp. 1103a28-31). 
Heidegger, when interpreting this claim, once more goes his own way: 


Cultivating Aexis |'disposition'] never depends on an operation [Betrieb], 
a routine. In an operation, the moment [Augenblick] is destroyed. Every 
proficiency [Fertigkeit], as settled routine, breaks down in the face of 
the moment. Appropriation and cultivation of hexis through habitua- 
tion [Gewóhnung| designates nothing but correct re-enactment [rechte 
Wiederholung]. ... Aristotle's saying ‘on the basis of acting frequently [aus 
dem Ófter-Handeln] is also to be understood in this way. Here this 'acting 
frequently’ does not mean ‘often’ in the sense of a duration [Dauer], so 
that one would have finally obtained the routine after a certain time; it is 
rather related to praxis as prohairesis |'resolve' |: continual re-enactment 


character, it is impossible for the virtuous (and phronetic) person to go long without per- 
forming virtuous (and hence phronetic) action. Broadie (2002, 287, 369) argues that while 
one may have good reason for letting one's mathematics get rusty, there is no thinkable 
reason that the virtuous (and hence phronetic) person can logically recognise as good 
enough not to exercise his or her excellence. Irwin (1999, 243) takes a similar line. 

22 Volpi (1992, 119;1994, 209; 20072, 178) strangely construes Aristotle's remark about phrone- 
sis and forgetfulness as an argument to the effect that phronesis is more than a disposition 
(hexis). Although this is a thesis that Heidegger supports later on in the lecture course (GA 
19, 168/115, see also 172/118), when Aristotle in this passage writes that there is forgetful- 
ness ‘of such a kind of disposition' but not of phronesis, he clearly implies that phronesis 
is another kind of disposition. Volpi proceeds to suggest that the indication that phronesis 
is ‘more than a disposition' gave the decisive impulse to Heidegger's alleged ontologisa- 
tion of phronesis, as it might then be construed as a ‘basic trait [Grundzug] of the psyche 
itself’ (Volpi 2007a, 178). Yfantis (2009, 319-20) recognises that Aristotle’s claim is that 
phronesis is more than a 'disposition involving logos’ but considers the previous lines to 
indicate that this 'excess' is 'the just-mentioned pre-eminence of being the arete of the 
corresponding part of the soul’. However, the phrase that introduces the claim about for- 
getfulness, alla men oude (but neither ...), surely introduces a new point. There are better 
grounds for surmising the explanation to be the intimate relationship of phronesis with 
virtue of character, rather than its own status as an intellectual virtue. 
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[Immer-Wiederholen]| of prohairesis. The ‘frequently’ is, precisely, what 
characterises the temporality of being-there [Dasein]. 


GA 18, 190-1/128-9; trans. Metcalf and Tanzer, modified 


It appears that contrary to what most readers would consider to be the obvious 
reading of habituation - that it simply means doing one thing over and over 
until it comes naturally and requires no effort, for instance always choosing 
the healthy alternative until this becomes second nature — Heidegger reads 
the emphasis on 'often, many times' as precisely counteracting any tendency 
to fall into a regular or normal way of acting and every cultivation of a stable 
disposition in the sense of one which does not easily change, unless we are 
talking about a stable tendency not to act ‘normally’ or ‘routinely’. Before we 
jump to the conclusion that Heidegger has turned the virtuous person into a 
slave to the impulse at any given moment (cf. the acratic, EN 7.2.1145b23—5, 
7.3.1147b1517), we should note that he contrasts being composed (Gefaßtsein), 
his interpretative translation of hexis in this lecture course (see n. 9 above), 
with being carried away (Mitgenommenwerden) by entities I encounter in my 
world, the latter being Heidegger's interpretation of pathos (GA 18, 197/132-3); 
Aristotle regularly contrasts life 'in accordance with pathos' with life based on 
logos or hexis (see e.g. EN 8.5.1157b32, 9.8.1169a5). Moreover, to take the example 
of choosing the healthy alternative, one can interpret this disposition in a way 
that does not necessarily disagree with Heidegger's notion of habituation: An 
instance of what Heidegger might consider not repeating one's resolve at each 
moment would be to always choose potatoes because one has internalised that 
this is the healthy alternative. An example of re-enactment could be to recon- 
sider with reference to the present situation what really counts as a healthy 
alternative. What is health, anyway? This does not require us to throw out eval- 
uative concepts like health, justice, and courage, but it does imply that any sta- 
bility that such concepts may carry is of a very peculiar kind. Aristotle himself 
later illustrates the imperfection of 'virtue' without phronesis by means of a 
memorable image: Just as a mighty body moving without sight happens to trip 
mightily due to its lack of sight, so also in this case’ (EN 6.13.1144b10-12). This 
'natural' or 'inborn' (physike) virtue corresponds to the unbending routine- 
stability described by Heidegger, thundering blindly on through life and often 
doing more harm than good. 

On the basis of Aristotle’s image, we can interpret Heidegger as attempt- 
ing to articulate how even the notion of habituation must be interpreted from 
the point of view that true virtue is virtue that understands, virtue that ‘sees’. 
Habituation, the cultivation of character, must be a never-ending process — or 
better, since a process implies an end point: a state of continuous re-enactment 
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of virtue in the momentous and momentaneous situation — where the orectic 
'striving' that defines us comes to see to kalon (the beautiful, noble), and hence 
the overall good, anew each time, whence it acquires its goal, its ultimate 'for 
the sake of which‘. Like the action that springs from virtue, the praxis that 
embodies happiness, so even the formation of virtue must have the character 
of energeia: it is not a process which is incomplete until it at some point in time 
comes to a halt; it is, like seeing (horan) and understanding (noein), fully com- 
plete whenever it begins. One sees and has seen at the same time, one is happy 
and has been happy, and, we may add, one is being habituated and has been 
habituated, ethizetai hama kai eithistai. The moment exhausts the formation, 
the possession, the exercise, and the result — such is the temporality of Dasein. 
There are unmistakable similarities between Heideggers accounts of 
phronesis and virtue of character: the strong emphasis upon radical novelty 
and openness to the all-powerful moment. Taking his bearings from the claim 
that phronesis is always new, he reaches the climax in the later lecture course: 


Although the explanation Aristotle provides here is very brief, the con- 
text makes it clear that one does not venture too far in the interpretation 
if one says that Aristotle has here stumbled onto the phenomenon of con- 
science. Phronesis is nothing but conscience set in motion, which makes 
an action transparent [durchsichtig]. One cannot forget conscience. 
One can, however, through hédoné [pleasure] and lypé [pain], through 
passions, dissemble [verstellen] and leave ineffective what conscience 
uncovers. Conscience always announces itself anew. 
GA 19, 56/39 


What is ‘conscience’? How does it make action ‘transparent’? Heidegger leaves 
us hanging, like he once did Gadamer and his fellow students, and turns to 
the lengthy investigation of sophia. When he returns to phronesis, conscience 
is never mentioned again. However, the lecture course does proceed to go in 
detail on how phronesis makes the action ‘transparent, and a concept that 
makes a good candidate for ‘conscience set in motion’ — assuming the account 
of conscience (Gewissen) that was to crystallise in Being and Time — soon comes 
into play, at least on the surface, namely 'resoluteness' (Entschlossenheit). 

In the context of the present quotation, Heidegger calls 'forgetfulness' a 
specific form of 'falling-off' or lapse' (Verfallen) that corresponds to specific 
forms of aletheuein, disclosure. Phronetic disclosure is subject to a different 
form of cover-up, wherein pleasure, pain, and their corresponding appe- 
tite simply do not allow the starting point (arkhe) of phronesis to show itself 
(phainesthai). On the basis of a passage where Aristotle says something very 
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much to this effect (EN 6.5.140b11-20), Heidegger portrays phronetic disclo- 
sure, once accomplished, as caught up in a constant battle against the tendency 
towards being ‘twisted’ by pleasure and pain (GA 19, 51-2/36—7), of being as it 
were wrongly attuned. In this way phronesis provides an outstanding display 
of the meaning of a-letheuein as understood by Heidegger (ibid.). Where sci- 
entific knowledge as safe-keeping must battle forgetfulness of what has already 
been attained, phronesis, to the extent that it preserves anything beyond the 
immediate action, preserves the future possibility? At this point Heidegger 
introduces as a contrast to the unnamed appetite for pleasure a concept that 
Aristotle does not himself bring up in this connection: prohairesis. 


4 Achieving Transparency: Prohairesis and Resoluteness 


In prohairesis, on Heidegger's account, we ‘seize’ the correct for the sake of 
which' (hou heneka), which Aristotle contends does not show itself straight 
to one who has been twisted by pleasure or pain, that is, one who is marked 
by a flawed character (kakia). The language of self-showing in this passage is 
important to Heidegger, and it is important for us to compare it with the per- 
spective he applies to prohairesis, which is very difficult to pin down in this lec- 
ture course, but all the more essential to a proper interpretation of Heidegger's 
understanding of phronesis. Sometimes he lets prohairesis 'seize' (ergreifen) its 
object (GA 19, 52/36, 159/109; cf. 156/107 |phronesis]), while it more often 'antic- 
ipates’ (vorwegnehmen) (142/97, 147-8/101, 154/106; cf. 156/107 |phronesis]), 
and finally it 'resolves upon’ (entschließen) (148/102, 154/109, 165/114; cf. 150/ 
103, 152-3/104-5 | boule, euboulia], 162/111 [implicit]), it. I shall argue that these 
three formulations capture three essential aspects of Heidegger's understand- 
ing of prohairesis: the anticipation as a reaching into the future, the seizing as 
a latching onto the futural action as a still covered or unrevealed possibility, 
and the opening up of this possibility that is simultaneously a closing down 
of a different possibility, the possibility of vice, of tending rather towards (and 
tending to) the possibilities of pleasure and pain, of lapsing into the world and 
understanding future possibility in terms of an immediate understanding of 
pleasant and painful. 

Prohairesis is a form of desire or striving (orexis), and Aristotle several times 
opposes it to appetite for pleasure (epithymia), most notably in connection with 
acrasia or ‘weakness of will’ (EN 3.2.1111b12-18, 7.4.1148a4—22, 7.7.1150a25-7). 


23 For the notion of a ‘safe-keeping’ corresponding to alethic disclosure, see p. 96 above. 
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The term figures explicitly in a later passage where 'twistedness' and ‘self- 
showing’ reappears (EN 6.12.1144a19—20, 34-6). A significant question now, as 
much pertaining to our understanding of Aristotle as to our understanding of 
Heidegger, concerns the relationship between prohairesis and the self-showing 
of the end: does prohairesis ‘make it appear’ or does it ‘allow it to show itself’, 
and how exactly does it do either of these things? The fact that this term is 
often rendered 'rational choice' in English translation, and that Heidegger's 
interpretation of it has been thought to represent his ultimate, perverted inver- 
sion of Aristotelian ethics, does not make the question less intriguing. 

By translating prohairesis as 'seize, Heidegger takes hold of the element 
of hairesis, which etymologically means a ‘seizing (for oneself). Francisco 
Gonzalez, who has authored one of the most damning reviews of Heidegger's 
Aristotle lectures to date, rather takes issue with the way he handles pro. 
Gonzalez's focus is the earlier lecture course (SS 1924 = GA 18), where Heidegger 
at one point states that prohairesis as ‘resolving oneself’ (Sichentschließen) is 
always a resolve 'against' something, and, in the particular case in question, 
argues that there is a resolve against that which the particular way of existence 
grows out of (GA 18, 272/185). Gonzalez objects that pro means ‘for a certain 
end' (2006, 147), picking up on Aristotle's frequent remarks that prohairesis 
(and deliberation) assumes the end and concerns ‘what contributes to the end’ 
(ta pros to telos). Heidegger therefore perverts 'for' into 'against. Moreover, on 
Gonzalez's reading Heidegger makes science (Wissenschaft) the only proper 
object of prohairesis, turning this venerable ethical concept into a servant of 
theory. 

Gonzalez's attack unfortunately rests on two significant misconcep- 
tions: First, the pro in prohairesis cannot mean ‘for’ in the sense of for the 
sake of (an end). Disregarding the context, it could at most mean 'on behalf 
of (another person, a city, or similary, and I do not believe that anybody 
would restrict the Aristotelian term to this. Aristotle's own account(s) leave(s) 
the pro ambiguous between a temporal and a preferential 'before' (see esp. EN 
3.2.1112415—17; EE 2.10.1226b6-9), while earlier usage in Plato and other authors 
makes it almost certain that the preferential sense was the original one (see 
e.g. Plato, Phdr. 245b3-4; Plt. 257b9-cı).?? Secondly, the explicit account of 


24 Pace Nielsen (20n, 408). See the range of examples in Liddell, Scott, and Jones 1968 (s. v. 
06, A.1.3). 

25 The debate over which of these two senses is the dominant one in Aristotle has been 
alive since antiquity. Aspasius (in EN, 71.610 Heylbut), in the earliest preserved commen- 
tary on the EN (2nd c. AD), puts forth a preferential reading. In this connection, see also 
Gadamer's discussion of dialectical di-hairesis (16, 150-1/42-3; see also ch. 6, p. 189 in this 
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prohairesis in EN 3.2-3, especially when read in the narrow, instrumental way 
that Gonzalez appears to endorse, is considered by most modern commenta- 
tors to not convincingly account for many (or even most) of the instances of 
the word elsewhere in this work and in the rest of the corpus (see Ross 1995, 
210; Aubenque 2009, 119-22; Nielsen 2011, 406-8; Merker 2016, 272-3). 

When Heidegger construes prohairesis as a 'resolve against ..., one should 
assume that he has in mind Rh. 111355b17-21 rather than EN 3, a passage he 
discussed earlier on in the same lecture course (GA 18, 15/79).79 Prohairesis 
is there used to convey the ‘resolve’ (as opposed to the ‘capability’ [dynamis]) 
that separates the dialectician from the sophist. This use corresponds to the 
phrase prohairesis tou biou that is familiar from Demosthenes (Or. 23.127, 141; 
see also Ep. 3.18; [Dem.], Or. 48.56; 61.2) and that occurs in an almost identical 
context in Met. T.2.1004b23-6: one's basic direction or ‘purpose’ in life.?7 This 
sense is arguably active both in the definition of virtue as a 'prohairetic dis- 
position’ (hexis prohairetike) (EN 2.6.1106b36) and in the discussion of acrasia 
in EN 7 and elsewhere, as well as when the three basic ‘lives’ are introduced 
in EN 1.5 (see esp. 1095b20; see also GA 18, 74-6/52-4).2® To the extent that a 
life of practical virtue depends upon and expresses this kind of basic purpose, 
one that can be construed as running counter to a life of pleasure and a life 'in 
accordance with passion?? — and it is natural to descry this ‘against’ also in 
pro understood preferentially as 'rather than' - Heidegger may be pardoned 
for accentuating the counter-movement of prohairesis. Further, since we know 
that the bios theoretikos is one of the three most conspicuous lives, and the 


volume), and the relation of the latter to Aristotle's remarks on a prohairesis tou biou that 
are discussed below (16, 183/99-100). 

26 Heidegger does discuss EN 3.2 in GA 18 (143-9) but focuses mainly on the difference 
between prohairesis and doxa, and he does not comment upon the relation of prohairesis 
to the end. In GA 19 (161-2) he refers to EN 3.3, where he recognises that deliberation does 
not concern the end, but he still appears to consider the end as set for deliberation by 
resolve: ‘The doctor does not deliberate about whether he should cure or not - this is con- 
tained in the sense of his existence itself, upon which he as doctor has resolved himself 
(162), once more awakening associations of a prohairesis tou biou. 

27 Heidegger discusses the Metaphysics passage in GA 19 (214-16/148-50), where he explic- 
itly assigns to the sophist a different prohairesis than the philosopher's prohairesis for 
Sachlichkeit. See also GA 22 (294/219) and GA 26 (15/2), where he additionally describes 
the difference in terms of seriousness/unseriousness. 

28 Fora discussion of Aristotle's ‘three lives’ in connection with Arendt's discussion of polit- 
ical philosophy, see ch. 9, pp. 268-9 in this volume. 

29 These can probably be assigned respectively to vice (pursuing the life of pleasure by 
'resolve, [ton apolaustikon bion prohaireisthai]) and acrasia/youthfulness (living 'irreso- 
lutely' [para ten prohairesin or aneu prohaireseos] in accordance with pathos). 
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one that is ultimately favoured by Aristotle, there are no grounds for present- 
ing Heidegger's description of a ‘resolve for science’ as ‘the final outcome of 
... [his] “intellectualization” of virtue’ (Gonzalez 2006, 148), nor would it ring 
particularly un-Aristotelian if Heidegger did portray as ‘the only real decision 
the decision for science, and the only genuine way of being in possession of 
one's being the life of science’ (ibid.). But Heidegger does not restrict prohaire- 
sis (or hexis) to the life of theory, as can be seen from the passage Gonzalez has 
just quoted, where Heidegger qualifies his description by stating that ‘when 
science ... is something for which Dasein can resolve itself ...' (ibid.; Gonzalez's 
translation, my italics; GA 18, 274/186). The life of theory is, alongside the social 
or practical life, one of several distinct ways of existing that the human being 
can develop in its disclosive encounter with the world that defines it, and, in 
so far as the concrete pursuit of each one of these ways essentially exhausts its 
own significance, they are all praxeis. Neither before nor after the Rhetoric and 
the Sophist lectures does Heidegger deny that there are several conspicuously 
distinct ways, even authentic ways, in which to exist and to disclose, neither 
when he interprets Aristotle nor when he pursues his own *ways' of thought 
(see PIA, 376/377; GA 18, 279/189; GA 19, passim; SZ, 310/358, 363/414—5; GA 27, 
167—74; GA 5, 49-50/36-8). 

A failure to recognise that Heidegger's own concept of authenticity is not 
either ‘practical’ - governed by something like phronesis — or ‘theoretical’ — 
governed by something like sophia — has occluded much of the debate on 
Aristotle's influence on Heidegger, as has an apparent tendency to overlook 
Heidegger's crucial distinction between 'existential' and ‘existentiell’ under- 
standing in sz. Existentiell understanding denotes my understanding relation 
towards my own being, my ‘existence’ (SZ, 12/33), where authenticity and inau- 
thenticity are basic possibilities. Heidegger employs the concept of 'trans- 
parency' in connection with authenticity (SZ, 307/354, 309/357), but he also 
remarks that existentiell understanding in general does not 'require that the 
ontological structure of existence be theoretically transparent, and the latter 
clearly corresponds to the existential understanding that is expressed in the 
existential analytic carried out in Sz (Sz, 12/33; see also 88/121). He also, with 
explicit reference to the question of ‘moral quality’ (albeit with scare quotes), 
explains that the existential shortcomings of the everyday understanding of 
conscience does not entail that 'seriousness' is not an existentiell possibility 
for a person with this kind of existential defect, nor is seriousness guaranteed 
by a proper existential understanding (Sz, 295/341). Moreover, he indicates 
that the existential analytic is 'rooted in' a determinate existentiell possibil- 
ity (SZ, 13/34), and even that ‘science’ — for which ‘mathematical physics’ is 
employed as a paradigm - originates in authentic existence (Sz, 363/415). On 
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this basis, I think there is good reason to consider (1) prohairesis, understood 
as a basic and distinct form of existence, an expression of existentiell possi- 
bility, (2) phronésis to correspond to the (non-thematic/performative) exis- 
tentiell self-understanding required of authentic existence, while (3) sophia 
corresponds - structurally, although not directly content-wise - to philosophi- 
cal understanding, of which existential understanding (pertaining only to the 
being of Dasein, not to other 'regions' of being or being as such) is an aspect; 
the sophia-like existential and philosophical understanding may hence be a 
distinct expression of authenticity, governed by something like pAronesis qua 
authentic, personal existence, but by something like sophia qua genuine phi- 
losophy, and political existence may be another expression of authenticity, 
expressive of a different prohairesis. 

In the ss 1924 lecture course, however, Heidegger's overarching purpose 
is to bring to light the ‘conceptuality’ of Aristotle's ontological concepts like 
ousia (‘substance’), kinesis (‘motion’), and hypokeimenon ('subject, 'substrate"). 
To truly understand the formation of his major philosophical concepts, one 
must understand the concrete way of existence wherein they were conceived, 
which is what Heidegger terms their 'conceptuality' (Begrifflichkeit). Through a 
close reading of parts of Aristotle's De anima, Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, and 
Rhetoric, Heidegger argues that the world is primarily encountered as pleasant 
or painful, advantageous or harmful, which is to say as the correlatum of the 
basic orectic (striving-desiring) movement of Dasein (see esp. GA 18, 45-64/ 
32—45).?? He now connects this ‘showing up as ...' with the dianoetic (discur- 
sive) character of human nous (intellect, intuition): our access to the world 
is always by way of understanding something as something, and primarily 
as pleasant/advantageous and their opposites. The as-structure that charac- 
terises our logos-based disclosure simultaneously contains the possibility of 
error, and everyday existence hence moves within the world as always, at least 
partly, lapsed into this errant possibility (GA 18, 278-80/188-90). Prohairesis, 
however, which we have seen is itself in Aristotle a form of orexis, represents 
a second and separate characteristic of the movement of Dasein, namely the 
possibility of taking up a distinct way of existence (GA 18, 280-1/190-1). As 
such, it constitutes the possibility of developing nous in an authentic direc- 
tion?! which Heidegger even here indicates to include both the ‘theoretical’ 


30 For a more detailed investigation into these aspects of GA 18 and surrounding texts, see 
ch. 2 in this volume. 

31  Thisis notto say that Heidegger does not recognise in prohairesis the possibility of devel- 
oping an inauthentic or vicious life, something he appears to do explicitly in GA 19 (154/ 
106). See also GA 17 (34/26); GA 22 (294/219). 
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and the practical or phronetic forms of ‘sight’ (GA 18, 279/189-90), and which 
we can now connect with the three lives that Aristotle marks out as possibili- 
ties for basic resolve in EN 1.5. Given that the purpose of the lecture course is to 
approach Aristotle's philosophical concepts from their formation in a specific, 
theoretical-scientific way of existence that Aristotle seized upon as a mode of 
life, it is rather unsurprising that Heidegger, at the culmination of this long 
preparatory section, focuses on resolve upon the life of 'science a form of exis- 
tence that he once more describes in terms of a liberation of 'seeing' from both 
everyday distortion and ultimately every practical directedness, the cultivation 
of a 'disposition involving logos alone, where logos turns apophantic, that is, 
letting beings show themselves from themselves (kath’ hauta). 

In the Sophist course, on the other hand, prohairesis is explored from the 
perspective of phronesis, and, for this reason, the details of its relation to logos 
and deliberation come into focus. As we saw, the concept enters Heidegger's 
discussion as the seizing of ‘that for the sake of which’, the ‘end’, as the good 
shows itself unobstructed by pleasure and pain. It later becomes clear that this 
seizing is a 'grasping-in-advance, an anticipation, of the action itself as possible 
(prakton), which makes sense in so far as praxis indeed includes or expresses 
its own end. This amounts to an emphasis upon the temporal 'before' aspect 
of pro. Heidegger makes an analogy with the case of tekhne, where the end 
is likewise in a sense anticipated, as the eidos or form (in its functional rele- 
vance) of the house is preconceived by the carpenter. But the craftsman does 
not 'dispose of' the end, since the end is not included in the actual process of 
making, while the phronetic case is different: the end is an aspect of the action 
itself, and the action is the object of phronesis. This means two things: first, the 
craftman's end is external in a sense that is not the case with the pAronimos; 
secondly, if the end qua action is anticipated in the resolve, it must be antici- 
pated as in a sense still covered-over, if phronesis is indeed a form of disclosure: 
‘From the perspective of the prohaireton |the object of resolve], the concrete 
situation [Lage] of action is still a zetoumenon [something being sought], it is 
covered over’ (GA 19, 148/102, see also 175/1201). 

If one turns to what comes closest to being a definition of prohairesis in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, namely '(pre-)deliberated desire’ (EN 3.3.1113a9—12; 
see also 6.2.1139a23) Heidegger's interpretation is surprising, for he proceeds 
to inquire into the fact that the process of uncovering this pre-resolved action 
is a process of deliberation. Still, we have seen that Aristotle himself in many 
places uses prohairesis in a way that sits uneasily with his own definition, and 
we shall see that Heidegger can be understood to make this apparent incon- 
sistency on Aristotle's part a basis for portraying prohairesis itself as a form 
of hermeneutical movement, fitting well with his enigmatic description of 
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phronesis as ‘conscience set in motion‘? In insisting that the anticipation of 
the self-showing, good, possible action is the function of prohairesis, Heidegger 
makes available a specific understanding of the definition of character virtue 
as a ‘prohairetic’ disposition. While the fact that virtue of character is defined 
as a 'prohairetic disposition' (hexis prohairetike) is often explained by portray- 
ing virtue as making a necessary, but not sufficient, contribution to a correct 
prohairesis understood as a post-deliberative decision — by ‘making the end 
right’ on the basis of which phronésis as deliberative excellence works out 
the ‘means’ - Heidegger, by making prohairesis itself the starting-point, is, we 
may suggest, again showing sensitivity to the much more 'basic' and directly 
character-expressive tone of prohairesis that is found in Aristotle outside of 
the official account in EN 3.2-3.5? At the same time, however, he also provides 
a way to integrate phronesis fully into this prohairetic character. The following 
analysis is my attempt at piecing together Heidegger's account, and some of 
my suggestions are at most implicit in Heidegger's lecture notes. 

Aristotle presents excellence of deliberation (euboulia) as the primary char- 
acteristic of phronesis (EN 6.5.1140a25-31, 6.9.1142b31-3); Heidegger describes 
it as phronesis's ‘manner of enactment’ (Vollzugsart, Vollzugsweise) (GA 19, 143- 
4/99-100; PIA, 384/382). Aristotle's eventual definition of euboulia is notorious 
for its ambiguity: 'Excellence of deliberation will then be correctness with a 
view to what is advantageous towards the end,?* of which phronesis is true 


32 Compare the interesting but very different 'processual reading of prohairesis by 
Chamberlain (1984), who construes the ‘beginning’ as a purely intellectual process, a 
decision upon an end followed by a deliberation upon and selection of means, ending, 
if successful, in rehabituation of desire so that it conforms to and confirms the original 
decision (his example is a decision to stop smoking). The awkwardness of even his prom- 
ising ‘commitment’ when tried out in concreto as a translation for prohairesis indicates 
that no English word avoids obstructing the full sense of the Greek word group. In the 
scholarly literature it has generally been left unthematised that the Greek noun prohaire- 
sis captures both the continuous, unbounded present prohaireisthai (Aristotle’s preferred 
aspect) and the punctual aorist prohelesthai (rare in Aristotle). See also Backmann (2016, 
26-30) for an account of phronésis as a hermeneutical motion with reference to both 
Heidegger and Gadamer. 

33 As for the standard view, one wonders why phronesis is not also defined as a hexis pro- 
hairetike, if this only means ‘issuing in (by contributing to) a decision. The term prohaire- 
sis is almost completely absent in the discussion of phronesis in EN 6. 

34 The majority of manuscripts have pros ti telos, ‘towards an end’, which is printed in all of 
the editions of Susemihl’s Teubner text. Although Heidegger supposedly used Susemihl’s 
first edition (Schüßler 1992, 661), in this instance his quotation and paraphrase assume 
pros to telos, ‘towards the end’, found in the well-regarded ‘Codex Laurentianus’ and 
printed in e.g. Bywater's OCT text (Bywater 1894). See Aubenque (1965) for a discussion of 
this textual issue. 
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supposition [Aypolepsis| (EN 6.9.142b32-3). Is he saying that phronesis is 
true supposition of the end - this would be the only place where phronesis 
is explicitly accorded a grasp of the end - or of what is advantageous towards 
it?35 Heidegger embraces the former alternative, but he makes a characteris- 
tic turn to the etymology of ‘supposition’, arguing that the hypo- in hypolepsis 
expresses 'already in advance' (GA 19, 156/107), thereby (implicitly) connecting 
the phronetic anticipatory grasp of the end to prohairetic anticipation (com- 
pare Irwin 1999, 249). The 'supposition' of the end is thus the latching onto the 
still-covered, futural starting-point of deliberation, and in this way virtue of 
character, qua prohairetic disposition, makes the good end available, but not 
as a fully present given, while it is the task of phronesis to work it out, to work 
its way towards it. 

The temporality must be precisely understood here, as tekhné and phronesis 
display two different ways of relating to the future possibility. The craftsman's 
anticipation of the eidos of the house is, I suggest, of a different nature than 
the phronetic anticipation of the action: In tekhne the form of the house is 
made fully present, as a ‘thought-out plan’ (see Sz, 145/184-6) on the basis of 
which the concrete house is built; it is a projection of the future in terms of 
the present. This is both the strength and the weakness of tekhne: its patent 
grasp of causality in its general character makes it efficient and as close to 
infallible as humanly possible in the sphere of general solutions to practical 
problems, but it comes up short when applied uncritically on the personal 
or the political arena, where general success is rendered insignificant at the 


35 The Greek is as ambiguous as my English translation, so the argument cannot be settled 
on grammatical grounds, contrary to what has sometimes been claimed (see e.g. Cooper 
1986, 64n84). Two of the most respected annotated English translations of recent times 
(Irwin 1999; Broadie and Rowe 2002) argue for contrary interpretations and render their 
translations accordingly. I find it curious that EN 6.5.1140b11-20 is never (?) used in sup- 
port of the option that phronesis grasps the end, given that this is the only other place in 
the En where phronesis is referred to as a hypolepsis, coupled with the fact that the good, 
qua starting-point (arkhe), is there said to show itselfto ‘this kind of supposition' if it is not 
distorted by pleasure and pain. The interpretation I here attribute to Heidegger, where 
this hypolepsis plays an essential part in a hermeneutical, prohairetic motion, is of course 
rather unique. The fact that both episteme and phronesis are referred to as hypolepseis in 
the EN (6.7.1140b31 [episteme]) and also in the DA (3.3.427b24-7) might be considered 
an obstacle to Heidegger's argument from the tentative nature of hypo-. On the other 
hand, Aristotle is clear that hypolepsis is a much broader concept, encompassing both 
‘true’ and ‘false’ suppositions (EN 6.3.1139b17), and it is remarkable that both applications 
of hypolepsis to phronesis in the EN can be taken to concern this initial grasp that sets 
the whole phronetic motion going. Moreover, the reference to epistémé as hypolepsis also 
occurs right before Aristotle goes on to state that episteme proceeds from starting-points 
that it is not itself able to provide — they are the gift of nous. 
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stroke of one singular, fatal mistake; medical expertise can and must endure 
a number of deaths at its hands, while I can only endure my own, or yours, 
once. When applied to the personal decision, or so I will argue, the techni- 
cal projection of the future in terms of the present is positively destructive. 
In phronesis I anticipate the future properly in its uncertainty — phronetic 
deliberation requires appreciation of the dark side of ‘what holds for the most 
part’ — but this rebounds upon the present: it is no longer ‘given’ as it was. ‘The 
prohairesis is not a so-called act [Akt], it is the authentic possibility of being 
in the moment [Augenblick] (GA 18, 145/98).°° This is where the translation of 
phronesis as ‘circumspection’ (Umsicht) and the related but more intangible 
refrain of 'transparency' (Durchsichtigkeit) reveal their full significance, at the 
same time as the conception of phronésis as a ‘disposition that does not only 
involve logos' reappears. 

We have seen that Heidegger several times, notably in connection with con- 
science, describes phronésis as turning the agent or the action ‘transparent. 
This translates durchsichtig, 'to-be-seen-through' The expression is not, how- 
ever, meant to convey a direct and uninhibited grasp; the emphasis is precisely 
on inescapably having to see 'through*?" To this looking-through' corresponds 
the 'talking-through' (Durchsprechen) that translates the logizesthai (common 
translation: ‘calculation, ‘reasoning’) with which deliberation is identified (EN 
6.1.1139a12-13; GA 19, 143/99). This through-sight, I contend, denotes the phr- 
onetic working-through to the anticipated end, and this is only possible as 
discursive thought, as analytic-synthetic deliberation (see p. 114 above). Not 
only are the circumstances perceived in a round-about way with a view to the 


36 The overwhelming majority of instances where Aristotle uses the verb prohaireisthai in 
the continuous present tense rather than the punctual aorist lends support to the concep- 
tion of prohairesis as not primarily a punctual ‘act’. 

37 Gadamer is apparently deceived by ordinary language when he takes issue with 
Heidegger's repeated use of the expression in PIA: ‘It seems that in his later thought 
it became increasingly clear to Heidegger that an ultimate lack of transparency 
| Undurchsichtigkeit| constitutes the true nature of history [Geschichte] and human 
destiny [Geschick] (HtJ, 84). Already in 1924 (GA 18, 274-6/186-7) Heidegger defined 
'transparent-being' (Durchsichtigsein) in terms of the hermeneutic fore-structure, where 
the notion of the murky and inescapable prejudice that heavily influenced Gadamer's 
own hermeneutics (WM, 270—6/267—73) is evident. See also Heidegger's own explanation 
of the term Durchsichtigkeit in Sz as well as its operation in connection with resoluteness 
(SZ, 146/186—7, 299/346). David (2004, 25-9) describes with elegance the way phronetic 
transparency is essentially a counteracting of the tendency to cover up, i.e. ‘falling’, but he 
does not clearly indicate what we may call the 'situated' character of even fully 'enacted' 
transparency. 
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end, the anticipated end can itself only be fully disclosed as circumstantial. As 
phronesis looks through’ to the action made available through virtue of char- 
acter and thereby anticipatorily seized in advance in a prohairesis, the world 
lights up in circumspective 'by-sight' (Umsicht) as advantageous (and harmful) 
circumstances (Umstände) through discursive deliberation, by way of what in 
Being and Time is referred to as the referential structure of in-order-to’ (Um- 
zu) (Sz, 68-9/97-8, 148-9/189-90). 

The discursive talk, however, the element of logos, is not enough to achieve 
transparency: it depends upon something more fundamental, which Aristotle 
calls nous, ‘intellect’ or ‘intuition’. Heidegger conceives of nous as a basic form 
of awareness (letting-be-given) that runs through all of the other four intel- 
lectual dispositions mentioned at the beginning of EN 6: they are different 
enactment forms (Vollzugsarten) of nous (PIA, 375-6/376-8; GA 19, 28/19-20). 
Discursive /ogos needs to be able to 'analyse' to reveal (showing something as 
something) — this is nous as dianoia, ‘thought’ — but nous in a stricter sense 
denotes the basic understanding of an indivisible something, and Heidegger 
argues that this basic sense accounts for the original 'givenness' of the world, 
thus also grounding Dasein as ‘being-there’.38 In EN 6.6, nous is first presented 
as restricted to the theoretical domain of episteme and sophia, providing 
their starting-point (arkhe) (see n. 35). However, in the latter half of EN 6, 
Aristotle introduces an apparently non-discursive practical form of nous (EN 
6.11.1143a35-b14). This passage is fraught with ambiguity and apparent inco- 
herence, but on Heidegger's reading non-discursive nous is operative at both 
extremities of phronetic deliberation, at beginning and end, corresponding to 
universal and particular: 


(1) in so far as in phronesis the agathon [good] for which I resolve in the 
prohairesis shows itself plainly [schlechthin], phainetai (1144234), (2) in 
phronesis the eskhaton [ultimate] of the deliberation shows itself in an 
aisthésis [perception]; in the moment [or: glance, Augenblick] I overlook 


38 Originally retaining a link to Husserl’s concept of intentionality (PIA, 379ff./379ff.), this 
interpretation of nous can be fruitfully read in connection with the account of being-in 
as Erschlossenheit (‘disclosedness’ or ‘made-available-ness’) and Lichtung (clearing) in sz 
(133/171), as well as with his reading of Plato's Allegory of the Cave in GA 34, for which 
see ch. 4 in this volume. See also Heidegger's later interpretation of his own notion of 
projection (Entwurf) as ‘ecstatic relation to the clearing of being’ as opposed to a ‘repre- 
sentational positing’ (vorstellendes Setzen) (GA 9, 327), which could be approached from 
the perspective of the reading of prohairesis and nous that I attempt here. 
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[übersehe] the concrete situation of action, from out of which and for 
which I resolve 


GA 19, 165/114; see also GA 80, 79°? 


Here I believe we can see clearly the contours of hermeneutical prohairesis, 
which from beginning to end is anchored in a 'noetic openness': In the first 
place, nous denotes the original, self-disclosing givenness (i.e. phainesthai) of 
that for the sake of which I properly exist (i.e. act) — the ultimate, practical 
human good (agathon) — but I can only 'see' this end if I am correctly attuned, 
if my line of sight is not ‘distorted’. This allows me to grasp the end in advance 
as my purpose and motive in a prohairesis: recall that Aristotle describes pro- 
hairesis as desiderative intellect (orektikos nous) or intellectual desire (orexis 
dianoetike), ‘attuned understanding’ (EN 6.2.139b4-5). This anticipated end 
provides a starting point for discursive deliberation, and, as I deliberate, it lets 
the situation I enter at any time light up in terms of advantage and harm with 
regard to the end. But the only way the proper end shows itself correctly is if it 
is does not show itself in advance as a determinate ideal, as a given blueprint 
that illuminates the circumstances in terms of preconceived typology. In the 
latter case, both the end and the particular circumstances are the outcome 
of established categories, which, when applied to life, threaten to sever the 
link between the content-giving, world-anchoring nous and the interpretative 
logos, the medium through which the human being appropriates nous. The 
proper end must therefore show itself as somehow indeterminate, as a reve- 
latory task, and the desiderative aspect of the corresponding prohairesis that 
allows me to see will, in the terms used in the existential analysis of Being and 
Time, be the anxious attunement that does not turn away from uncanniness 
but faces it head on (Sz, 296/342, 344/394). This anticipatory understanding of 
my ideal existence as a whole expresses an understanding that there are other 
motives than either natural appetite or ingrained habit, or the impersonal ide- 
als of common sense - which to be sure may contain truth. As a point of depar- 
ture for deliberation, this nous originates the phronetic understanding that the 
circumstances can always be different, that they are always new, and it is only 
in light of this source of illumination that the circumstances of my situation 
reveal themselves to circumspection as not simply advantageous in terms of a 
given, projected goal, but are allowed to determine this goal (see also sz, 298/ 
344). They light up as matters that can be radically otherwise, for they protrude 


39  Rojcewicz—Schuwer, in the published English translation, add ‘and’ before ‘(2), making 
the two instances of nous merely conjoined, while the German text, if we are to trust its 
accuracy, presents a conditional: (1) in so far as ... (2) [then] ... 
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as critical and decisive, awaiting my decision, where I am accountable not only 
to my settled ideal or some impersonal authority, but to what - and whom - 
I now see before me. 

This is the second time deliberation gets in touch with nous in accordance 
with the above quotation (here called aisthesis by reference to EN 6.8.1142427- 
30), and this is where discursive logos is left behind. Aristotle says that logos 
or analysis ‘will come to a halt’ (EN 6.8.1142a29). Heidegger describes this phe- 
nomenon in terms that recall his curious description of conscience in Being 
and Time, that its call communicates by remaining silent: In this kind of 
noein there is a matter of plain bringing to presence [Vergegenwärtigen] of the 
thing itself, so that it speaks purely from itself and no longer needs discussion, 
demonstration, from us. It can once more be said here: phainetai, the matter 
shows itself thus. The only possibility that remains is to inspect and in inspec- 
tion to grasp' (GA 19, 161/111). 

If the noetic aspect of phronesis includes a specific, more-than-theoretical 
understanding of the radical contingency of the circumstances, this does not 
entail that my decision will always, or always should, go against the grain in 
the sense that I choose differently than what the many would; the point is that 
the circumstances are fully allowed to inform the choice and thereby make it 
personal. In this sense any proper decision is radically unique - it is always, if 
I allow it to be, genuinely my choice, making the action performed my action, 
and for that reason, the content of the choice cannot be shared by the multi- 
tude, by common sense. Dying to protect one's country is not courage (at most 
in a derivative sense, see EN 3.8.1116a16—b3); that J choose to surrender my life 
for my country may be, if I do it with a view to the beautiful/noble (to kalon), if 
I resolve upon it for its own sake (see EN 2.4.1105a31-2, 3.7.115b17-24). 

Only when anticipatory prohairesis is brought deliberatively to the concrete 
extremities of the circumstances does it come truly into its own — pro shows 
itself from its preferential side, as I face the critical edge where it is a question 
of either-or, where there is no room for play, where I am called to serious- 
ness. Only at this point does Heidegger in the lectures on Aristotle speak of 
authentic resolve or resoluteness: ‘The working out of the concrete situation 
[Lage] aims to make disposable the right resoluteness [rechte Entschlossenheit] 
as transparency of the action. And, in so far as this resoluteness is actually [in 
der Tat] appropriated and enacted, which is to say in so far as I am resolute, the 
action in its ultimate possibility is there. The directed uncovering of the full sit- 
uation [Situation] ends in the authentic being resolved to ... [in der eigentlichen 
Entschlossenheit zu ...], in the very seizing of the opportunity [im Zugreifen 
selbst] (GA 19, 150/103; see also GA 18, 145/98-9; SZ, 300/346-8 ['anticipatory 
resoluteness' as authentic resoluteness |). 
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I will conclude with a return to the question whether Heidegger is guilty of 
‘ontologisation’ in a sense that excludes ‘ethical content. On the basis of the 
previous investigation, we can rule out that he presents phronésis as a ‘basic 
trait of the psykhe itself, that is, that he transforms it from being a commend- 
able trait that may be attained by the few, into an 'essential' aspect of Dasein 
(Volpi 1992, 119; 2007a, 178; see n. 22); neither is authenticity more than one 
mode of existence. Circumspection (Umsicht) can well be considered such a 
basic, ontological trait, an ‘existential’ characterising Dasein ‘as such’ - although 
these existentials are not really ‘static universals’ — and it is true that Heidegger 
often translates phronésis as Umsicht, but the fully-fledged concept of phrone- 
sis should rather be conceived of as a specific mode of circumspection deter- 
mined by transparency (Durchsichtigkeit) of Dasein itself qua possible action, 
prakton (see pp. 118-19 above). Circumspection is basic, in so far as the human 
being is marked by a capacity for understanding, for orienting itself in the 
world in one way or another, but the concrete actualisation of this capacity is 
determined by the corresponding concrete ‘for the sake of which’, and by the 
concrete access to this element that is at any time available. Interestingly, the 
prehistory of phronésis connects this term with being aware or conscious in 
general, not only in a deliberative or wise manner,*° and to being fully oneself 
as contrasted with being out of one's mind or ‘manic’, so that there is a certain 
basis for seeing in phronésis a range from the rudimentary to the complete.*! 
Neither is it true that on Heidegger's reading ‘decision [i.e. prohairesis] ... [is] 
not conceived as [a possibility] which Dasein can realize or not, but become|[s 
an] ontological [predicate] which characterize[s] its being before, and there- 
fore independent of, its will, its choice, its decision' (Volpi 1992, 113). On the 


40 See Hom. Il. 22.59-61 (phronein); 23.103-4 (phrenes); Pl., Phd. 7ob1—4; Isoc., Or. 14.60-1; cf. 
9.2, 19.42 (aisthesis); Soph., Aj. 554 (phronein). 

41 See Soph., Aj. 81-2; Eur., Bacch. 849-53. One may see a trace of this connotation in the 
otherwise peculiar passage in EN 6.5.1140b11-20, important in my reading of Heidegger 
above, where Aristotle remarks that söphrosyne 'saves [soizei] phronesis' by not allowing 
pleasure and pain to distort phronesis with the effect of preventing that for the sake of 
which one should pursue (haireisthai) and do (prattein) everything from showing itself 
directly. Sophrosyne, traditionally translated 'temperance, was even more heavily con- 
nected with the opposite of mania, madness (this contrast is explored and critiqued in 
Sophocles' Ajax, Euripides' Bacchae, and Plato's Phaedrus), and can here be interpreted as 
securing the authentic, practical self-awareness that is phronesis, and preventing it from 
turning away from itself and towards the pull of immediate pleasure, from losing itself in 
the present Umwelt. 
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contrary, we have seen that Heidegger's conception of prohairesis appears to 
be vastly more complex, including a notion of authentic prohairesis.*? I have 
moreover indicated that the mere fact that Heidegger describes phronesis as 
effecting 'discovery and safe-keeping' of the being of Dasein (cf. Yfantis 2009, 
350-1) should rather be read in the direction of a performative 'truth disclo- 
sure' than as explicit, philosophical ontology, and that the distinction between 
'existentiell' and 'existential' understanding operative in Being and Time is use- 
ful in this regard. Not only does Heidegger describe phronesis as an essential 
element of the action itself (GA 19, 149/102-3) — without thereby implying that 
every action is phronetic — he also makes the actual performance of the action 
an essential element of phronesis (GA 19, 150/103-4); this is his ultimate inter- 
pretation of the conception that the ergon is para, ‘beside’, in tekhne, but not 
in phronesis (see EN 1.1.1094a3-6, 6.5.1140b6-7; GA 19, 41-2/28-30, 48-51/34—6), 
and that phronesis 'disposes of its arkhe. 

Might there then be something to the worry that Heidegger 'reads ... mine- 
ness ... into the Aristotelian text despite the explicit direction of the latter' 


cu 


(Yfantis 2009, 350), or even that his ' *ontologization" drives praxis into a sort 


of heroic solipsism which deforms its very appearance' (Volpi 1992, 114)? As it 
turns out, the reference to the agent himself is unmistakable both in Aristotle's 
account of phronesis and in the corresponding account of deliberation (‘we 
deliberate about the things that are up to us’ [EN 3.3.11112a3031]),? and if there is 
a solipsistic element in Heidegger's reading, it concerns precisely this personal 
burden of responsibility, not one's sensitivity to and community with other 
people: both his interpretation of prohairesis and his own account of anticipa- 
tory resoluteness may be read as perspectives on the difficult task of claiming, 
and reclaiming, this burden. It is perhaps still hard to shake the feeling that 
there is some substantial content in the Aristotelian concepts of agathos and 


42 As to the claim that ‘prohairesis ... is situated as a special moment within the Aristotelian 
theory of action, while Entschlossenheit is a characteristic of the being of Dasein' (Volpi 
1992, 120), it both completely disregards an investigation into the comparative character 
of Aristotelian 'theory of action' and Heideggerian ontological analysis (see p. 100 above 
and Weigelt 2002, 16, 106-8), and might give the incorrect impression that Dasein 'in gen- 
eral' is resolute. It would be closer to the truth to say that, on Aristotle’s account, any adult 
human being is marked by a prohairesis of one kind or another. 

43 Yfantis refers to one passage (EN 6.5.1140b4-10) in support of his claim that phronesis 
concerns one's being qua human being as well as qua individual, but he does not give due 
weight to the context: Aristotle is distinguishing phronesis from tekhne, which is not at all 
essentially concerned with what is good for human beings; in no way does this preclude 
that phronesis concerns a human being qua individual (similarly in a later passage, EN 
6.7.1141b12-14, not noted by Yfantis, where phronesis is contrasted with sophia). 
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arete that gets lost in seriousness and transparency, but I hope that my attempt 
at elucidating and making more (less?) transparent the concept of 'transpar- 
ency' has put to rest at least some of the worries in this regard: if transparency’ 
is founded on the necessity of seeing through, this implies that one's ‘sight’ is, 
from beginning to end, permeated by both nature and nurture - even transpar- 
ency is ‘thrown projection’ (geworfenes Entwurf), Heidegger's way of indicating 
the situated, attuned character of the understanding in Being and Time. This 
further implies that being part of, and being in touch with, one's community is 
what practical nous means; once more, being-in-the-world is already presup- 
posed, and this includes 'being-with-others' (Mitsein). 

We are left with the distinction between the authentic and the inauthentic, 
and the worries engendered by the sombre and deprecatory descriptions of 
‘public’ existence in sz 1.4, and by the corresponding 'individualisation' and 
‘non-relatedness’ effected by authentic being-towards-death in sz 2.1. Aristotle 
distinguishes the actions that correspond to what the virtuous person would 
do and the ‘same’ actions virtuously performed. For the latter requirement to 
be fulfilled, the agent must act (1) knowingly, (2) resolutely (prohairoumenos) — 
displaying a resolve upon the actions for their own sake — as well as (3) firmly 
and unchangeably (EN 2.4, esp. 1105a28-33). We can finally attempt to see 
these conditions, and especially the middle one, in light of the interpretation 
of Heidegger's understanding of practical nous presented above: Heidegger's 
interpretation, thus construed, may be seen as an attempt to understand the 
connection between the personal responsibility indicated by the notion of 
prohairesis, resolve, and the ability to choose and perform the virtuous actions 
for their own sake. Authentic resolve requires authentic understanding of the 
concrete action as something that could be otherwise in virtue of being left 
to my decision; moreover, this authentic understanding at the same time 
implies that I am attuned towards, that I desire, the action (including other 
people affected by it) upon which I resolve for its own sake — not because it 
contributes to a further, substantial end of mine; not because it conforms to 
an understanding of what public morality expects 'one' to do. Even my notion 
of eudaimonia, ‘happiness’, is on this reading constantly ‘re-enacted’. Finally, 
Aristotle has a tendency to speak interchangeably of the virtuous agent per- 
forming actions for their own sake and performing them for the sake of to 
kalon (the beautiful, noble). Without entering the debate on the sense and 
function of to kalon in Aristotle's ethics, let us just note that the immediacy 
and basic lack of full 'analysability' that this concept conveys shows affini- 
ties with the emphasis Heidegger places on nous, as opposed to the discur- 
sive logos that he relates to the notion of the advantageous, to sympheron — a 
phenomenon that Aristotle repeatedly contrasts with to kalon as an object 
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of pursuit (see EN 2.3. 1104b30-4, 8.13.1162b34-6; Rh. 1.3.1358b20-1359a5; Top. 
1.13.105a27-8, 3.3.118b27-32). 

Even though one may, on one level, speak of typology and generalisation 
also in the case of virtue, to the extent that a just action is recognised as an 
'instance' of justice, a particular virtuous action a 'constituent' of my overall 
happiness, the relation between universal and particular must be fundamen- 
tally different from that in the case of tekhne, if resolve upon the particular 
action for its own sake is built into the strict concept of virtue. Symptomatic 
is Aristotle's suggestion that courage may induce an agent to relinquish even 
his own happiness (see EN 3.9.1117a33-b20, esp. 1117b10-11), and, later, the argu- 
ably more considered claim that the virtuous/serious (spoudaios) agent may 
surrender the prospect of a long life of luxury and public esteem for the brief 
and intense enjoyment of to kalon (EN 9.8.1169a22-6) that is the fruit of self- 
sacrifice 'for the sake of the people close to him [ton philon] and for his country 
[tes patridos]’ (1169a18-20). One is reminded of a tantalising passage in Being 
and Time: 'Along with the sober anxiety which brings us face to face with our 
individualized potentiality-for-Being, there goes an unshakable joy in this pos- 
sibility' (Sz, 310/358; trans. Macquarrie and Robinson). 

I end with a question of stability: the virtuous action virtuously performed is 
performed ‘in a firm and unchangeable manner’, and the spoudaios-phronimos 
is described by Aristotle as experiencing no conflict of desire, in contrast to 
the acratic and encratic agents (EN 7.9.1151b33-1152a6). Can the Heideggerian 
image of habituation as an unending fight against routine and of phronesis as 
a constant battle against the concealment of pleasure and pain, of ‘falling’, do 
justice to these aspects of the virtuous man, or does he turn into a peculiar 
kind of encratic? Once more the answer depends upon the temporal perspec- 
tive one takes up: from the point of view of the particular, concrete action, 
Heidegger's phronimos stands firm and unconflicted, having surrendered him- 
self, his se/f, the source of potential conflict, whole-heartedly to the require- 
ments of the situation, choosing to act for the sake of the action itself; and, if 
the concrete action is really built into the concept of phronesis — and hence 
virtue — the phronimos, the spoudaios, would appear to exist nowhere else. In 
this moment of action alone is Dasein truly individualised, in this moment 
alone does the etos of the phronimos come to full expression and into its own. 
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CHAPTER 4 


An "Obscure" Phenomenology? 
Heidegger, Plato, and the Philosopher's Struggle for the Truth of Appearance 


Charlotta Weigelt 


Heidegger's reading of Plato has evoked radically different reactions from his 
readers, ranging all the way from wholehearted approval to fierce criticism.! 
There is indeed something elusive, not to say unsatisfactory, about the rela- 
tion between these two thinkers. Considering that Plato is one of the founding 
fathers of Western philosophy, and that Heidegger's own thought to a large 
extent unfolds as a confrontation with the great thinkers of this tradition, his 
response to Plato is on the whole surprisingly bleak and detached. At least on 
the face of it, Plato does not seem to challenge or engage Heidegger's thinking 
in the same way as, for example, Heraclitus, Aristotle, Kant, or Nietzsche. 

In his mature work, Heidegger identifies Plato's theory of ideas as the origin 
of Western metaphysics. In the second volume of the Nietzsche lectures, his 
verdict is formulated as follows: 


With Plato's explication of being as idea, meta-physics takes its beginning. 
For all subsequent times, it seals the essence of Western philosophy. 
Its history, from Plato to Nietzsche, is the history of metaphysics. And 
because metaphysics begins with the explication of being as "idea" and 
this explication sets the standard, all philosophy since Plato is “idealism” 
in the strict sense of the word: being is sought in the idea, in the idea-like 
[Ideenhaften] and the ideal. 


GA 6.2, 196/4:164; translation modified? 


1 To the former group belong Banki (1986), Brach (1996), Gordon and Gordon (2006) and 
Pedrique (2007). Works like Boutot (1987), De Brasi and Fuchs (2016), and Ralkowski (2009) 
are not entirely uncritical of Heidegger's interpretation of Plato, but their primary aim is 
nonetheless to reappraise Heidegger in this respect, and also to emphasize Plato's impact 
on Heidegger's thought. A highly critical study of Heidegger's reading of Plato is Gonzalez 
(2009). See also Peperzak (1997), Rosen (1993), and n. 17 below. 

2 All references to Heidegger give the page reference first to the German text in the 
Gesamtausgabe and then to the English translation; see the bibliography for details on what 
translations have been consulted. 
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Hence, Heidegger concludes, “metaphysics, idealism and Platonism mean 
essentially the same thing.” (ibid.) From Plato and onwards, philosophy has 
assumed the form of a move beyond the appearing and changeable world of 
nature (that is precisely the meaning of *meta-physics"): it has identified reality 
or being with permanent and ever-lasting presence. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, this diagnosis of the legacy of Plato will remain intact in all of Heidegger's 
subsequent works.? When nailing Plato to the position as the founder of meta- 
physics, Heidegger is no doubt careful to distinguish between Plato himself 
on the one hand and Platonism on the other, and he is also eager to show that 
there is more to Plato's thinking than what Nietzsche could see (presumably 
because Nietzsche was blind to the Platonic bias of his own thinking). Still, the 
overall aim in this connection is apparently to diagnose Plato's philosophy, to 
articulate a final verdict on it, rather than to point out its potential, as some- 
thing that is yet to be discovered. 

In Heidegger's early work, on the other hand, Plato is not even given credit 
for having founded Western metaphysics. During the 1920's, Plato is completely 
overshadowed by Aristotle, the Philosopher, whom Heidegger at the time 
regarded as the crucial turning-point in the history of philosophy. Aristotle, 
that is to say, is both the culmination of the Greek legacy and the origin of 
the tradition of Western scientific philosophy. It is Aristotle, not Plato, who 
has the power to decide the course and direction of philosophy (who has in 
fact already done so), and so the future success of philosophy depends upon 
its ability to critically engage with his work in a way that is radical enough. As 
compared to Aristotle, Plato is an obscure, dunkel, thinker, as Heidegger asserts 
right at the beginning of his Sophist lectures (GA 19, 11/8). To be sure, Heidegger 
adds, this is in itself no assessment, and definitely not a negative one, of the 
value of Plato's work: "What Aristotle says is what Plato placed at his disposal, 
only more radically and scientifically elaborated.” (GA 19, 11/8; my translation) 
Precisely therefore, however, Plato can only be properly understood from 
within the light and clarity emanating from Aristotle's scientific philosophy.* 


3 Thus, in “The End of Philosophy and the Task of Thinking,’ written in 1964, Heidegger 
declares that "Throughout the whole history of philosophy, Plato's thinking remains decisive 
in changing forms. Metaphysics is Platonism" (GA 14, 71/57). 

4 This principle, *vom Helle ins Dunkle" (from clarity to obscurity), is in fact to be found in 
Aristotle himself. To begin with, it can be compared to Aristotle's methodological credo that 
we must begin with what is clearer and more intelligible to us, in order to proceed from there 
on to what is clearer and more intelligible by nature or absolutely. See, e.g., EN (1.41095b2-3), 
Phys. (1.1.184a18-21), Met. (Z.3.1029b3-12). Moreover, in the Nicomachean Ethics (2.2.104a13- 
14) Aristotle remarks that “with respect to those things that are obscure [ton aphanön], one 
must use what is evident [tois phanerois] as witness" (my translation). 
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In what follows, I shall take this verdict on Plato as an obscure thinker as a 
guiding clue, as I believe it says something important about Heidegger's atti- 
tude towards Plato, in several respects. In the Sophist lectures, Heidegger indi- 
cates that Aristotle’s effort to radicalize as well as to raise to a level of scientific 
clarity the as yet dormant potential inherent in Plato’s thought is now repeated 
in his own pursuit of developing the legacy of Husserlian phenomenology.® 
In their own respective ways, then, both Plato and Husserl are to Heidegger 
obscure phenomenological beginnings: promising but ambiguous. To respond 
to Husserl's phenomenology thus essentially involves a retrieval of Plato, and 
vice versa. They are united not merely by their common interest in ideality 
and objectivity but also, and perhaps primarily, in their attempt to assess the 
nature and ontological status of the phenomenal world. To actualize their 
potential in a genuinely scientific direction means to the early Heidegger not 
to transform their work into a theory or system but to develop a more rigorous 
conceptuality that can help their work to speak in a way that does justice to 
the phenomena. And the point where Heidegger makes his greatest effort in 
this respect in relation to Plato is the concept of truth. This is to say that if we 
want to get clear about Heidegger's relation to Plato in the 1920's and 30's, it 
is necessary to recall Heidegger's phenomenological background, and more 
precisely his ambition during this period to reconsider the legacy of Husserl's 
phenomenology with a view to reforming it. As far as I can see, however, this 
perspective is almost completely absent in the extant literature on Heidegger 
and Plato.® 

It is not news that Heidegger read Plato through the lenses of Aristotle, 
but this claim is in need of some further clarification. It is not only the case 
that Aristotle was Heideggers main philosophical ally during the 1920's, 


5 Thisis suggested not least by Heidegger's readiness to ascribe the discovery of the most cen- 
tral concept in Husserl's phenomenology, intentionality, to Plato (GA 19, 598/414), at the same 
time as one of the more important aims of his interpretation of the Nicomachean Ethics, in 
particular of Aristotle's concepts phronesis and praxis, is to show how it is possible to con- 
ceive of intentionality in a less "intellectualist" way than did Plato (and Husserl). 

6 Courtine (1990, 136) is an exception, to the extent that he recognizes that Heidegger in the 
Sophist lectures indicates that Aristotle's relation to Plato is reflected in his own relation 
to Husserl. Moreover, Courtine (144-50) calls attention to the fact that Heidegger in Basic 
Problems of Phenomenology (GA 24, 463-5/325-7) and Metaphysical Foundations of Logic (GA 
26, 186—9/147—9) credits Plato with the discovery of the a priori in the Phaedo, in particular 
with the notion of recollection, anamnésis. Though he does not develop this point in any 
detail, he at least shows a clear awareness of the importance of taking Heidegger's back- 
ground in transcendental philosophy into account when trying to make sense of his inter- 
pretation of Plato. See also del Carmen Paredes (2005, 111-13), who emphasizes the relevance 
of Heidegger's phenomenological background to his engagement with Plato. 
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which made him predisposed to regard Plato as essentially the predecessor of 
Aristotle, and that Heidegger by and large repeats the criticism against Plato 
once launched by the Philosopher, in particular the charge that the theory of 
ideas rests on an improper reification of the phenomenon of ideality." Another 
trait that Heidegger shares with Aristotle, but which is rarely given any atten- 
tion in the literature, is that he reads Plato's dialogues literally, as if they were 
purely scientific works, written for the sole purpose of expressing Plato's own 
views.? Accordingly, Heidegger hardly pays any attention to the dramatic con- 
text of Plato's dialogues, nor does he ever comment on the specific persona 
and character of Socrates,? but seems to assume that the latter is just Plato's 
mouthpiece. Further, he shows little interest in the supposedly early, Socratic 
dialogues, but holds that Plato's by far most important work is the Sophist, the 
late dialogue on being, where Plato also develops his great confrontation with 
Parmenides (GA 34, 68/55). And when reading Plato, Heidegger simply extracts 
the ideas and arguments that he finds in Plato's texts, all of which, on his inter- 
pretation, concern being and truth. To give just one example: in the lecture 
course that shall be our main concern here, On the Essence of Truth: On Plato's 
Cave Allegory and "Theaetetus," Heidegger repeatedly insists that the concept 
of the good, to agathon, is a purely ontological, transcendental concept. It is, 
more precisely, what empowers the world, or lets it be such as it is; but ethics, 
Heidegger claims, has destroyed the original meaning of this notion (GA 34, 
106/86). In short, Heidegger's reading of Plato is a violent one, and violence 
is also a prominent theme in his lectures on Plato, as a necessary prerequisite 
for the appearance of truth. So presumably, only by reading Plato in this brutal 
way is it possible to let the ontological dimension embedded in his obscure 
thinking become articulate.!? 


7 An important critic of both Heidegger and Aristotle in this respect is Gadamer, which 
is clear from many of his writings, not least his magnum opus Truth and Method. For a 
summary of Gadamer's position vis-à-vis Heidegger on this point, see Dostal (1985). See 
also chapter 6 in this anthology. 

8 Peperzak (1997) notes that Heidegger fails to take in the broader outlook and aim of the 
Republic (the search for justice), and accuses him of developing a purely theoretical read- 
ing of this work, but does not doubt that the Republic is intended as an exposition of 
Plato’s own views (e.g., p. 72). Hyland (2004), however, discusses this aspect of Heidegger’s 
interpretation at length (Ch. 1). 

9 Though he holds that Socrates was “the purest thinker of the West” because he did not 
write anything (GA 8, 20/17). 

10 In his early work, Heidegger often talks about violence as an essential aspect of interpre- 
tation, see, e.g., GA 3 (202/141). 
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1 Plato’s Concept of Truth as a Challenge for Phenomenology 


It is a rather common view that Heidegger moved from an essentially appre- 
ciative to a more dismissive attitude towards Plato's understanding of truth." 
Whereas he in the Sophist lectures was willing to ascribe to Plato a concept of 
truth, aletheia, in terms of unconcealment (Unverborgenheit), in his published 
essay on Plato, “Plato’s Doctrine of Truth,’ written in 1940, he asserts that 
Plato is the author of the notion of truth as correctness and correspondence 
(GA 9, 231/177). Previous literature has been concerned primarily with assess- 
ing whether or not Heidegger's diagnosis of Plato in this respect is tenable. 
In this pursuit, one has often used what one takes to constitute Heidegger's 
own philosophical position as a measure, which makes it possible to decide 
the extent to which Heidegger was able to see his own ideas foreshadowed in 
Plato's philosophy, and more precisely to criticize him when he appears to flatly 
refuse to recognize traits in Plato's thought that display a close kinship with his 
own way of thinking.? In what follows, however, I shall take a slightly different 
approach to this matter, and set out from what I consider to be the truly inter- 
esting question in this connection, namely, whether Heidegger was ever able 
to go along with Plato, so to speak: to take his thinking seriously as something 
that has the power to put us into question, so as to help us get a clearer grasp of 
our own problems. There is one time in particular in Heidegger's philosophical 
life when he is prepared to do so, and this is the beginning of the 30's, that is, a 
period in between the early engagement with Aristotle and the later attempt to 
diagnose the history of Western metaphysics.!^ This is a time when Heidegger 


11  See,eg. Boutot (1987, 40), though he did not have access to the lecture courses specifi- 
cally devoted to Plato (GA 19, GA 34, and GA 36/37), and Courtine (1990, 133). Ralkowski 
(2009, 182n18) singles out GA 34 as exemplary when it comes to Heidegger's more positive 
appropriation of Plato, in the light of which the later verdicts on Plato's thought are hard 
to explain. 

12 The essay was published in 1942, and is now included in GA 9 (203-38/155-82). 

13 Both Gonzalez (2009) and Ralkowski (2009) are clear expressions of this tendency, though 
the former is much more critical of Heidegger than the latter. Whereas the purpose of 
Gonzalez's work is to show that "Heidegger's thought itself requires this misreading of 
Plato, that a genuine dialogue with Plato would have forced him to go in certain direc- 
tions where he did not want to go and could not go without his own thinking undergoing 
a radical transformation" (6), Ralkowski suggests that in GA 34, "Heidegger discovered 
the two most important concepts of his later thought," namely, the ontological distinc- 
tion between the being of beings and being as such, and the notion of Ereignis (“event”), 
where "being as such" would be identical to Plato's idea of the good (63). See also Dostal 
(1985, 74) and Hyland (2004, 18). 

14 . Zuckert (1996), however, has suggested that in fact each new stage of Heidegger's thought 
"began with a rereading of Plato" (33). 
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is intensely engaged in reconsidering his own conception of truth, notably in 
relation to Being and Time, whose treatment of truth he soon came to suspect 
had put too much emphasis on truth as openness and unconcealment, while 
not paying enough attention to the element of concealment that is constitu- 
tive of truth. 

The suspicion that there is something unsatisfactory about his own under- 
standing of truth gives Heidegger an incentive to reconsider the phenome- 
nological idea of givenness in general, though under the heading of truth as 
unconcealment.!6 While not saying so explicitly, Heidegger will now try to 
trace his own shortcomings or problems in this respect to Plato, whose think- 
ing of truth therefore comes into the foreground of his philosophical concerns. 
It has already been suggested that Plato to Heidegger is an "obscure" philo- 
sophical beginning, but it is also the case that he, more than any other ancient 
Greek philosopher, is a thinker precisely of obscurity and clarity, darkness and 
light—terms which, as Heidegger never ceased to emphasize, constitute the 
imagery not just of the Platonic but in general of the Greek concept of truth, 
aletheia. 

The place where Plato develops a reflection on truth in these terms is the 
seventh book of the Republic, in the so-called allegory of the cave. The only 
text on Plato that Heidegger published during his lifetime, “Plato’s Doctrine of 
Truth," is devoted precisely to the question of truth in the allegory of the cave. 
That text, however, is the conclusion of a prior engagement on Heidegger's part 
in the beginning of the 1930's, now accessible as On the Essence of Truth: Plato's 
Allegory of the Cave and “Theaetetus” from 1931/2 (GA 34), and the lecture 
course On the Essence of Truth from 1933/4 (GA 36/37). In fact, he had also dis- 
cussed it a bit in the lecture course from 1926, The Basic Concepts of Ancient 
Philosophy (GA 22, $ 34), as well as in Basic Problems of Phenomenology (GA 
24, 402-5/284-6).17 It is in the 1931/2 course (GA 34) that Heidegger develops 


15 See GA 29/30 (488/336-7) and GA 9 (131, note c / 104, note a), where Heidegger remarks 
that his distinction between ontic and ontological truth, that is, between the truth of a 
statement, for example (or in general the truth of a single act of uncovering), and truth in 
the sense of a pre-discursive disclosedness of meaning, “is only a reduplication of uncon- 
cealment and remains stuck in a Platonic approach" (my translation). 

16 Itis at this time, it seems, that it begins to dawn on Heidegger that there was a profound 
change in the conception of truth in the history of philosophy (which change marks the 
inception of metaphysics), where Plato plays a crucial role. In Being and Time, Heidegger 
does not yet have that kind of historical perspective on the concept of truth, but tends to 
regard the notion of truth as correspondence as in part the result of a superficial under- 
standing of Plato and—in particular— Aristotle (sz, § 44). 

17 X Eventually, in “The End of Philosophy and the Task of Thinking,” Heidegger concludes 
that his attempt to think through the phenomenon of unconcealment was simply 
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his most nuanced interpretation of Plato’s concept of truth, and it is also here 
that it becomes fully clear how this interpretation involves a critical confronta- 
tion with his own immediate philosophical background. I shall therefore focus 
almost exclusively on it.! 


2 The Cave Allegory as the Site of the Struggle between Two Concepts 
of Truth 


The cave allegory seems to contain all the basic building blocks of a transcen- 
dental outlook of the kind Heidegger was envisaging in Being and Time: it 
describes our immediate "natural" life in the midst of the world of appearance, 
and the possibility of being liberated from the naive outlook on the world that 
is characteristic of the natural attitude, so as to be able to turn one's attention 
to its conditions of possibility. The allegory of the cave appears to be noth- 
ing less than the fundamental text on truth for Heidegger, only paralleled, if 
at all, by book 6 of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. In the phenomenological 
tradition, there is a strong tendency to associate truth with givenness, uncon- 
cealment, etc., that goes back at least to Husserl's Sixth Logical Investigation, 
but Plato's allegory is the place where the vocabulary or imagery proper to 
that kind of approach to truth is introduced. It is worth noting that in the 
lectures devoted to the cave allegory, the key concept of Heidegger's early 
engagement with Plato, and with Greek philosophy in general, namely logos, 


something different from an inquiry into truth, so that it was actually misleading to inter- 
pret aletheia as a concept of truth (GA 14, 86/70). It is possible that this conclusion was 
at least partially motivated by Friedlander’s harsh critique of Heidegger's interpretation 
of aletheia as Unverborgenheit, though the point of Heidegger's interpretation was never 
to establish the etymology of that (or any other) term but to understand the nature of 
truth, as he himself makes clear in his essay "Hegel and the Greeks" from 1958 (GA 9, 
439-42/331-4), and also warns against already in GA 34 (12/9, 117/95). See also GA 14 (85/ 
68-9). De Brasi and Fuchs (2016, 7-10) recapitulate the debate with Friedlander. On this 
point, see also Boutot (1987, 213-14) and Gonzalez (2009, 165-6). Friedlander’s critique 
has been repeated and developed into a more comprehensive dismissal of Heidegger's 
entire way of reading Greek philosophy by Beierwaltes (1992), who among other things 
accuses Heidegger for relying too much on etymology. See also Barnes (1990). For a cri- 
tique of Heidegger's interpretation of aletheia with respect to the cave allegory, see also 
Berti (2005), Fried (2006), and Inwood (2005). 

18  Inhislater works, Heidegger returns now and then to the allegory of the cave and Plato's 
concept of truth, for example in Beiträge (GA 65) and Parmenides (GA 54). For an attempt 
at a full assessment of Heidegger's engagement with Plato that takes into account all of 
Heidegger's major works in this respect, see Gonzalez (2009). 
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is almost completely absent. Instead, he seems prepared to immerse himself 
in the imagery of vision, and in doing so he is not simply adjusting himself 
to Plato’s language but is also reactivating the legacy of Husserlian phenom- 
enology. Instead of approaching the question of truth from logos in the sense 
of assertion, or in general as discourse, in order to work ourselves down to 
its presuppositions, the suggestion of Plato’s cave allegory is that we set out 
from the visible world, the world of phenomena, in order to inquire about its 
degree of truth, or what truth might mean in this context. I cannot think of any 
other ancient Greek text that so clearly invites us to think of truth in terms of 
unconcealment, at the same time as it also offers resistance to such an iden- 
tification, and therefore lets us see the difficulties accompanying Heidegger's 
interpretation of aletheia. This is to say that in his reading of the allegory of the 
cave, Heidegger gets an opportunity to confront his own problems, pertaining 
to both his earlier understanding of truth and the challenge he now is facing, 
namely, to think of truth as unconcealment, as the manifestation of the world, 
though without any given measure or standard with which to judge this event, 
including the kind of measure offered by the project of transcendental philos- 
ophy which he himself had subscribed to: the a priori structures of experience, 
notably temporality. And Heidegger also devotes considerable space in the 
beginning of the lecture course (§§ 1-2) to a reflection on the aim and nature 
of this kind of return to the history of the thinking of truth, emphasizing, as 
always, that the overall aim is to be able to put ourselves into question, to dis- 
tance ourselves from what we take as self-evident today (GA 34, 9/7), that is, 
our prejudices. "Genuine historical return is the decisive beginning of authen- 
tic futurity" (GA 34, 10/8).!9 

The aim in reading Plato from the vantage point of the issue of truth is not, 
in other words, to contribute to our knowledge about the history of philoso- 
phy; instead, another kind of historical perspective is required, one that lets us 
diagnose our current situation, where no one really thinks anymore, because 
no one is prepared to begin anew with the basic questions of philosophy. 
And as far as the question of truth is concerned, this lack of both interest and 
understanding goes back all the way to Plato, Heidegger suggests, where the 
original experience of truth (as unconcealment) is already fading, which is to 
say that his work is the site of the last or final struggle between truth as uncon- 
cealment and truth as correspondence. In fact, Heidegger claims, Plato's phi- 
losophy is nothing but such a struggle (GA 34, 46/39), and it is present in all of 


19 A All translations of quotations from GA 34 follow Sadler's translation, if nothing else is 
indicated. 
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his dialogues (GA 36/37, 124/97). Moreover, the direction in which Heidegger's 
own thinking of truth is now heading is towards an understanding of truth 
itself as a struggle, namely, against concealment. Eventually, he will conclude 
that Plato is unable to conceive of truth in this way, but at the same time, we 
must not fail to note that the allegory of the cave itself describes the possibility 
of a struggle concerning the nature of truth, as the conflict between the truth 
of the cave and the truth of the world above. 

Heidegger's strategy, therefore, is to go back to the Platonic concept of 
truth, aletheia, in order to get an incentive to think about truth in some other 
way than in terms of correspondence or correctness (Übereinstimmung and 
Richtigkeit respectively), but this move is not for the sake of taking a shortcut 
to the truth about truth, so to speak; but, as already indicated, the primary aim 
is to be able to think through the problems inherent in the Greek concept of 
truth, which are to some extent shared by transcendental philosophy, insofar 
as the former has established an understanding of truth as correspondence 
upon which the latter still relies. 

Further, the stated aim of the allegory is to illustrate the effect of education, 
paideia, on our nature, as well as the lack of education, by comparing it to 
an experience, pathos, undergone by prisoners in a cave (Resp. 7.514a1-2). The 
process of formation or Bildung that paideia depicts becomes in Heidegger's 
interpretation a reflection on the historical unfolding of the nature of man, or 
on his Wesensgeschichte (GA 34, 114-15/92-3). In this way, the allegory can be 
read as a reflection on its own future fate as a historical struggle about truth, 
ending in the establishment of the theory of ideas and the associated notion of 
truth as correspondence—though Heidegger never states this explicitly. Still, 
we are beginning to see an important change in Heidegger's notion of histo- 
ricity as compared to what he had to offer in that respect in Being and Time, 
which is that the transcendental, supposedly a priori conditions of experience 
are now themselves thought to be subject to historical transformation. A few 
years later, this suspicion will generate the concept of Seinsgeschichte, the his- 
tory of being.?9 

Against this background, let us now turn to Heidegger's interpretation of 
the cave allegory. Heidegger divides the allegory into four stages: (1) life in the 
cave, (2) the initial, unsuccessful liberation from the cave, (3) the successful 
liberation from the cave, and, finally, (4) the return to the cave. I will treat them 
in that order. 


20 See, e.g., Beiträge from 1936-8 (GA 65, § 116). 
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(1) Life in the Cave (Republic 7.514a2-515c3) 

As Socrates begins his story, he describes the prisoners as inhabiting an 
"underground, cavelike dwelling" (Resp. 7.51443), in which there is light pro- 
vided by a fire burning behind them. Whatever light they have, their capac- 
ity to see and take in the world is, thus, provided by a source that is at least 
semi-artificial, the fire, rather than the sun (the entrance of the cave is no 
doubt said to be open to the light, to phos, but the light that casts shadows 
on the wall inside the cave is provided by the fire [Resp. 7.514b2]). In fact, 
everything about this situation is artificial: the shadows the prisoners see 
are not even reflections of natural objects but of artifacts, and the prisoners 
themselves are in chains, and fettered in such a way that they are only able 
to look straight ahead. This is to say that the prisoners, fettered as they are, 
do not "see anything of themselves and one another besides the shadows" 
(Resp. 7.515a6—7). They can therefore hardly be said to be in possession of a 
fully developed subjectivity; they have no clear idea of the relation between 
me and you, as Heidegger notes (GA 34, 27/24). "If they were able to talk to 
one another, wouldn't you think they would call what they saw real?"?! ( Resp. 
7.515b4-5) Further, if there was an echo from the wall facing them, they 
would believe that the shadows were talking. "Then the prisoners would in 
every way believe that the true [to alethes] is nothing other than the shadows 
of those artifacts" (Resp. 7.515c1-2).?? 

The prisoners' situation is the starting point of phenomenology: the seem- 
ingly uncomplicated access to the phenomenal world that is characteristic of 
everyday life and its natural attitude (cf. GA 34, 28/25). For even though the 
prisoners and their situation seem strange, atopon (515a4), they are like us, 
Socrates asserts. As Heidegger points out, the description of the life of the pris- 
oners provided by Socrates presupposes the vantage point of someone who 
has seen the greater picture, who has access to another standard. The prison- 
ers themselves have no idea that they are living in a cave. They do not see the 


21 As a rule, I follow the translation of the Republic by G. M. A. Grube, rev. C. D. C. Reeve, 
in Cooper (1997), but here I follow Emlyn-Jones and Preddy (2013). The text is uncertain, 
however; Emlyn-Jones and Preddy read: Ei oov diaréyeoOat oloi t’ elev npòç KMNAoug, oo 
tadra Y] yf, àv xà Svta adtovds övondlev &rep doHev; Heidegger apparently reads nomizein 
instead of onomazein, and translates: "... don't you think that they take what they see for 
the real beings? [glaubst du nicht, daß sie das, was sie da sehen, für das Seiende halten? ]" 
(GA 34, 24/22). 

22 Ihave changed Grube and Reeve's translation of to aléthes as “the truth" to "the true,” since 
Itake this expression to refer to an object (what is true, namely the shadows), not to truth 
in the abstract. Heidegger also translates to alethes in this way, as das Wahre and as das 
Unverborgene (GA 34, 25/22). 
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shadows as shadows (GA 34, 26/23), that is to say, as shadows of something 
else; it would never occur to them that the shadows might be images or copies 
of reality. In stressing the artificiality of the cave, Plato makes it clear, however, 
that everyday life is nothing like a natural or “primitive” state of man. Given the 
political context of the Republic, it is pretty obvious that the cave, representing 
the lack of education, apaideusia, has been constructed by the present edu- 
cators of Athens, including the poets, who have used their myths to habituate 
the citizens’ character in such a way as to take control of their very perception 
of reality.?? 

In his interpretation of this part of the cave story, Heidegger, who wants to 
identify aletheia with unconcealment, claims that what Plato is suggesting 
here is that the prisoners take the shadows to be what is unconcealed (“für 
das Unverborgene ... halten,’ GA 34, 24-5/22). This no doubt sounds a bit 
odd. The shadows are in fact unconcealed to the prisoners (they are man- 
ifest, given, etc.), and this makes them believe that the shadows constitute 
the true in the sense of the real or of what is. And Heidegger indeed adds 
later on that they take the un-concealed (what is given to them) as what is, 
das Seiende (GA 34, 27/24). But when he writes un-verborgen (“un-concealed” 
or “un-hidden”) with a hyphen, Heidegger seems to imply that the prison- 
ers have some kind of notion of hiddenness or concealment, the negation 
of which would be what is, das Seiende, but that is precisely what they are 
lacking at this stage, insofar as the prisoners do not yet know that the shad- 
ows that they see are shadows of something else, namely of things that are 
themselves concealed to them. Moreover, if it is to make any sense to say 
that the prisoners identify what is unconcealed to them with what is, then 
“unconcealed” cannot be a translation of alethes, because the point of this 
part of the cave allegory is hardly to show that the prisoners believe that 
what is true, to alethes, is the same as what is. In that case, they would be 
perfectly right. What is unconcealed or given (the shadows), however, is not 
necessarily identical to what is real (or true), though that is precisely what 


23 Note that it is pointed out that the prisoners have been in the cave from childhood, ek 
paidön (514a5). Ralkowski (2009) has suggested that the fire behind the prisoners in the 
cave is the world in the sense of one's metaphysical paradigm, which is “parasitic on the 
light of Being" (67). But as noted above, it is far from clear that the light of the sun reaches 
down into the cave. Moreover, if we are to follow Heidegger, this “veil of metaphysics,” as 
Ralkowski calls it, cannot be a human construction (74), because according to Heidegger, 
man is not the master of being: it is not within his power to control the appearance of 
reality. But this ontological reading of the cave allegory is not entirely easy to fit in with 
the political framework of the Republic, according to which the world of the cave indeed 
is a human construction. I will return to this point below. 
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the prisoners take for granted, since they have nothing to compare with. We 
will return to this point below. Apparently, what Heidegger wants to do here 
is to stretch his use of the term “unconcealment” or Unverborgenheit so that 
it covers both givenness and truth (in the sense of reality) in order to be 
able to invite Plato to join him in a phenomenological perspective on the 
situation in the cave. And from the perspective of the prisoners, Heidegger 
is right: what is unconcealed is indeed true, alethes, and real, but from the 
point of view of the author of the cave allegory, this identification cannot 
be accepted without qualification.?* Francisco Gonzalez has tried to give 
some support to Heidegger's interpretation by pointing to Socrates' remark 
a few lines below that the prisoner, once he has been released, will think that 
what he saw earlier is “in reality more manifest [toi onti saphestera]" (Resp. 
7.51563-4). Gonzalez suggests that saphestera (more manifest) here is simply 
synonymous with alethestera (truer), adding that the latter in any case can- 
not be understood in terms of correctness (2009, 108). My point, however, 
is that the notion of truth, when it is first introduced by Plato at Republic 
515c, is not exclusively associated with givenness but also with reality in a 
sense that transcends, not necessarily givenness as such, but the immediate 
givenness of everyday life. As far as I can see, then, by following Heidegger's 
interpretation of this stage of the cave allegory, we are given an opportunity 
to discern a problem connected with his attempt to understand not just the 
Greek concept aletheia but the phenomenon of truth as such in terms of 
unconcealment, which problem Heidegger himself is trying to come to grips 
with in his lecture on Plato. 

In any case, what the beginning of the allegory of the cave shows, Heidegger 
argues, is that to be human is essentially to stand in the midst of what is uncon- 
cealed (Unverborgenen, GA 34, 25/22-3). Accordingly, Heidegger concludes that 
"the true,” to alethes, so far "has nothing to do with imitation [Angleichung] and 
correctness and correspondence" (GA 34, 30/26) The prisoners are open to the 
world, but they are closed off from the nature of this openness since they have 


24 Cf. Inwood (2005, 82-3), who similarly has claimed that to Plato, the shadows are uncon- 
cealed, but not true, to which Gonzalez has objected that the analogy requires "that the 
shadows be true in some sense" (2009, 108). As already indicated, the shadows are true 
in the sense that they constitute the reality of the cave, or reality such as it is given to the 
prisoners, which is a reflection of a higher truth or reality, though this is not accessible at 
this stage, because the proper measure is lacking. In the Sophist, the Eleatic stranger will 
clarify the ontological status of the shadows by affirming that an image is real precisely as 
an image, though it does not exist, and is not true, in the same sense as that of which it is 
an image (Soph. 240b), but we do not find a similar statement in the Republic, though it is 
no doubt possible to read the cave allegory as making exactly that kind of claim. 
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no grasp of the distinction between light and darkness: they are unable to real- 
ize the first basic point of the cave allegory, namely, that to be human is also to 
stand in and to be surrounded by darkness or concealment. As a result, what 
is unconcealed, the shadows, is not understood as such (GA 34, 26-7/23-4). 
As we have seen, however, the prisoners have some grasp of the distinction 
between language and reality: they believe that when they talk about the shad- 
ows they talk about things that are, and they take the shadows to constitute 
the true. And later we are told that they compete with each other about who 
is the sharpest at identifying the shadows and most skilled in predicting what 
shadows will turn up in the future (Resp. 7.516c8-d2). But they have no exter- 
nal criterion by which to judge their own perceptions (only their memories of 
past perceptions), and it is precisely the absence of that kind of standard that 
makes them believe that the shadows are the true, in the sense that there is 
nothing beyond them. 

Heidegger, however, who aims at a notion of truth that can do without an 
absolute standard, is suspicious of the very idea of a measure against which 
the shadows of everyday life can be measured, but the question I think Plato 
is posing to us at this stage is whether that idea might not be inscribed in the 
concept of truth from the beginning. If anything, the prisoners have a pre- 
philosophical notion of correspondence, in the sense that they can compare 
present with past occurrences of shadows on the wall, whereas they do not yet 
have any notion of the relation between appearance (shadows) and reality, nor 
of the unconcealment or openness to the cave world that makes that corre- 
spondence possible—thus the conditions of their perception of the shadows. 
Instead, they believe that what is unconcealed, in the sense of being manifest, 
is also true—that is Plato's verdict on the life in the cave, and as we have just 
seen, this verdict is in a way shared by Heidegger, who is anxious to stress both 
that the naive view of the world contains some degree of truth, in the sense 
that it is not a fiction—and that it is limited in precisely this respect. He, too, 
senses the need to escape from the cave so as to achieve a different perspective 
on it, and indeed some kind of measure. But how could that be possible? 


(2) The Unsuccessful Liberation from the Cave (Republic 7.515c4—51565) 
This stage entertains the possibility that one of the prisoners is released from 
his bonds and cured of his ignorance (aphrosyne): 


When one of them was freed and suddenly compelled to stand up, 
turn his head, walk, and look up toward the light, he'd be pained and 
dazzled and unable to see the things whose shadows he'd seen before. 
What do you think he say, if we told him that what he'd seen before was 
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inconsequential, but that now— because he is a bit closer to the things 
that are [engytero tou ontos] and is turned towards things that are more 
[mallon onta|—he sees more correctly [orthoteron blepoi|? Or, to put it 
another way, if we pointed to each of the things passing by, asked him 
what each of them is, and compelled him to answer, don't you think he'd 
be at loss and that he'd believe that the things he saw earlier were truer 
[alethestera] than the ones he was now being shown? 
Resp. 7.515C6-d7 


The topic of freedom is obviously important to Heidegger, and he early on con- 
nects freedom with transcendence: the fact that we are not normally encapsulated 
in some kind of sphere of ownness (Eigenheitssphäre) to use Husserl's expression, 
but are always already “out there" in the world, concerned with things that are dif- 
ferent from ourselves. But there is also a normative dimension to human freedom, 
as Heidegger understands it: the manifestation of truth to man as he is released 
from his bonds is simultaneously a realization or fulfillment of the essence of 
man. This is to say that man's nature is such as to be exposed to the happening of 
truth, and even if that equally involves the occlusion or concealment of truth— 
as was not only obviously the case with the prisoners at the first stage of cave 
allegory, but constitutes the human predicament as such—Heidegger' thinking 
is “Platonic” enough to emphasize that man’s openness to truth is fulfilled only 
when he gets the opportunity to see, that is, to transcend to, the light that makes 
the shadows of our everyday cave world visible, so that he becomes aware of 
the human condition. But insofar as these conditions are themselves subject to 
change, “the question concerning the essence of truth as unconcealment is the 
question concerning the history of man’s essence” (GA 34, 114/92). 

According to the cave allegory, however, the liberation from the shadows 
also involves setting others free, not just oneself. We can here discern a pos- 
sible background to Heidegger’s political engagement in the beginning of the 
1930's (cf. GA 34, 91/73, GA 36/37, 184/141), at the same time as Heidegger is now 
becoming critical of his early focus on individual achievement, which he to 
some extent had inherited from Husserl.*° Husserl thought that we are able, 
simply by an act of will, to shift perspective, from the objects of experience to 


25  InGaA 36/37, one can see how Heidegger is trying to connect his own political agenda with 
what he believes to be Plato’s program in the Republic. One explanation of Heidegger’s 
fatal involvement with Nazism that has been attempted refers precisely to the corrupt- 
ing influence of Plato; see Schmidt (2002) and Young (1997). I believe, however, that 
this explanation rests on a failure to recognize the profound critique of ideology that 
Plato develops in the Republic. Here I am in agreement with Ralkowski (2009, ch. 7-8) 
and Gonzalez (2003). Moreover, as Ralkowski points out (154), Heidegger apparently 
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the experience itself, so as to pursue a reduction of the world to its givenness 
for subjectivity. Even though Heidegger soon became suspicious of this trait 
of Husserlian phenomenology,”° he himself suggested in Being and Time (88 
40, 58) that our existence is such that it can call us back from our preoccu- 
pations with things in the world and to the manifestation of the world itself. 
Plato, however, rejects this: to become open to truth, violence is needed. To 
Heidegger this now becomes confirmation of the fact that truth is not man's 
possession: it is not a subjective achievement, but rather, man becomes who 
he is within the history of the unfolding of truth. 

At this point, the prisoner is offered a measure: he can compare his earlier 
impressions with his present ones. Do you not see more correctly now, when 
you are closer to that which is, that is to say (on Heidegger's interpretation), 
what is unconcealed (GA 34, 34-5/29-30)? In other words, surely, you must 
have a more correct picture of the world when you are closer to it (rather than 
when you are looking at its reflections). To speak about correctness is possible, 
it seems, only for one who has left the cave and can compare it with reality. But 
no, the prisoner thinks that "the things he saw earlier were truer" (alethestera, 
Resp. 515d6-7), thus, in Heidegger's translation, more unconcealed (GA 34, 31/ 
27). Here, the point and benefit of Heidegger's translation is clear: unconceal- 
ment in the sense of visibility is now introduced as a measure of reality and 
truth (GA 34, 33/28-9), which is to say that it is the subject's experience that 
becomes the standard for truth. What is not painful for the prisoner must be 
truer and more real than that which makes him dazzled (GA 34, 35/30). As com- 
pared to the first stage, then, the prisoner is now in a position to distinguish 
between what is clear and what is obscure: "And if someone compelled him 
to look at the light itself, wouldn't his eyes hurt, and wouldn't he turn around 
and flee towards the things he's able to see, believing that they're really clearer 
[saphestera] than the ones he's being shown? (Resp. 515e1-4)" He experiences 
no Deckung (coincidence), as Husserl would say, between his image of the 
world and the way it now shows itself to him. The shadows were more in agree- 
ment with his eyesight. I cannot, therefore, agree with Gonzalez, that there is 
no notion of correspondence at work in this passage (2009, 108). Heidegger's 
point, in any case, is that correctness or correspondence, as described in this 
passage, is founded on unconcealment (GA 34, 34/29). But Plato indicates that 
the prisoner is actually not justified in taking himself to be a measure of truth, 


recognized Plato's skeptical attitude towards the possibility of collective political reform; 
see GA 34 (85-6/69, 100/81). 

26 See, e.g., GA 59 (142-3/110-11), and also Heidegger's extensive critique of Husserl in GA 17 
(in particular $8 46-50). 
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to which the appearance of the world should correspond, because he still lacks 
the proper criterion. Therefore, he cannot know that it is the nature of our 
world (the world of nature) precisely to show itself in Abschattungen (adum- 
brations), because, since he cannot see anything else, he does not believe that 
there is anything else. 

Heidegger concludes that this initial release is a failure, because the pris- 
oner is not confronted with unconcealment as such, in spite of the fact that 
the difference between shadows and real things announces itself (GA 34, 37/ 
32). This is because the prisoner turns away from the light. Thereby, however, 
he exercises his freedom, for the first time (GA 34, 38/32). What this shows is 
also that the criterion for making a distinction between appearance and real- 
ity is a new kind of experience (namely of a light that hurts so much that it is 
impossible to look at); in that sense, the cave allegory is a phenomenological 
explication of truth. 


(3) The True Liberation of Man from the Cave and towards the Light 
(Republic 7.515e5-516e2) 

This passage begins with Socrates imagining how someone, using violence 

(bia), drags the prisoner out of the cave: 


And when he came into the light, with the sun filling his eyes, wouldn't 
he be unable to see a single one of the things now said to be true [ton 
nyn legomenon alethon]? ... I suppose, then, that he'd need time to get 
adjusted before he could see things in the world above. At first, he'd see 
shadows more easily, then images [eidöla] of men and other things in 
water, then the things themselves [auta]. 

Resp. 7.516a1-3, 5-8 


Finally, he would be able to see the sun itself, not some fake images, phantas- 
mata, of it, and he would see the sun “in its own place [en tei hautou khorai]" 
(Resp. 7.516b5-6) and conclude that it governs everything in the visible realm, 
and also that it is responsible (aitios) for all the things that they had previously 
seen “in a way [tropon tina]” (Resp. 7.516b8-c2). And then he would pity his 
former fellow prisoners as he remembers their way of life, not least the compe- 
titions that they used to arrange concerning the shadows. 

In discussing this passage, Heidegger focuses almost exclusively on the con- 
cept of idea, even though it is only later, when Socrates explains how the cave 
allegory should be interpreted, that the term idea turns up, namely as Socrates 
states that the sun represents the idea of the good (Ae tou agathou idea, Resp. 
7. 517b8-cı): 
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[This] is the last thing to be seen, and it is reached only with difficulty, but 
when one has seen it, one must conclude that it is the cause of all that 
is correct [orthon] and beautiful in anything, that it produces [tekousa] 
both light and its source in the visible realm, and that in the intelligible 
realm it controls and provides truth [aletheian] and understanding, so 
that anyone who is to act sensibly in private or public must see it. 

Resp. 7.517b8-c5 


Heidegger remarks that Plato in the cave allegory does not discuss the idea of 
the good "more closely" (GA 34, 46/39), but that is an exaggeration, since it is 
not mentioned at all there. As we have seen, what Socrates does speak about, 
as the highest level of intelligibility, is the sun. Heidegger has been criticized 
for smuggling in the notion of idea in his interpretation of the cave allegory,?7 
but I cannot see that this criticism is warranted, since the sun analogy, which 
Socrates uses to explain the allegory, does refer to the idea of the good. Indeed, 
it would come as a surprise if the allegory mentioned the ideas, considering 
that it deliberately makes use of a pre-philosophical language derived from 
the sensible realm (shadows, artifacts, the sun, etc.) in order to help us begin 
thinking about the intelligible realm. 

The ascendance to the ideas is, Heidegger emphasizes, a habituation of 
man's vision from obscurity (Dunkel) to clarity (Helle) (GA 34, 43/36). It is the 
difference between merely seeing beings, as the prisoners do, and understand- 
ing being (GA 34, 51/42-3). If Plato is an obscure thinker, then, apparently, this 
is to say that he remains in the cave, that he has no proper understanding of 
being. And that is precisely Heidegger's verdict, but not until he has followed 
Plato as far as he can. 

To begin with, Heidegger notes that when relating the ideas to vision, Plato 
is actually just explicating clearly something we all already "know," namely, 
that seeing involves understanding: in a physiological sense, I do not, strictly 
speaking, see a book with my eyes, but I see it in the sense of understanding 
it as a book. An idea, in other words, is the ^what" (Was-sein) of something 
(GA 34, 50/42). At this point Heidegger is thus not prepared to simply go along 
with Aristotle's critique of Plato, which is that Plato could not do justice to the 
nature of ideality but had no option but to conceive of the ideas in analogy 
with concrete objects.?5 Plato's idea, Heidegger says, is just his way of articu- 
lating the fact that seeing is no mere transaction in nature but a perception 


27 See Gonzalez (2009, 113n5) and Peperzak (1997, 90). 
28 See also GA 34 (172/139), where Heidegger expresses caution with respect to the locution 
“theory of ideas.” 
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(Vernehmen) of something as something. “ ‘Idea is therefore the look [Anblick] 
of something as something. It is through these looks that individual things 
present themselves as this or that: as being-present [anwesend ]" (GA 34, 51/43). 
In other words, the idea is the light that lets things be seen (GA 34, 57/47). 
Positively, this is to say that the ideas are no objects; but they are not products 
of subjectivity, either. In fact, we still do not know what they are, how they are, 
or even if they are, Heidegger says. So much for progress in philosophy (GA 34, 
7/58)! 

But as the look of things, the ideas are essentially something visible, and 
thus related to someone who perceives (GA 34, 70/57). Indeed, they are not 
simply something that is seen, they are maximally visible and, thus, uncon- 
cealed and so true. But when we see them, we realize that they transcend our 
vision. With the ideas, that is to say, we have finally achieved an absolute stan- 
dard, in terms of which we can make sense of the appearing world. There is a 
truth of appearance that transcends the appearances themselves, though this 
truth is also conceived in terms of how it appears to man, namely, as maximally 
visible. So the problem with Plato's understanding of truth that is indicated in 
Heidegger's interpretation is that he, Plato, after all makes it both too subjec- 
tive and too objective, even though he tries to escape both of these alternatives. 
Differently put: on the one hand, Heidegger must exploit the concrete sense of 
unconcealment to argue that this is how Plato understands truth, that is to say, 
as related to someone for whom things can be unconcealed, but on the other 
hand, his final point is that the supreme mode of unconcealment is an absolute 
standard (absolute presence) that transcends and escapes the apprehending 
subject. This is a controversial point. Heidegger has been severely criticized for 
his strong emphasis on the imagery of vision, and also for the way in which he 
draws on this imagery to argue that the good is maximally visible. I postpone 
my discussion of this charge for the moment, but we can note already here that 
in emphasizing the supreme visibility of transcendent ideas that are supposed 
to serve as an absolute standard, Heidegger is projecting the problem of tran- 
scendental philosophy, as he understands it, onto Plato's text. But if an idea is 
the light that lets things be seen as what they are, then it is at least hardly an 
ordinary object of vision or of understanding. It is not entirely easy to follow 
Heidegger's interpretation here, because if the idea is the light, then probably, 
the idea of the good is the sun from which the light emanates (cf. GA 34, 106/ 
85). Is it at all possible to see the light in separation from the objects that are 
illuminated, and can we see the sun in distinction from the light that emanates 
from it? These are questions that will become particularly acute when we turn 
to Heidegger's interpretation of the fourth stage of the cave allegory. But first 
a few more words on what I believe is at stake for Heidegger in the present 
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context, namely, the problem of the correspondence theory of truth as he now 
understands it. 

In Being and Time (S 44), Heidegger tried to reinterpret the notion of 
Übereinstimmung (correspondence) with the help of the as-structure peculiar 
to logos: to make a true assertion is to make something accessible as some- 
thing or in a particular regard; and to experience correspondence between 
one's assertion and a state of affairs is to experience how the world shows itself 
just as the assertion declares it to be, which experience presupposes a "having" 
or disclosedness of a world of sense. As Heidegger now puts it: first of all, it is 
things that are unconcealed, and an assertion is true only insofar as it adjusts 
itself to what is thus unconcealed. Both of these senses of "true" point back to 
aletheia in the sense of unconcealment (GA 34, 118-9/96—7). What has changed 
in relation to Being and Time, however, is that Heidegger's chief interest here, in 
the lecture course on Plato, concerns the finitude of this event: whereas he for- 
merly had emphasized how our projection towards the world is limited in terms 
of perspective, categorization, and so on, he now tries to locate this finitude in 
the appearance of the world itself. The world withdraws in every appearance, 
and so every projection towards it, every attempt at conceptualization, and so 
on, must be a struggle against the world's own tendency towards concealment. 
Ultimately, the latter is always something more than what can be captured by 
our theories and concepts. The problem of correspondence therefore becomes 
something slightly different from what it used to be: now it concerns how our 
projections are related to reality as such, whether the one can be measured 
against the other, as Plato seems to suggest. In doing so, however, Plato points 
out the difficulties with the transcendental position as such, which Heidegger 
endorsed in Being and Time: the idea that it is possible to point out the a priori 
and in this sense absolute conditions of experience. Structurally, they occupy 
the same place as Plato's ideas. So if correspondence has to go, transcendental 
philosophy has to go. 


(4) The Return to the Cave (Republic 7.516e3—517a6) 


If this man went down into the cave again and sat down in his same 
seat, wouldn't his eyes— coming suddenly out of the sun like that—be 
filled with darkness [skotous]? ... And before his eyes had recovered— 
and the adjustment would not be quick—while his vision was still dim, 
if he had to compete again with the perpetual prisoners in recognizing 
the shadows, wouldn't he invite ridicule? Wouldn't it be said of him that 
he'd returned from his upward journey with his eyesight ruined and that 
it isn't worthwhile even to try to travel upward? And, as for anyone who 
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tried to free them and lead them upward, if they could somehow get their 
hands on him, wouldn't they kill him?" 
Resp. 7.516€3—5, 516e7—517a6 


As the released prisoner gets used to the shadows again, he can assume the role 
of liberator of his fellow men, which is a dangerous undertaking. Heidegger 
discusses this point at length, remarking that to the extent that philosophers 
today do not run the risk of being killed, this is just because there are no phi- 
losophers today. I would like to stress another aspect of the return to the cave, 
however, which concerns the ideas. It is only with the return to the cave that 
man's access to truth becomes an overcoming of concealment, Heidegger 
notes (GA 34, 91-2/73-4). That is why we need this last and fourth stage, or 
else the ideas would just be regarded as a higher layer of being, or just another 
stage in the process of ascension (rather than what makes the shadows possi- 
ble). The lesson to be learned from this is that unconcealment only happens in 
the history of a continuous liberation—it cannot be achieved once and for all. 
Again, in this sense the allegory of the cave is a dramatization of the history of 
the struggle of and for truth. This is particularly clear, Heidegger claims, in the 
confrontation between the prisoner who has returned to the cave and those 
who have remained there all the time: it shows that unconcealment is only 
possible as the overcoming of concealment (GA 34, 90/72). The liberator brings 
a distinction with him, which is the distinction between beings and being (GA 
34, 91/73). This is, one might think, a highly charitable interpretation, consider- 
ing that the ideas after all are some kind of objects, but in the end it will pave 
the way for a less charitable interpretation, namely, that the ideas are essen- 
tially seen, and so indeed are objects, but in a way that Plato did not intend. 
As I have already indicated, Heidegger's final conclusion in this course will 
be that Plato is not able to pose the question concerning truth as such, or in 
itself, because his primary interest concerns the truth, that is to say, the uncon- 
cealment, of things, like shadows, ideas, etc. He both thematizes and does not 
thematize truth, Heidegger says (GA 34, 125/101). Plato remains in the obscurity 
of the cave, then, as someone who is unable to “think being,” or the happening 
of unconcealment, except as the unconcealment of beings. In this sense, he 
is an obscure thinker who does not achieve the clarity of truth as such. On 
the other hand, even if the peak of the prisoner's journey is the achievement 
of the supreme unconcealment belonging to the ideas, the latter only make 
sense precisely as such, as maximally unconcealed, insofar as they throw light 
upon this world of ours. In portraying this journey up from and back to the 
cave, Plato not merely depicts the happening of truth, paideia, but also the 
result of this process, namely, an insight into the conditions of givenness or 
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unconcealment, but, again, he does so by pointing to a discovery of an absolute 
truth or something absolutely given or unconcealed. This is Plato's struggle 
between the two notions of truth (truth as the happening of unconcealment 
and truth as absolute unconcealment). Still, from within the perspective of 
the cave, it is precisely essential for the ideas to withdraw, to conceal them- 
selves, in order to let the shadows appear. But Heidegger's point is that con- 
cealment (Verborgenheit) in the allegory is understood not in its constitutive 
function with respect to the happening of truth, but as a distortion (Verstellen), 
as falsity. Moreover, concealment in this sense is what is opposed to aletheia, 
so that truth is understood as the negation of distortion and falsity; hence it 
becomes identical to correctness (GA 34, 137-8/111). At the same time, how- 
ever, Heidegger also wants to claim that the reason why the original experi- 
ence of concealment is not allowed to unfold as such is that Plato from the 
beginning has decided that being equals presence. As a consequence, aletheia 
or unconcealment is understood as Vorhandensein (objective presence), and 
concealment as a distortion of that which is already present (GA 34, 143/115). 
At this point, however, I think it is important to recall the political dimension 
of the cave allegory: to the extent that the shadows of the cave are intended by 
Plato as a kind of distortion of reality, this is because he wants to show that our 
present life is the product of the wrong kind of education. And this education 
does not simply make us distort a preexisting reality, the idea of the good, or 
entertain false beliefs about it; rather, it makes us completely blind to the good. 


3 Critique of Heidegger's Interpretation of the Idea of the Good 


Though it is not my primary aim in this context to assess the tenability of 
Heidegger's interpretation of the cave allegory but to show how the latter 
confronts Heidegger with important and difficult philosophical issues which 
are connected to the legacy of transcendental phenomenology, I nonetheless 
want to take a brief look at the kind of criticism that could be, and indeed 
has been, directed against Heidegger's reading of Plato's text. As already indi- 
cated, Heidegger believes that the notion of idea is introduced in the allegory 
as an absolute standard, with which the appearing or unconcealed world can 
be measured. Something of a crescendo in this connection is Heidegger's inter- 
pretation of a passage in book 6 of the Republic, where Socrates explains that 
vision requires not merely the power of sight and objects that can be seen, but 
also some third thing, namely, the light: "Then it isn't an insignificant kind of 
link [smikräi ideäi] that connects the sense of sight and the power to be seen— 
it is a more valuable link [timioteroi zygoi] than any other linked things have 
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got, if indeed light [to phos] is something valuable" (Resp. 6.507e6—508a2). As 
the context makes clear, the link or yoke is the light, which comes from the sun 
(Resp. 6.508a7-8), which in the intelligible realm is the good, as we have already 
seen. In order to make sense of this passage, Heidegger refers to another pas- 
sage, where Socrates reflects upon the nature and function of the good: 


So what gives truth to the things known and the power to know to the 
knower is the idea of the good [ten tou agathou idean]. And though it is 
the cause of knowledge and truth, it is also something known to thought, 
and beautiful as these two are, knowledge and truth, if you consider it 
other and even more beautiful than they, you are right. As for knowledge 
and truth, just as before it was right to take light and sight to be sunlike, 
but wrong to consider them to be the sun, so here it is right to take them 
to be goodlike, but wrong to consider either of them to be the good, for 
the state of the good should be honored even more. 
Resp. 6.508e1-509a5; translation modified 


With respect to this passage, Heidegger emphasizes that the light emanating 
from the idea of the good is what bestows truth, aletheia, upon things. More 
precisely, the idea of the good is the source of the light that emanates from the 
other ideas (GA 34, 103-4/83-4). The good, in other words, is what lets things 
be unconcealed, if we follow Heidegger's interpretation. This move is instru- 
mental for Heidegger, since it lets him argue that the concept of idea is what 
makes Plato transform the meaning of aletheia from unconcealment to cor- 
rectness.?? Against this, Gonzalez has argued that Heidegger is seriously mis- 
taken when he believes that truth now becomes yoked under the idea (cf. GA 
34, 113/91). Rather, Gonzalez claims, the proper analogy to the light is not the 
idea (whether of the good or of anything else) but truth, aletheia. The evidence 
he gives is, first, a passage where Socrates describes how the soul understands 
“when it focuses on something illuminated by truth and what is [aletheia te 
kai to on]" (Resp. 6.508d4—5), and, secondly, the passage quoted above (Resp. 
6.508e6-509a1), which he reads as an analogy between knowledge and truth, 
on the one hand, and vision and light, on the other (2009, 121).3° Gonzalez 
certainly has a point, but the fact remains that in the very same passage that 
Gonzalez refers to, knowledge and truth are both subsumed under the good. 
At this point we should also recall that the sun analogy (which explains the 


29 Even more clearly stated in “Plato’s Doctrine of Truth,” (GA 9, 234/179). 
30 See also Berti (2005, 104), and Peperzak (1997, 100-2). 
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cave allegory) describes the idea of the good as what "controls [Ayria (sc. esti)] 
and provides truth and understanding" (Resp. 7.517c4). These passages are no 
doubt very difficult, and I believe that we simply have to conclude that Plato 
is ambiguous here. It cannot be denied that he repeatedly sets up a parallel 
between the sun and the good, and this is what Heidegger draws upon in his 
interpretation of the yoke as the light, which he identifies with the ideas, add- 
ing that the ideas in their turn derive their ability to make the world intelligi- 
ble from the idea of the good, which in Heidegger's interpretation becomes a 
kind of overarching yoke (cf. GA 34, 106/85). On his view, then, the ideas are 
what they are “only by virtue of an empowerment which exceeds them" (GA 
34, 104/84). This empowerment (Ermächtigung) is the idea of the good, and it 
is essentially “bonded to perceiving [Erblicken]” (ibid.). Therefore, Heidegger 
concludes, “Plato places idea over aletheia" (GA 34, 99n2/94n2), that is, because 
he prioritizes visibility. 

One might of course wish to call into question Heidegger’s strong, not to say 
one-sided, insistence on visual metaphors, and stress the peculiar nature of the 
good, that it transcends human vision and cognition.*! After all, if vision was 
the sole paradigm for Plato, why not make the beautiful, to kalon, the supreme 
idea instead of the good? But on closer scrutiny, this is no escape, which 
Heidegger's interpretation also seeks to demonstrate. When stripping the good 
of its ethical dimension, Heidegger manages to bring forth its transcendental 
significance: the good, as a cause, aitia, is what empowers the world. It is a 
power, Macht (GA 34, 99/80, 109/88). However, precisely in this respect, the 
good is a teleological concept: it is linked to the usefulness and availability to 
man (cf. GA 34, 99-100/80-1). So by explicating the good as empowerment, 
Ermüchtigung, Heidegger indicates that one of the more central notions of 
transcendental phenomenology, concerning the a priori conditions of pos- 
sibility of human experience, is not only "subjectivist" but that it, more pre- 
cisely, rests on a problematic teleological, instrumental outlook on the relation 
between man and world.?? 

As far as the alleged primacy of vision in Plato is concerned, we should not 
fail to note that ideas are never really seen in his dialogues, except in the cave 
allegory, when the released prisoner is said to be able to look, first at the things 
outside the cave, and, finally, at the sun itself; and then in the sun analogy, 
when Socrates explains that the idea of the good "is the last thing to be seen, 


31  SeeRalkowski (2009) and Gonzalez (2009, 115, 117). 

32 Whether or not this is intentional is impossible to say; at this stage, Heidegger has not 
yet developed those critical reflections on teleology which will be an integral part of his 
diagnosis of our time as the age of technology a few years later. 
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and it is reached only with difficulty, but when one has seen it, one must con- 
clude that it is the cause of all that is correct and beautiful in anything” (Resp. 
7.517b8-c2). Apart from these passages, it is primarily the very hope that the 
ideas one day will show themselves to us that lead Socrates and his friends for- 
ward. Still, that does not in itself refute Heidegger's interpretation that visibil- 
ity is essential to the ideas, that is to say, that the ideas essentially are conceived 
in relation to vision. It cannot be denied that Plato himself puts much weight 
on the metaphor of vision, as a name for that kind of knowledge or insight that 
supposedly comes at the end when you have travelled the path of dialectic. 
Moreover, Plato no doubt asserts that the good is “beyond being” (epekeina tés 
ousias, Resp. 509b9), and thus makes it seem as if the good is that which sim- 
ply transcends everything else, not least human comprehension. Still, Socrates 
mentions the task of defining the idea of the good on several occasions in the 
Republic, notably in book 7 (6.505a, 6.507), 7.526e, 7.532b, 7.534b, 7.5408). 

Heidegger does not fail to note this aspect of the good, that it transcends 
everything else: “The good, the agathon, is therefore the enablement of being 
as such and of unhiddenness [Unverborgenheit] as such” (GA 34, 109/88). His 
point, however, is that Plato nevertheless conceives of the good in relation to 
our subjective possession, at least as an ideal. And as we saw above, in one 
and the same sentence Plato both emphasizes that the good “is the cause 
of knowledge and truth,” and that it “is also an object of knowledge” (Resp. 
6.508e3-4). As an object of knowledge it surpasses all knowledge. But in order 
to challenge Heidegger’s interpretation of the good, or of the concept of idea 
as such, one would have to make it plausible that Plato takes concealment to 
be constitutive of the being of the ideas. We have seen that this is certainly true 
of the cave world, but when it comes to the question whether, and if so, how 
the ideas might be intelligible to human comprehension in general, Plato, or 
Socrates, tends to emphasize the subjective inability to say something certain 
or accurate about the ideas. Accordingly, when Socrates has presented the sun 
analogy, he adds that “Whether it’s true or not, only the god knows. But this 
is how I see it [ta d' oun emoi phainomena houtö phainetai]" (Resp. 7.517c6—8). 
And when Glaucon at the end of book 7 asks Socrates to expand a bit on the 
nature of dialectic, the latter replies that he cannot, because that step would 
entail that Glaucon would no longer be seeing an image but the true itself 
(auto to alethes, Resp. 7.533a3)—at least such as the truth appears (phainetai, 
Resp. 7.533a4) to him, Socrates: "That it is really so is not worth insisting on any 
further. But that there is some such thing to be seen [toiouton ti idein], that is 
something we must insist on" (Resp. 7.533a4—5). 

This being said, I do not think it can be denied that Heidegger's suspicion, 
that philosophy in general is marked by the tendency to conceive of being as 
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such in terms of a supreme being, which he later will discuss under the name 
of onto-theology, is more appropriate as a diagnosis of Aristotle’s metaphysics 
than of Plato. Even though Plato conceptualizes the ultimate source of intel- 
ligibility and being as some kind of object, namely, as the good, the good is 
a highly elusive “object,” as we have seen, and this also holds for the ideas in 
general. But when Aristotle declares in the Metaphysics that God is both the 
supreme object and subject of knowledge, not to say when he in the same work 
declares that God is the telos of the world as a whole, this seems to fit perfectly 
with Heidegger's notion of onto-theology.?? But again, we can regard this ver- 
dict on the history of metaphysics, including Plato, as a piece of self-criticism 
on Heidegger's part: it is the tendency even of transcendental phenomenology 
to think of transcendence as transcendence towards an objective or absolute 
reality. Further, even if we believe that Heidegger eventually was able to free 
himself from the legacy of transcendental philosophy, his own attempts to 
speak about the most foundational dimension of reality, using such notions 
as "being as such" or Ereignis (event), are not necessarily less problematic than 
Plato's to agathon, the good. Philosophical discourse can never escape the 
danger of reification, and this is also one of the lessons of Heidegger's reading 
of Plato. 


4 Concluding Remarks: Truth as Correspondence and the 
Transcendental Impulse 


Heidegger's lecture course on Plato's concept of truth indeed ends with the 
conclusion that Plato's predicament is our predicament (GA 34, 120/97-8). As 
we have already heard, in his work, the original experience of truth is fading, 
according to Heidegger, and it is only when this happens that the relation 
between appearance and truth becomes a problem. We do not understand the 
nature of empowering and how it occurs (GA 34, 111/89)—which is precisely 
what Heidegger will later try to think in terms of the Ereignis or the event. 
In face of this problem, it is tempting to look for an absolute measure, and 
thus to conceive of truth as correspondence. But this temptation also governs 


33 On the other hand, the fact that Aristotle has completely abandoned Plato's paradigm 
of original and copy is, I think, an important reason to reconsider the tenability of 
Heidegger's notion of onto-theology as a relatively homogenous notion that presumably 
just takes on different forms or manifestations throughout the history of metaphysics—is 
not this diagnosis itself something like a caricature of Plato's theory of ideas? 
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Heidegger's thinking on truth: he is torn between wanting to affirm the cave, 
the world of appearance, as the only reality that there is and wanting to escape 
from it, so as to reach the truth of appearance. That is simply the transcenden- 
tal impulse, and it is present also in Heidegger's concept of Ereignis. In this 
sense, the allegory of the cave is an illustration of the fate of philosophy, and 
that is why it is so important. Every attempt to think about truth in a different 
way must confront it. On this point, we have no choice, Heidegger says; we 
cannot choose to read Aristotle instead, even if we would prefer that, because 
there is no way to escape the problem of truth as depicted in the allegory of the 
cave, except if you are a philosopher of ordinary language or something like 
that, and are content with remaining in the cave. 

For Plato, Heidegger says, truth is no longer a Geschichte, something that is 
going on (the continuous liberation towards truth), but only a Historie, a story, 
namely the myth told about the prisoners in the cave. And Socrates himself 
emphasizes that the allegory of the cave is an image, an eikon, adding, as we 
saw above, that god only knows whether or not it is true, alethes. The allegory is 
thus from the beginning inscribed within a framework of correspondence: the 
question is left hanging as to whether it accords with reality. At the same time, 
however, there is a more encompassing framework present in the Republic, 
namely the overall task of projecting a future state. This work is by Socrates 
and his friends often described as a work of art, but one that lacks an original 
or a measure to which it could be made to correspond. Therefore, there is no 
reason to ask if the kind of state that they are envisaging could be realized. “Do 
you think that someone is a worse painter if, having painted a model of what 
the finest and most beautiful human being would be like and having rendered 
every detail of his picture adequately, he could not prove that such a man could 
come into being?" (Resp. 5.472d4-7) In the end, when imagining the future 
state with the help of various myths, such as the allegory of the cave, Socrates 
and his friends are like true artists: they do not copy reality or try to make their 
works correspond to it, because the truth of their work consists in its own 
internal qualities. What matters, in other words, is simply that the work, in our 
case the allegory of the cave, is unconcealed to us in its beauty. Once again, 
we see how Plato, precisely as he leans on the notion of truth as correspon- 
dence, points beyond it, towards another conception of truth, which, however, 
can never replace the former, insofar as it can only be achieved by means of a 
reflection on the nature and possibility of correspondence. In this sense, there 
is no end to the struggle concerning the nature of truth in Plato, and this is, as 
I have tried to show, a major reason why his work is and remains a challenge 
for phenomenology. 
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CHAPTER 5 


A Strange Fate 
Heidegger and the Greek Inheritance 


Hans Ruin 


1 Introduction 


The problem of fate and destiny, of Schicksal and Geschick, points toward the 
center of Heidegger's understanding of the form or mode—the modus, das 
Wie—in which the Greek inheritance becomes manifest in the present. The 
problem of the authentic mode of thinking and the appropriation of the past 
can be traced from the earliest writings over Sein und Zeit up to the later writ- 
ings. These themes are also connected to Heidegger's political thinking, espe- 
cially as they come to expression in his Rektoratsrede from 1933. Thus with the 
question of fate/destiny we face an issue whose implications call for careful and 
critical attention if we are to remain responsible readers of Heidegger's work. 

The Greek verb meiromai designates the act of handing out and sharing or 
allotting. The equivalent noun is moira, signifying primarily a domain or area, 
as a piece of land, or the share one receives when dividing up a booty (as in 
Hom., Il. 9.318). Moira can also signify one's share in life as a whole, one's lot, 
destiny, or fate. In its most drastic sense it can name the ultimate share of all 
mortals, which is death. 

In the Iliad it is stated on several occasions that death heimarto, a past per- 
fect passive form of meiromai, in other words, that death had been ordained 
or handed out. In the Republic, Plato uses heimartai to describe that which 
has been decided or fated, from which also the nominal form he heimarmene 
stems, a noun that from then on would become the most common term for 
fate or destiny in the subsequent Platonic and neo-Platonic tradition. 

In Hesiod's Theogony, the figures of the Moirae or Fates appear in differ- 
ent guises, first alongside the Keres and Nemesis, as offspring of Night (Nyx). 
But a Moira also appears alongside Dike, Eunomia, and Eirene, as figures of 
fate guided by justice. Furthermore, there is a connection between the Moirae 
and Hermes, when they appear as guides leading the dead to the realm of the 
underworld, as depicted in the Orphic hymns. 

This dual role, of a supposedly more ancient chthonic deity that is con- 
nected to death and night, and a more modern incarnation of justice and fate, 
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turns the Moira into an exceptionally intriguing figure in Greek mythology. In 
a classic study of the ancient Greek religious imagination, Bernard Dietrich 
describes Moira as “one of the most problematic subjects in Greek religion” 
(Dietrich 1964, 60). Its problematic status has to do precisely with the obscu- 
rity of its origin and thus also of its meaning, as it is transformed from a power 
directly associated with death and the land of the dead into a figure of destiny 
in epic poetry in a movement from the underworld to the world of light and of 
the heavens. According to Dietrich's interpretation, this sense of “gloomy sub- 
terranean agency" associated with the Moirae is overcome in Homer, as “the 
chtonic figures of fate from popular belief are weakened" (ibid.). After Homer, 
the term Moira was associated with a more autonomous sense of a self that is 
not entirely determined by fate and mortality, and where finitude also indi- 
cates a share in life. 

At the outset of Parmenides' Poem, the goddess who takes the poet's hand 
comforts him, declaring that “no evil moira” has brought him there (DK 28 
B1.26). Here moira signifies a semi-personified human destiny that the guiding 
goddess declares is not evil. Later in the poem Moira is evoked again, but this 
time as the personified Goddess with this name. Being is said to be unmovable, 
unchangeable, and complete, since Moira “holds” (or “binds”) it (epedesen, DK 
28 B8.37). Being is held together by a divine fate which keeps being in a firm 
grip through a parting or distribution. 

To most readers the poem’s later reference to Moira would seem to be a 
supplementary explication of the philosophical doctrine of Being advanced in 
the previous parts of the poem. Symptomatically, Dietrich does not even men- 
tion the Parmenidean poem in his careful reconstruction of the Greek sense of 
fate from Homer to Plutarch. But in Heidegger's commentary on this particular 
passage in his 1952 lecture on Parmenides—entitled simply “Moira’—he states 
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that this remark is in fact Parmenides' "sentence of sentences" (in Wahrheit der 
Satz aller seiner Sätze, GA 7, 256/97). Why is this so? Why is the statement on 
Moira and Being, and thus on the "destinal" (geschickhafte) character of Being, 
the most important statement in the poem? In the continued commentary, 
Heidegger explicates how Moira here designates the allotment or distribution 
of Being itself, its Zuteilung. It is not the fate of man, nor of an individual or 
of a people, but the fate of Being as such, whereby its doubling or division 
(Zwiefalt) takes place. 

Throughout his commentary on Parmenides, Heidegger elaborates the 
ontological difference between Being and beings (Sein/Seiende). As Being 
becomes present (anwesend), it becomes present as something, as a being. 
In manifesting itself, it simultaneously withdraws, giving way to a particular 
presence. How should we understand this event, this apparent law or principle 
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of Being's manifestation? We understand it—Heidegger writes—as destiny, 
as Moira. For she is, he states: "the in itself gathered and disclosive sending 
of presence, as the presence of presences" (die in sich gesammelte und also 
entfaltende Schickung des Anwesens als Anwesen von Anwesendem) (ibid.).! In 
short: “Moira is the destiny/sending of ‘being’ in the sense of eon" (Moira ist 
das Geschick des 'Seins' im Sinne des eon). But in handing out its division, and 
thereby displaying and concealing at the same time, the destiny/sending also 
holds itself back. Das Geschick behált die Zwiefalt als solche. What is concealed 
here is the unconcealment as such, in other words truth as aletheia. 

When the ontological difference is described here as an event of destiny 
(Geschick) guided by Moira, it is not just an interpretative statement aimed 
at making Parmenides' poem audible and comprehensible to contemporary 
readers. It is a statement about the destinal nature of Being as such. History, 
Heidegger continues, is precisely the destining or destiny of this division, of 
the Zwiefalt. Almost imperceptibly and in passing “in an insignificant sub- 
clause"—an unscheinbaren Nebensatz—Parmenides has thus designated the 
true nature of Being on its most profound level, namely as destiny, as destiny/ 
sending or as partition of the division as the very event of the ontological 
difference. 

Heidegger wrote “Moira” as part of the lecture series Was heifst Denken in 
1951-2, where the task of thinking is defined precisely as the attempt to awaken 
contemporary human existence to the Geschick of its own essence, a Geschick 
of which most people remain unaware, thus existing without a destiny, ges- 
chicklos (GA 8, 169/166). This understanding of a "history of Being" is some- 
thing that Heidegger begins to develop from the mid-thirties onward. It is not 
the history of man, nor is it the history of man's relation to Being, as he stresses 
in his lectures on Nietzsche (GA 6.2, 489/82). Because the history of Being is 
Being itself, but understood historically, Being is what prevails and becomes 
manifest as a history. In the posthumously published Geschichte des Seyns from 
1938-40, the history of Being is equated with the truth of Being, die Wahrheit 
des Seyns (GA 69, 116/98). And it is in this volume that the new conception 
of philosophy that had first been outlined in Beiträge (1936-8) is developed 
more fully precisely in terms of a “thinking of the history of Being" or a “being- 
historical thinking,” a seinsgeschichtliches Denken. 

The examples from the later writings of this *destinal" —geschickhaft—sense 
of Being could be multiplied. To understand Being as sending or destiny—as 
Geschick—is a central, and perhaps the central aspect of Heidegger's later 


1 Alltranslations of Heidegger are my own. 
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work, in which he attempts to lead the phenomenological endeavor out of and 
away from what he takes to be its entrapment in transcendental subjectivity. It 
is an attempt to reach a more faithful contemplation of the “open,” as a giving 
of being, of an es gibt, as Heidegger writes in the important late essay “Zeit und 
Sein” from 1962, where Seinsgeschichte (history of Being) is defined precisely as 
a Geschick von Sein (destiny of Being) (GA 14, 13/9). 

But what is this destiny? How should the thought, theme, concept, or term 
itself be understood? Could it not also be argued that by inscribing his think- 
ing into this most archaic of notions—that of destiny or fate—Heidegger has 
collapsed his own discourse into not only the archaic, but even the arcane? 
And is there not something inherently authoritarian in the attempt to think 
and designate being in terms of what is preordained and already decided 
upon? The references to being as destiny compel us as readers to reflect on the 
deeper implications of this notion, both epistemologically, ontologically, and 
politically. If we are to read Heidegger's later writings critically, the problem 
of destiny and the destinal cannot be overlooked, but must be confronted as a 
philosophical problem in its own right. 

This is true in particular when it comes to the question of how we are to 
understand Heidegger's approach to the Greeks. For the destinal as config- 
ured by Moira is not just a term taken from Parmenides and from the Greek 
tradition. The destinal is also the mode in which Heidegger invites us to con- 
ceptualize our relation to the Greeks as such. The Greeks are given to us as a 
destiny. And it is only to the extent that we can understand the phenomenon 
"the Greeks" precisely as destiny in this qualified sense that the Greek inheri- 
tance will become fully accessible to us, both in its being and in what it is asa 
possibility. Such at least is the general logic of Heidegger's argument that I will 
try to develop further in what follows. 


2 Destiny and Historicity 


As a philosopheme, the notion of Destiny, both as Schicksal and as Geschick, is 
first thematized by Heidegger in a systematic manner in Sein und Zeit, in the 
chapter on Temporality and Historicity found in Part 2, Section 74. In this part, 
the existential analytic of Dasein describes the projecting of oneself toward 
death as the ultimate prerequisite for authenticity. Yet in itself this active 
being-toward-death does not provide existence with a concrete possibility or 
choice of action. Such a possibility only emerges from the heritage or inheri- 
tance (die Erbe) which Dasein takes over. Once Dasein projects itself authenti- 
cally toward its own end as its ultimate allotment, it situates itself in the space 
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of its destiny. Destiny (Schicksal) is here the term for what the whole analysis 
aims to achieve: an account of authentic historicity as the original “occurrence” 
or "happening" (Geschehen) of Dasein in which it hands itself over to an inher- 
ited and, at the same time, chosen possibility. 

On one level Dasein is always essentially destinal, since the destinal desig- 
nates its most elementary way of occupying a position in time as the fusion of 
past and future in the moment of action. On the other hand, Dasein is said to 
be able to exist in avoidance or neglect of the destiny that it always already is. 
This is the case when it fails to confront and take responsibility for what befalls 
it, a failure which renders it un-destinal, schicksalslos. That Dasein’s character 
of being destinal can happen or occur in this way demonstrates that “destiny” is 
used here ultimately to designate a presumably qualified and authentic mode 
of enacting the historicity that Dasein is. From its inception, Heidegger thus 
builds into the concept of destiny a certain ambiguity, between having, on the 
one hand, a more neutral existential-ontological sense, designating the way 
in which the very occurring of life always involves that we have to act in the 
temporally structured space of history and heritage, and, on the other hand, 
having the sense of being an inner challenge to truly affırm this predicament 
and take it to its full limit in one’s choice of understanding and action in the 
given moment. 

The ambiguity also carries over to the way we should ultimately under- 
stand the possibility of authentic destiny. If the full realization of death as 
the ownmost unsurpassable (unüberholbar) possibility (sz, 264/308) is what 
really qualifies Dasein's authentic comportment, then authenticity is tied 
not to a fulfilled appropriation of oneself or one's historical existence, but 
rather to a deeper realization of the ultimate impossibility of a final appro- 
priation. For when it confronts its finitude, Dasein is led to the recognition 
of the impossibility of ever possessing itself fully. This inappropriability of 
itself is also equated with Dasein's freedom for or toward death, a Freiheit zum 
Tode (SZ, 266/310). It is this freedom toward the ultimate impossibility of 
existence that in the analysis of historicity makes possible the fact of having 
of a fate. 

Inaremarkably dense sentence, which concentrates the logic of this destinal 
existence, Heidegger writes that it is only in “power of finite freedom that it can 
take over the powerlessness of abandonment (die Ohnmacht der Überlassenheit) 
to its having chosen to let death be powerful in itself, and thus reach a clear 
vision for the accidents of the situation" (sz, 384/436). Rephrasing his words, 
we could say that we become free for or toward fate in that we become free 
for or toward death as our destined finitude. This freedom for does not mean 
freedom from destiny, but rather the condition of being open for its demand. 
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From this short exposition, it is clear that Heidegger's reference to destiny 
and his way of situating it at the heart of his existential ontology does not fit 
in the standard dichotomy with which we are familiar from ancient philoso- 
phy and onward, according to which fate is the antithesis of freedom. When, 
for instance, Cicero discusses destiny or fate in his fragmentarily preserved 
De Fato, the whole context of the discussion, which he has inherited from the 
Greek Atomists, is the phenomenon of fate as an external force. It is in relation 
to such a predetermined order that thought sets itself the task of distinguish- 
ing and defending the reach of a limited freedom. According to this standard 
conception, destiny is the antithesis of freedom. Where there is destiny, there is 
no freedom. There is an extensive discussion within the school of Platonism up 
until Plotinus concerning the question how one should distinguish and com- 
bine "fate" (he heimarmene) with that which is only there by “chance” (tykhe) 
and that which is “of our own doing" (eph’ hemin). In its basic philosophical 
form the discussion remains a more or less vital discussion all the way up until 
the emergence of our contemporary debates on the possibility of free will in a 
universe believed to be guided by strict laws of nature. The “declination” of the 
atoms, first introduced by Epicurus in order to save a place for freedom, plays 
a similar philosophical role in some ancient writers as references to the uncer- 
tainty principle introduced by quantum physics does in some modern writers. 

In relation to this inherited context within which the problem of fate and 
freedom is discussed, Heidegger's formulations delineate a different philo- 
sophical space. His dialectics of freedom and fate are more complex than the 
standard schema of contradictory forces. When he speaks of freedom, he is 
not referring to something that is not carved out from a world determined in 
advance by fate. Instead, having destiny is intertwined with an affirmation of 
freedom, and this freedom, again, is only possible through the affirmation of 
the ultimate destiny, which is that of finitude. In other words, only what is free 
can have a destiny. Or to put it even more sharply: destiny in Heidegger is a 
category pertaining to that which is free, as a way of having or realizing one's 
freedom. 

While stressing this point of freedom in destiny, we should also be clear 
about the temptation that lies at the heart of this way of thinking about history 
and action. The discourse of “Destiny” can also appear as a mode of inauthen- 
ticity according to which the future and not yet decided action is presented 
as something already given, as vorhanden. When fate is referred to and under- 
stood in this way as a means of encouraging a certain course of action by cir- 
cumventing its inherent freedom, by suggesting that this freedom is no longer 
relevant since fate has already decided what is to take place, then it can work 
as a treacherous political tool. By means of this rhetorical device individuals 
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and groups and entire populations have been tempted throughout history to 
act in accordance with the proclamation of a leader, according to whom the 
preordained movement of history has already manifested itself, be it in the 
form of the laws of historical materialism, the historical destiny of a nation, 
or the principles of the market. In this form, destiny operates as a deceptive 
category of freedom, appealing to a freedom which it at the same time cancels 
by presenting itself as already decided. 

How does this inner ambiguity of the notion of fate come across in 
Heidegger's analysis? For him, fate is the name of the historical predicament 
itself that is fully realized only through the free adoption of finitude, whereby 
the individual can also confront the contingency of its existence, as the perfec- 
tive character of having become. What stands before us then is the result of that 
to which we have already committed ourselves through previous decisions, our 
own and also those of innumerous others, which together constitute the sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves at present. But in being free for or toward 
this situation, to what extent can we also be said to be bound by any specific 
demands or obligations? 

To put this problem in terms more familiar to the contemporary political- 
philosophical situation, it is the question of how a personal and political iden- 
tity is constituted, and to what extent a person is defined by his or her com- 
munal existence. For a communitarian or neo-nationalist position, individual 
political actions and decisions are oriented by belonging to a specific commu- 
nity and thus to a collective destiny. From the liberal point of view, however, 
this way of thinking is precisely what threatens to undermine the legitimacy of 
universal political values and concerns. At the same time the consistent liberal 
agenda risks becoming an empty technocratic formality, since it would seem 
to presuppose an individual liberated from all specific commitments, an indi- 
vidual thus ultimately committed to nothing in particular. 

This is a political problem with which Heidegger is struggling in these con- 
densed passages that describe human historicity as destiny. Schicksal is the 
existential term for the historical happening of individual Dasein to the extent 
that it takes over its possibilities in an attitude of being free for or toward its 
own finitude. However, these possibilities are not individual possibilities, but 
the very situation in which Dasein finds itself with others in its communal, 
political, ethno-ethical situation. It is in order to capture the peculiar phenom- 
enon of how Dasein is constituted in its communal-historical identity that 
Heidegger here adds another category, namely that of Geschick, as the name 
for the occurrence of a being-with (Mitsein) that characterizes a community 
or people. This Geschick is rendered as "destiny" in the English translations, to 
separate it from the more individually defined "fate" (Schicksal). 
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Heidegger’s analysis is condensed in twelve lines from Being and Time, 
which I here quote in full: “But if fateful Dasein essentially exists as being-in- 
the-world in being-with-Others, then its occurrence is an occurrence-with and 
is determined as destiny (Geschick). With this term, we designate the occur- 
rence of the community, of a people. Destiny is not composed of individual 
fates, nor can being-with-one-another be conceived of as the mutual occur- 
rence of several subjects. These fates are already guided beforehand in being- 
with-one-another in the same world and in the resoluteness for definite possi- 
bilities. In communication and in struggle (Mitteilung und Kampf) the power 
of destiny first becomes free. The fateful destiny of Dasein in and with its 'gen- 
eration' constitutes the complete, authentic occurrence of Dasein” (Sz, 384-5/ 
436-7; translation modified). 

Interpreted in its immediate historical context, this is an ominous statement 
that points toward a communitarian-nationalist understanding of politics that 
Heidegger will eventually also openly embrace in his attempt to forge his own 
version of National Socialist policy in the years that follow. The passage speaks 
of the way a historical identity, as a historical belonging, manifests itself as 
a power (Macht) in the individual, and how this power becomes free, to the 
extent that the individual, in communion with others, engages in the present, 
through communication and struggle. 

Perhaps we could say in summary that destiny from this point onward 
becomes a name for history as a lived finite reality as opposed to history as an 
objectified reservoir of facts of the past. It is history that obtains its meaning 
and is fully revealed only to the one who is engaged in a historical struggle. 
Ultimately, it is not something that can be understood when looked at from 
the outside, as a predetermined sequence of natural events. It is a name for the 
way Dasein orients itself within a historical situation, but only on the condi- 
tion that it does so on the basis of its freedom and finitude. 


3 The Politics of Destiny 


In no text by Heidegger does the original use of the destinal (geschickhafte) 
become more intensified and also problematic than in the scandalous Rectoral 
Address delivered in May 1933, where he mobilizes the philosophical-poetic 
force of his thinking in support of the newly installed National Socialist regime 
and its university policies in the making. In this text "destiny" is not just a rhe- 
torical device among others; instead it is one of the key terms of the entire 
speech. Already in the first passage Heidegger evokes the way in which the 
very essence of the academic task issues from a specific destiny, that is, the 
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“destiny of the German people.” On the second page the notion of a specific 
German destiny and a destiny of the people is repeated three times. Yet, as the 
argument evolves, the limit of this historical community, and thus the specific 
German nature of this destiny, becomes less clear-cut. A genuinely responsible 
cultivation of the academic task requires that we encounter the force of the 
“beginning,” the Anfang. This beginning is neither German, nor in the end even 
Greek, but philosophical, rooted in the task of thinking and knowledge itself. 
Heidegger quotes a line from Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound (v. 514): tekhne 
danankes asthenestera makroi, "knowledge [Wissen] is much feebler than 
necessity" a necessity that Heidegger then equates with the “overpowering 
fate,” Übermacht des Schicksals (Rekt., 11/472). This impotence (Unkraft) in the 
face of fate is no longer the fate of a limited community but rather the general 
condition of knowledge in the face of being. But when this has been said, the 
speech returns to the immediate task of the community which Heidegger is 
addressing. Again the category of a more specified destiny is activated, now not 
only as the destiny of the people, but as the destiny of the nation and even of 
the state, to which he refers repeatedly (Rekt., 16—17/476—7). On the last lines 
of this exalted discourse we read about a hope that the people will fulfill its 
historical “mission” or "task," its Auftrag. 

Through the repeated references to this destiny of the people, the text 
seeks to accomplish its task of uniting the academic community under one 
shared historical-political task, recklessly dismissing “academic freedom" as 
only a negative freedom from outer control, arguing in favor of a more genu- 
ine freedom as a commitment to the national community and its demands. 
In several respects this is an authoritarian political discourse that betrays 
the ideal and legal foundation of academic freedom in the name of an affır- 
mation of a higher destiny. But the references to a destinal community do 
not stop at a national destiny; they also point toward a more general spiri- 
tual destiny. The possibility of science or knowing, of Wissenschaft, is said 
to demand that we place ourselves under the power of a spiritual-historical 
destiny, which is then no longer that of a specific national agenda, but of the 
beginning as such— wenn wir uns wieder unter die Macht des Anfangs unseres 
geistig-geschichtlichen Daseins stellen (Rekt., 11/471). This origin is the Greek 
philosophical questioning of the Being of beings. All science, Heidegger con- 
tinues, is indebted to this particular philosophical inception, and it is only by 
responding to and confronting this origin that it can continue to draw from 
its source. To live a philosophical existence is not to comply or follow; it is to 
live a questioning life, since questioning is itself the highest form of knowing 
(Fragen wird selbst die hóchste Gestalt des Wissens) (Rekt., 13/474). Yet, this 
questioning and thinking comportment is genuine only to the extent that it 
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can see itself as posited in the midst of what is hidden, and what withdraws, 
as being itself a destiny. 

If certain passages seem to suggest that the recognition of the communal- 
destinal nature of existence indeed provides us with a concrete goal in life, 
then the reference to an origin, which becomes present and valid only to 
the extent that we assume a questioning stance toward the totality of being, 
suggests a different model of history. The nationalist-spiritual agenda is then 
deferred to an agenda of a more open task, namely of confronting the Greek 
philosophical inheritance of the West, an agenda where destiny would rather 
be a name for the realization that we can never retrieve what is authentic in 
us lest we permit the original impetus of this cultural-philosophical event to 
become powerful in us. 

To summarize: In this infamous political pamphlet, the argument is struc- 
tured and oriented by a specific manner of thinking of destiny and the destinal. 
This figure guides its aspiration to convey an ethos of a philosophical as well as 
a scientific spirit of the future. It implies a sense of destiny that on a first level 
is national-communal, but then moves toward a transnational space, namely a 
Greek origin that appears as a destiny and a task, a destined task, that is there 
to assume for thought in the present moment. At this point, two centuries of 
German philhellenism reaches an apex, in an affirmation of what Heidegger at 
least takes to be the genuine potential of National Socialist communal politics 
that goes hand in hand with a conception of an origin and a beginning that 
thinking finds itself called to assume as a task and as its destiny, in a double- 
sided gesture of submission and freedom. 


4 Poetic Fates 


The ambiguity that we found in the Rectoral Address can be seen also in a text 
by Heidegger from the following year, his 1934/5 lecture course on Hölderlin’s 
so called River-poetry (Stromdichtung), "Germanien" and “Der Rhein.” Just as 
the address from the previous year, these lectures reverberate with a strong 
nationalist-spiritual agenda, while they also, and perhaps more so than any 
other text, confirm the centrality of the figure of destiny in Heidegger's think- 
ing. The interpretation of "Der Rhein" contains the most elaborated discus- 
sion of destiny as Schicksal that we find in any of his writings after Being and 
Time. Destiny is here what defines the position of the poetic saying, as a say- 
ing which emanates from a confrontation with destiny. It is only, as Heidegger 
writes here, when Being addresses us as destiny, that an ontologically adequate 
reply—a seinsmässige Entsprechung—is possible. Here we can also see how 
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Heidegger's philosophical vocabulary merges with that of Hölderlin. “Destiny” 
is here highlighted as the “fundamental word” (Grundwort) not only of this 
particular poem, but of Hölderlin’s poetry as a whole (GA 39, 172/157). 

In these lectures Heidegger also stresses that the conception of Geschick as 
fatum is one which the Greeks had already overcome, when they spoke of moira 
and dike. For by these words they did not think of a blind necessity. Instead 
they pointed to what is *overwhelming" or “awesome” (Ungeheuer), a limiting 
partition and determination (grenzesetzenden Zuteilung und Bestimmung), the 
basic experience of which is the experience of finitude or mortality. For this 
reason, no conceptualization and understanding of Being can rise to the task, 
lest it also confronts the task of fathoming death. 

Destiny cannot be sought or desired. In a line from the poem which 
Heidegger elaborates at some length, Hólderlin writes of how foolish it is to 
wish for a destiny: "Doch unverständig ist / Das Wünschen vor dem Schiksaal" 
(GA 39, 206/188). Because, were we to seek or desire destiny, understood as a 
secure course or guidance, then we would lose it. Destiny presents itself only 
to the one who endures it, and, in doing so, confronts it responsively. In what 
is perhaps the most dense definition of this phenomenon, Heidegger then 
writes: "Only in such suffering are we seized by such a destiny, which is never 
simply present at hand, but a sending" (Erst in solchen Leiden ergreift uns ein 
Schicksal, das nie nur vorhandenes ist, sondern Schickung ...) (GA 39, 176/160) 
Again, it is a destiny that will only be received by the one who projects him- 
and herself in its direction, suffering it, confronting and, only thus, encounter- 
ing it. 

Here Heidegger will also make explicit what was implied above in the pas- 
sage from Being and Time, that the question of the destinal does not concern 
this or that destiny or history, but rather designates our relation to historical 
origins as such, das Wesen des Ursprungs als solchen, and in particular the ori- 
gin Heidegger calls “the Greeks" (GA 39, 203/185). Destiny designates the form 
in which this Greek origin can become available to us as a future, in a move- 
ment where we place ourselves attentively before its demand. It is manifested 
in words and sayings, which lay a claim on us by already having opened the 
space within which we can approach them. As such, destiny is a process of sub- 
mission and appropriation that is essentially actualized in and through trans- 
lation (Übersetzung). This connection between destiny, history, and translation 
is developed even further in a text that Heidegger writes on Anaximander a 
decade later. In a final and concluding section I now turn to this essay in order 
to bring together what has been said so far. This will enable us to see how the 
figure of fate/destiny for Heidegger becomes the very form in which the Greeks 
and their spiritual and cultural legacy become accessible to the present. 
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Inhis1946 essay "The Anaximander Fragment” (“Der Spruch des Anaximander”), 
Heidegger writes: “The destiny of the West rests on the translation of the word 
eon” (das Geschick des Abend-landes hängt an der Übersetzung des Wortes eon, 
GA 5, 345/33). At the outset he states that what is said in thinking can only 
be retrieved in translation through a thinking dialogue. For such a dialogue 
we cannot rely on history, since history in its conventional sense is precisely 
what destroys our relation to the past in its very attempt to preserve it. History 
calculates about the future on the basis of the present image of the past. And 
in doing so it destroys the “historical relation to the arrival of destiny” (des ges- 
chichtlichen Bezuges zur Ankunft des Geschickes, GA 5 326/17). In Heidegger's 
attempt to retrieve the oldest preserved saying from the Western philosophical 
tradition, we are thus, again, facing the enigma of the possibility of a destiny. 

The introductory pages to this long essay provide a general hermeneutic 
framework for reading the earliest Greek texts. And here we find once more a 
confirmation of the dynamic that we have explored so far, the way the notion 
of destiny is connected to a critique of conventional historiography and to the 
very condition of genuine access to history and tradition. 

What is Greek, Heidegger writes here—now explicitly distancing himself 
from the nationalist-cultural agenda that guided him throughout the thirties— 
is not something national (nicht eine völkische oder nationale Eigenart). What is 
Greek is instead the "dawn of that destiny in which Being illuminates itself in 
beings" (griechisch ist die Frühe des Geschickes als welches das Sein selbst sich im 
Seienden lichtet, GA 5, 336/25). Our relation to this origin cannot be measured 
in terms of a temporal or cultural distance. Instead he declares that it has the 
form of an “error” or “erring,” an Irre zu ihm (GA 5, 337/26). As the beginning or 
"dawn" of the epoch of Being it is not something that was once left behind, but 
instead something in the wake of which we still think and prevail. Its *destinal" 
character has to do precisely with this sense of being unsurpassable. The only 
authentic way to approach it is to search for a proper response. 

Heidegger's own attempt to approach this Geschick eventually culminates 
in his reading of what he takes to be the single most important term in the 
preserved saying by Anaximander, namely what it speaks of as kata to khreon, 
which is usually translated as “according to necessity,’ and which in German 
was rendered as nach der Notwendigheit by both Nietzsche and Diels. But in 
his own lengthy exposition of this term, Heidegger takes his lead instead from 
the etymological connection to the hand, he kheir, and the idea of “use” (etwas 
brauchen). Ultimately he ends up suggesting the translation “entlang dem 
Brauch,’ according to usage. The choice is motivated by his understanding of 
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Brauch as “keeping something in hand so as to preserve it as something pres- 
ent" (als so Anwesendes in der wahrenden Hand behalten, GA 5, 367/54). This 
usage is what hands out and holds at the same time, as a "dispenser" (Erteilen). 
Wecannotgofurtherinto the details of Heidegger's reading of the Anaximander 
fragment here. What is important from the viewpoint of our overall aim concerns 
the conclusion of the whole analysis. There Heidegger writes: “What is thought of 
as khreon in the fragment is the first and most thoughtful interpretation of what 
the Greeks experienced in the name Moira as the dispensing of portions” (Moira 
als das Erteilen des Anteils, GA 5, 369/55). And immediately thereafter he adds that 
if usage can be understood as the attempt to think the “gathering” (Versammlung) 
then it is also a way of thinking the logos. Indeed, “the essence of Moira and Logos 
is thoughtfully intimated (vorgedacht) in the khreon of Anaximander’ (ibid.). 
With this fusion of the three principal words of the earliest thinkers, 
Heidegger's hermeneutics would seem to entail the risk of plunging us into 
a night where all distinctions are obliterated. But then we must not forget 
that this apparent unity is in fact a unity of what is itself a dispersal and a 
self-concealment. At least this is what the interpretation of the Parmenidean 
Moira tried to show: that the destiny (Geschick) is a holding back of the sepa- 
ration or Zwiefalt of the ontological difference itself, as the Being of beings is 
named and designated. Whenever this naming takes place, something is also 
held back, in withdrawal. This is its mode of happening, its Geschehen, and also 
its Geschick as a Schickung, or as a destinal sending. The very designation of 
this process as a Geschick des Seins runs the same risk of objectifying its course, 
when it is understood as a sequence of conceptual configurations progressing 
through history. It is therefore important to understand that by insisting on its 
destinal nature Heidegger is first and foremost stressing that every name and 
manifestation reaches us only to the extent that we encounter and confront 
it in a continued struggle to express its always undecided nature. This is at 
least how I believe we should understand the final lines of his essay, where 
Heidegger writes: “The dialogue with Parmenides never comes to an end, not 
only because so much in the preserved fragments of his ‘Didactic Poem’ still 
remains obscure, but also because what is said there continually deserves more 
thought. This unending dialogue is no failing. It is the sign of a boundlessness 
which through remembrance (das Andenken) nourishes the possibility of a 
transformation of destiny (Geschick)” (GA 7, 261/100-1). The destinal is here 
both the name of the form in which the earliest saying can reach us and the 
possibility of its transformation, through a continued challenge and dialogue.” 


2 Inan essay on Derrida and Heidegger's interpretation of the Anaximander fragment, Bjorn 
Thorsteinsson (2015) argues for the close proximity between Heidegger’s notion of “usage” 
(Brauch) and what Derrida would later introduce as his key concept of différance. Derrida 
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Through his exposition of Moira, Heidegger thus situates a moment where 
Greek thinking from its inception anticipates the nature of its own continued 
transmission as the event of the ontological difference. And it is when we experi- 
ence it through this mode of thinking that we can have access to the tradition from 
which it speaks. When this destiny is objectified, as in a historical-chronological 
account of what has taken place in the tradition of thought, when it is reduced 
to a list or sequence of the different names and manifestations of Being, then it 
is lost again. For when Being is designated as destiny or sending, as Geschick and 
Schickung, this does not name the content, but the form and thus the how of its 
becoming present for us and through us. It reaches us as a word, which we can 
hear to the extent that we become attentive to its sense. But in listening to it, we 
also submit to it, to the force of what is said, to its effect. And the deeper we enter 
into its field, the more it will have power over us, but then also only as a determi- 
nation, Bestimmung, which is audible. For the one who approaches the origin, 
struggling with its sense, will also, paradoxically, be the one in whom the force 
of the origin is most present as a possibility. In the form of the Goddess Moira, 
the Greek philosophical poetry has thus supposedly designated, from its earliest 
inception, the very shape and mode of its own transmittance. 


6 Note on the Text 


The present chapter has been published in an earlier version (Ruin 2007). The 
chapter is has been updated and slightly revised. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Dialectic as a Way of Life 
Hans-Georg Gadamer’s Interpretation of Plato 


Morten S. Thaning 


Platonism claims the possibility of preconditionless knowledge of essences — 
that is, that it is possible to determine and know the meaning of, for example, 
‘the just’ or ‘the beautiful, ‘in themselves’, independently of our acquaintance 
and familiarity with these ideas in practice. Further, Platonism submits that 
these eternal and immutable concepts or ideas, which can only be known 
through reason, are what primarily exists, while the phenomena that we expe- 
rience through our senses are derivative reflections or images of these ideas. 
The ideal of preconditionless knowledge, as well as the ontological primacy 
of a sphere of pure intelligibility, has been radically challenged, not least by 
Hans-Georg Gadamer’s (1900-2002) teacher, Martin Heidegger (1889-1976). 
Heidegger tries to show that all understanding is determined by historicity (sz, 
388/440). Furthermore, he not only rejects the idea of the primacy of intelli- 
gible being, but criticizes the very approach that asks what primarily exists, 
regardless of whether the answer to this question concerns ideas, physical 
objects, or something else entirely (sz, 15-27/36-49). 

Gadamer acknowledges Heidegger's critique of Platonism, but argues that 
it does not apply to Plato himself. According to Gadamer, Plato claims neither 
the possibility of preconditionless knowledge nor that intelligible 'ideas' or 
'forms' are what primarily exists. However, Gadamer's interpretation is much 
more than a mere attempt to 'save' Plato's philosophy from Platonism. Rather, 
he has a positive aim — to show that Plato's dialogues not only contain a model 
for knowledge, but also that this model remains valid. Gadamer's interpreta- 
tion of Plato thus also grounds his own philosophical hermeneutics, which 
attempts to clarify the status and legitimacy of the human sciences within the 
framework of a modern scientific worldview. Put succinctly, Gadamer claims 
that Plato is still a valid authority in our understanding of what knowledge and 
the human sciences are and should be.! 


1 In two treatises, Platos dialektische Ethik (1931) and Die Idee des Guten zwischen Plato und 
Aristotle (1978), an important chapter of Truth and Method (1960), and several smaller articles 
and essays, Gadamer elaborates the philosophical potential still inherent in Plato's thought. 
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1 Practical Knowledge 


According to Gadamer, Plato's dialogues contain a model for knowledge that is 
also relevant for modern readers. This model cannot be reduced to Platonism, 
a philosophical outlook that has been rightly criticized, not least in the twen- 
tieth century. In order to articulate this model, Gadamer takes as his point of 
departure the understanding of philosophical practice put forth by Plato's 
main protagonist. In Plato's Apology of Socrates, Socrates describes himself as 
a philosopher by virtue of the fact that he tries to disprove the words of the 
oracle of Delphi that no one is wiser than he is (Ap. 21b-c). The irony is that 
Socrates' efforts at refutation only confirm the words of the oracle. Compared 
with all of those whom he questions in order to find an example of wisdom, 
he emerges as the wisest, because he alone is aware of his own ignorance. 
Socrates thus distinguishes himself from the politicians, poets, and artisans, 
all of whom claim to be wise, but cannot give an account of their knowledge 
in conversation with Socrates. The mythical framework surrounding this 
account of Socrates' wisdom, according to which Socrates' philosophical iden- 
tity springs from the assertion of the oracle, can be taken to suggest that Plato 
is not attempting to present a historically correct version of Socrates' origin 
and self-image as a philosopher. Instead, one can understand Socrates' account 
and the reference to the oracle as representing Plato's description of the basic 
structure of Socratic philosophy. In other words, it is his attempt to answer the 
question: what is philosophy in the Socratic sense? According to Gadamer, the 
central concept here is precisely Socratic ignorance (Nichtwissen). I will there- 
fore begin by explicating Gadamer's analysis of this phenomenon (cf. SFN). 
Gadamer does not interpret ignorance as a property that distinguishes 
Socrates from all other historical role models. Instead, ignorance is a struc- 
tural element of the dialogues that Plato wrote and in which Socrates 


All of the writings that directly refer to Plato are brought together in cw, vol. 5-7. In total, 
Gadamer has written almost 1,000 pages specifically about Plato, not to mention the pro- 
found indirect influence that Plato has had on his overall thinking. The following account can 
therefore only describe a few of the most important ideas in his interpretation. Gadamer's 
interpretation of Plato is thoroughly treated in Renaud (1999). He does not, however, analyse 
the significance of the Plato interpretation for Gadamer's own thinking. Gonzalez (2009) and 
Grondin (1994) outline a number of basic features of Gadamer's view of Plato's Socrates, with 
the aim of positioning Gadamer's approach in relation to Heidegger's interpretation of Greek 
philosophy. However, they neglect to explore the substance of Gadamer's interpretation of 
Plato. The following is an attempt to allow for both perspectives, in so far as I, based on a 
characteristic of some of the fundamental ideas in Gadamer's Plato interpretation, describe 
how this interpretation constitutes the foundation of his philosophical hermeneutics. 
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participates — for the most part as enquirer. Regardless of whether it is carried 
out by Socrates himself or his imitators, it is Socratic practice that is at stake 
(cf. Ap. 23c-d). A crucial aspect of this practice is, in the first instance, refuta- 
tion. This is the means through which Socrates confronts interlocutors with 
contradictions in their self-conceptions and worldviews, and forces them to 
become explicitly aware of their own ignorance. Through this practice, Socrates 
arouses bitterness and anger, and he is tarred with the same brush as the other 
intellectual educators of his time, the sophists, who are perceived as socially 
divisive because they make 'the weaker case the stronger' and confuse other 
citizens' natural intuitions through questionable argumentation. According 
to Gadamer, for Plato, the main point is not, as it is for Xenophon, to defend 
Socrates against this accusation through a didactic and moralizing discourse 
that highlights his beneficial effect on his interlocutors. Rather, in opposing 
Socratic and sophistic practice, Plato depicts the distinction between two fun- 
damentally different concepts of knowledge. 

According to Gadamer's interpretation, Plato shows that the soph- 
ists - in many cases, with the best moral intentions — use refutation as a 
tool to demonstrate that an education in professional rhetoric is necessary 
to achieve political and ethical proficiency and assert oneself in the pub- 
lic domain. The lack of political and ethical competence or virtue (arete) 
that refutation makes evident can be remedied, according to the sophists' 
premises, with the help of tekhné - art, in the sense of professionalism or 
expertise (SFN, 105). A form of teaching that aims to give students the ability 
to assert themselves through the mastery of professional rhetoric, regard- 
less of the content they wish to communicate, necessarily puts ethics in 
parentheses, and is therefore not so much immoral as amoral. To teach rhet- 
oric is to equip students with a tool that, like any technique, can be used 
both ethically and unethically, and therefore involves an abstraction from 
the question of justice and virtue, i.e. the ethical horizon in the broadest 
sense, which the Platonic Socrates designates with the concept of ‘the good’. 
Gadamer claims that the main task for the Platonic Socrates is to show that 
such an abstraction, taken to its ultimate conclusion, involves a moral nihil- 
ism. Plato embodies this nihilism in Callicles, the student of the great soph- 
ist Gorgias (SFN, 105). Callicles understands all statements and actions as 
an expression of the will to power, and his ideal is therefore that one should 
be able to manifest this will in the most effective way. Callicles stresses that 
the important thing is to use rhetorical skills as a tool in order to assert one- 
self without restraint, and thereby realize one’s freedom to do whatever one 
wants — according to Callicles, this is the only valid norm (Grg. 491e-492c). 
In claiming this, Callicles merely draws out the ultimate conclusion of the 
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abstraction from the normative level that his teacher Gorgias effects via his 
rhetorical ideal of education. 

The problem with the sophists, therefore, is that they presuppose the pos- 
sibility of expert knowledge or expertise that can objectify and communicate 
meaning in our common life forms and traditions, and turn it into material for 
a rhetorical technique that can be mastered without the need to take the nor- 
mative horizon into account. When Socrates, in his dialogues with the sophists, 
refutes their ideal of tekhne-knowledge, he also points to an alternative concept 
of knowledge that must serve as the yardstick for our relationships with each 
other, and therefore convey an implicit understanding of ‘good’. According to 
Gadamer, Plato more specifically points out practical knowledge as the kind 
of knowledge that expresses an understanding directed towards the good (16, 
148/37-8). In his ethics, Aristotle develops and conceptualizes this conception 
of practical knowledge as phronesis. For Plato, however, practical knowledge is 
not yet defined, but rather expressed in Socratic practice (16, 146-52/33-46). In 
Gadamer' interpretation, practical knowledge of the good does not refer to a 
content that is located beyond Socrates' questioning practice, in the form of a 
substantial ethics or specific precepts that are conceptually articulated. With 
reference to the famous formula in Socrates' defence, he writes: 


The dialogues that Socrates, according to the Platonic depiction, takes 
part in have a different aim, namely aporia, and to awaken, in every 
single instance, the impulse to ask oneself what the good is. Ignorance 
(Nichtwissen) is the real answer to the Socratic question, according to 
Plato. In this way, Plato could have Socrates say that the life that is not 
exetastos, not tested, not continuously put to the test, is not a life worth 
living. One can also put it this way: the readiness to present an account 
of the good is itself the very way that one expresses knowledge of the good. 


SFN, 106 


Gadamer distinguishes practical knowledge from positive types of knowledge. 
First of all, it is not expressed primarily through definitions, but in an insis- 
tence on searching for real knowledge. According to Gadamer, Socratic refuta- 
tion is an introduction (epagoge) to this endeavour. He thus separates Plato's 
understanding of epagoge from that of Aristotle, which has a more technical 
character — it means induction, and denotes a logical operation that leads to 
a universal or general truth (Arist., Top. 1.12).2 Seen from the perspective of 


2 Gadamer, however, simplifies Aristotle’s understanding of epagöge. Cf. Ausland (2012, 
224—50). 
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Socratic ignorance, such general truth is always derivative and secondary in 
relation to the striving to understand that motivates it. Secondly, practical 
knowledge separates itself from positive knowledge in that it is not satisfied 
with, nor does it depend on, the general approval of others. Concordance with 
conventions or general points of view only constitutes an opinion (doxa), 
and does not provide a sufficient basis for practical knowledge. Gadamer 
refers to a passage from Republic (SFN, 107) to stress the distance between 
doxa, which can only capture that which attains general approval (allgemeine 
Zustimmung), and Socratic knowledge. Here Socrates states that many would 
often choose the seemingly (ta dokounta) just or fine, but when it comes to the 
good, we seek things as they truly are and despise what merely counts (Resp. 
505d). Knowledge of what seems just or fine may be able to serve its purpose, 
even if it concerns what merely seems just or fine, since general approval may 
be sufficient here. However, in seeking something good, we would never be 
content with what is merely able to attain the approval of others — only the 
real thing counts. 

Based on this double delimitation of practical knowledge from positive 
forms of knowledge, practical knowledge is not isolated to the wordless intu- 
ition of an inner conscience. The point is that it manifests itself paradigmat- 
ically in one's attempt to give an account to another person, and as such it is 
inextricably linked with linguistic communication. Practical knowledge can be 
articulated and therefore challenged, criticized, and corrected by others. The 
consciousness characteristic of practical knowledge is therefore not a form of 
introspection, but consists of the self-consciousness that is expressed in the 
willingness to give an account of one's understanding of the good in relation to 
others or oneself (16, 164/66). In summary, one can present the starting point 
for Gadamer's interpretation of Plato by way of the following argument: in the 
Apology, Socrates' philosophy is characterized as a test of oneself and others 
(Ap. 28e). In the Phaedrus, Socrates distinguishes between God, who is wise 
(sophos) (Phdr. 278e), and the human being, who at most can be a lover of 
wisdom (philosophos). In the Symposium, Diotima claims that 'the gods do not 
philosophise' (Smp. 204a).? Together, these two passages indicate that the pred- 
icate *wisdom' (philosophia), to the extent that it can be applied to humans, 
can at most refer to being a lover of wisdom (philosophos). In conjunction with 
the characterization of philosophy in the Apology, Plato's position can be said 
to be that human wisdom can at most only be philosophy in the Socratic sense 
of the word - a testing of one's own and others’ understanding of the good. 


3 Alltranslations of Plato are my own. 
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2 The Critique of the Authority of Poets and Writing 


Gadamer's reading of Plato's critique of poetry, art, and writing is heterodox 
in the sense that it does not ascribe to Plato the assumption that these media 
should be measured by an absolute moral yardstick. Rather, Plato's critique of 
the poets, and of writing as a medium for communicating knowledge (Resp. 
376e-402a, 595a-608c; Phdr. 274b—279c), rejects the idea that the content of 
knowledge has authority (political, ethical, or pedagogical) independently 
of the recipients evaluating this content in relation to their conception of 
the good (PD; cf. US, 262-9). In order to avoid misunderstanding this thesis, 
it is essential to keep in mind the Socratic understanding of the good. Again, 
there is no possibility of evaluating the subject matter of aesthetic knowl- 
edge, or of writing as a medium, on the basis of an absolute moral yardstick — 
according to Gadamer, we possess no such thing. The point is that art, just 
as much as writing, can only claim authority in so far as its beneficiaries, or 
those who communicate the content of these media, ask themselves how the 
content can be absorbed in such a way that it is possible to act responsibly 
in the light of it. Regarding art, Plato is fully aware of its ability to communi- 
cate content with the help of aesthetic devices. Indeed, he himself uses these 
devices extensively in his dialogues. For Plato, the point is not to reject the 
relative legitimacy of such devices, but rather, on the basis of a recognition 
of their power, to challenge their immediate authority over our practices, 
independently of a hermeneutic process of appropriation (US, 263). This cri- 
tique thus targets the dogmatic canonization of Homer as the moral author- 
ity in Plato's time. Similarly, according to Gadamer, the point of the critique 
of writing is that knowledge mediated through writing risks the problematic 
appearance of dogmatic authority if it is not appropriated by the reader in 
such a way that he or she enquires into the matter at hand, instead of accept- 
ing its mere articulation. The knowledge that writing seems to communicate 
must be written into the soul of the reader, so that the knowledge can defend 
itself. Only then, once the recipient understands the content (Phdr. 278a-c), 
can this knowledge acquire authority. The text itself can never communi- 
cate this appropriation or ‘productive knowledge’, since such appropriation 
depends to a significant extent on the encounter with a reader, who tries to 
achieve an understanding of the meaning of the content for which they can 
account.^ 


4 Cf. Wieland (1999, 13-38). Wieland's excellent book can be regarded as an independent devel- 
opment of Gadamer's approach to Plato. 
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3 The Status of the Ideas 


According to a prevailing critique, Plato’s assumption that ideas’ have an exis- 
tence independent of what 'participates' in them is incoherent, because it can- 
not explain how the content of these ideas can be expressed in phenomena. 
Gadamer develops his interpretation of Plato in response to this classic critique 
of Platonism, which goes back to Aristotle. According to Gadamer, Aristotle's 
critique expresses the view that Plato's theory of ideas 'hypostasizes the uni- 
versal’ (hypostasiert das Allgemeine) (1G, 136/16). This implies that Plato opens 
a dualistic gap when he claims that ideas exist separately from that which par- 
ticipates in them. According to his critics, this necessarily raises the problem 
of how to build a bridge that can bind the two separate regions together again. 
Formulated in Platonic terms, this is a question of how phenomena can par- 
ticipate in ideas — itis a question of methexis, in which participation implies a 
notion of sharing.” However, Gadamer points out that Socrates himself, in the 
Parmenides, considers this issue and introduces a metaphor for the purpose of 
showing how one can understand participation in a way that does not create a 
fundamental split between idea and phenomenon. Socrates suggests that the 
idea should be seen analogously to daylight, which, regardless of where one 
sees it shining, is still daylight (Prm. 131b; cf. PP, 245-57). Parmenides, the inter- 
locutor, nonetheless interprets daylight as a canvas that can be divided into dif- 
ferent pieces, and in so doing he objectifies its intangible presence — he carves 
it up, so to speak. If one understands the conception of the idea assumed here 
in the Parmenides to imply that the idea is a thing-like substance, an under- 
standing shared by Aristotle, then one must similarly understand participation 
in the idea in a literal sense — as if each phenomenon has a 'piece' of the idea. 
However, this supposition undermines the idea's inner consistency or unity, 
which, for its part, is necessary in order to distinguish one idea from another. 
Such an objectifying interpretation threatens to make Plato's assumption of 
ideas absurd, which is precisely what happens in the Parmenides. According 
to the dialogue's literary framing, Socrates is still very young when the conver- 
sation takes place. In Gadamer's perspective, Plato's point is that Socrates, due 
to his inexperience, did not see the problem inherent in the view that the par- 
ticipation of the phenomenon in the idea is to be understood as a kind of par- 
ticipation in a thing-like entity. Instead of protesting against this objectifica- 
tion, Socrates allows Parmenides to ignore his attempt to express the presence 


5 Aristotle thus claims that Plato (like the Pythagoreans before him) never explains how we 
are to understand this involvement and that it therefore remains poetic speech and empty 
chatter (Arist., Met. A.6.987b11-14, A.9.991a20-2). 
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of ideas in phenomena as a prerequisite that needs no further justification. 
By going along with Parmenides’ premise — that ideas can be understood as 
‘objects’ — Socrates’ assumption of the existence of ideas is demonstrated to 
be incoherent (cf. Prm. 130a-135b). According to Gadamer, these passages do 
not show that Plato writes off the assumption, as he has Socrates formulate it 
in the Phaedo, that there are ideas (cf. Phd. 99c-d). It is a young Socrates who 
tries to defend the assumption of ideas in the Parmenides, while the Socrates 
in the Phaedo stands on the threshold of death. The contradiction expressed 
by the young Socrates is attributable to his lack of experience with dialectic (cf. 
Parmenides 135b-136c). The dialogue should therefore not be construed as a 
break with the theory of ideas on Plato’s part, but as a commentary on how this 
theory is to be understood and, in particular, not understood. ‘Thus — seduced 
by Aristotle — one sees the decisive problem with the Platonic theory of ideas 
in the participation of the phenomenon in the idea. My thesis is: this is not a 
Platonic problem at all, but rather a Platonic presupposition [Voraussetzung |' 
(DnS, 343). 

According to Gadamer, we can accept the existence of ideas if we recognize 
both that they are not substantial or thing-like and that concrete phenomena 
always already participate in them. The premise for this interpretation, accord- 
ing to the Parmenides, is that we understand 'participation' in the manner sug- 
gested by Socrates' light metaphor. If we do this, then we need not explain the 
connection between the particular and the universal. Gadamer concludes as 
follows: 'It is ultimately always a false objectification if one considers the par- 
ticipation of beings in being as if it were a relation of being [Seinsverhältnis], 
instead of recognizing participation from the outset as the point of departure 
for all meaningful talk of ideas and the universal’ (16,198/124—5; my translation). 

A radical consequence of Gadamer's interpretation is that Aristotle's fun- 
damental ontological question concerning what kind of being is primary is 
ignored as a philosophical blind alley. Aristotle's basic philosophical intuition 
is that any understanding of the being of a specific entity must presuppose 
a prior understanding of something as having primary being (Arist., Met. 
T.1.1003a21-2.1003b6). Therefore, it is necessary to ask what being is as such, 
which Aristotle does in the Metaphysics. A consequence of this is that Aristotle 
rejects the notion that Plato's ideas can have ontological primacy. Based on 
Aristotle's ontological premises, according to which we need to pose the ques- 
tion of what is in the fundamental sense, Plato's dilemma can be expressed as 
follows: either ideas are abstractions of the properties of individual things and 
as such cannot exist independently - and certainly not primarily (cf. Johansen 
1994, 349); or the thing-like substances are of a higher order and exist as primary 
being, which then requires that we explain the participation of phenomena in 
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them. Aristotle's alternative is to proceed on the basis of the physical thing as 
the ontological focal point (cf. Lear 1988, 273-91). 

Gadamer argues that Aristotle's emphasis on the independent existence of 
the individual thing can be reconciled with Plato's philosophy. The problem 
is not that Aristotle emphasizes the individual thing, nor is it problematic to 
assume that ideas exist, as Plato does. A problem only arises because of the 
fundamental ontological and metaphysical question that Aristotle insists on 
asking: what has ontological priority? According to Gadamer, Plato's point 
is that both the individual thing and concepts have irreducible independent 
existence. What is problematic is the idea of assigning ontological priority 
to one of them, i.e. to claim, tempting though it may be, that one of the two 
instances has primary existence, while the other has only derivative existence. 
When Plato addresses the question of the being of beings by saying that every- 
thing that is must share or participate in ideas, the metaphor of ‘participation, 
according to Aristotle, obscures the most fundamental metaphysical question 
about being — one that Plato ought to have asked. According to Gadamer's 
interpretation of Plato, however, the ‘participation’ metaphor is not a philo- 
sophical embarrassment, but a central point in Plato's thought. By maintaining 
the metaphorical description, participation is understood as a precondition 
that we neither need to nor can prove via a metaphysical endeavour - rather, 
we only need to remind ourselves of it. The Aristotelian critique of the partici- 
pation metaphor thus presents a problem with regard to what Plato sees as the 
starting point for all understanding and dialogue. In this light, it is revealing 
that Aristotle terms it a problem that participation serves as 'poetic speech' in 
Plato (cf. n. 4 above). However, according to Gadamer, the ontological question 
of what primarily exists is not what is at stake in Plato's assumption of ideas. 
In this way, Gadamer attempts to dismantle the accusation that the hypothesis 
of the existence of ideas implies an ontological priority. In other words, the 
Aristotelian exposition of this dualistic dilemma undermines Platonism, but 
not Plato. 


4 The Point of Assuming the Existence of Ideas 


Another widespread critique of Platonism is, as mentioned, that it presup- 
poses an absurd ideal of preconditionless knowledge, and imagines that it is 
humanly possible to realize this ideal. However, Gadamer believes that this 
accusation cannot be leveled against Plato. A good starting point for under- 
standing Gadamer's argument is his interpretation of the purpose of Plato's 
assumption that there are ideas. Gadamer highlights three examples of fields 
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of knowledge in which Plato demonstrates the essential value of separating 
ideas from phenomena. Firstly, the separation contributes to the clarification 
of the kind of knowledge expressed by mathematics: "That Euclidean geometry 
alludes to the conditions of pure space, and not the sensuous figures that we 
produce to illustrate these conditions when we draw a circle or a triangle, can 
in fact hardly be described better than through the demand to separate math- 
ematical forms from the sensuous’ (1G, 137/17; my translation). 

The gap between the ideal and the sensuous brought much-needed clarity 
to Plato's contemporaries. For example, it exposed as spurious the mathemati- 
cal ‘proofs’ that took as their point of departure irregularities in sensuous rep- 
resentations, such as the slight curvature of a drawn straight line. Secondly, the 
nature of practical knowledge is clarified when a distinction is made between 
conventional concepts and the genuine understanding of a moral idea that 
can be reached through giving and asking for reasons — for example, between 
what counts as justice according to conventional opinion, and what we can 
accept as justice when we subject the concept to closer inspection. The sepa- 
ration between what is accepted and what is truly valid — as expressed by the 
assumption that there are ideas - is in this sense a condition of possibility for 
ethical responsibility. Finally, the distinction between idea and phenomenon 
is fundamental for objectivity in speech and thought. All speech and thinking 
requires a separation between the apparent wording and meaning on the one 
hand, and the real meaning, with its objective implications, on the other (16, 
138/19). In any given conversation, this separation must be enforced again and 
again, so that the possibility of understanding is not forfeited in favor of mere 
persuasion, as is the case in the sophists' understanding of rhetoric. 

In a number of what are now generally considered Plato's late dialogues, 
dialectic is described as an art that aims to explore, divide, and synthesize 
ideas. The art of dialectic is proclaimed as the highest form of knowledge in 
the Republic, and discussed from different perspectives in the Phaedrus, the 
Sophist, the Statesman, and the Philebus. Gadamer does not ignore Plato's 
discussion of dialectic as a philosophical method, but claims that it is to be 
understood on the basis of the suppositions concerning participation and sep- 
aration, as clarified above. With dialectic, one poses a question regarding the 
meaning of a concept - for example, a fundamental ethico-political concept 
such as justice — but also concepts such as ‘sophist’ or ‘statesman’, as in two 
of the late dialogues. Gadamer's interpretation can make sense of the basic 
characteristics that Plato sets out for the art of dialectic in his late dialogues. 
As stressed in the Sophist, an idea cannot be understood in isolation — on the 
contrary, it is only comprehensible in so far as one understands its compati- 
bility or incompatibility with certain other ideas. The ability to articulate this 
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understanding forms part of the art of dialectic (Soph. 251a-254b). In addi- 
tion, as stressed in the Phaedrus, the dialectical exposition of a specific idea 
entails both division and synthesis. The content of a concept is thus under- 
stood as containing a number of aspects whose internal relation can be artic- 
ulated in discourse (Phdr. 265c-266c). In fact, the task of dialectic is to test 
and clarify the coherence and objective purport of the concept's essential 
aspects. Presuppositions or ‘hypotheses’ made in the practice of dialectic are 
only allowed the status of 'stepping stones and springboards' (epibaseis te kai 
hormas) and are thus themselves immanent to the investigation (Resp. 511b6). 
Dialectic does not work with presuppositions in the sense of axioms, which 
make disciplinary enquiry possible by defining in advance the nature of the 
objects of the investigation and their possible relations, while leaving these 
definitions themselves unaccounted for (Resp. 510c). Since dialectic does not 
assume certain presuppositions as unquestionable starting points, it must 
take its point of departure in the preconceptions and presuppositions of the 
interlocutor, in particular their conception of the good - the highest object 
of dialectic. According to Socrates' argument in Republic, the nature of our 
preconceptions of the good reflects the constitution of our soul. This entails 
that dialectic is not a standalone method that can pretend to convince anyone 
through the logic of its arguments, regardless of their existing worldview and 
character. On the contrary, some interlocutors, given their preconception of 
the good, may prove to be beyond the reach of dialectic. In this sense, dialectic 
is always a simultaneous test of both thought and character. The ideal is there- 
fore what Gadamer, with reference to the Laches, calls the Doric harmony of 
logos and ergon, of word and deed (Lach. 193d-e; LE, 171/1; cf. 16, 152/44). 
Gadamer thus rejects the idea that dialectic develops from a presupposition- 
less, Archimedean point. Gadamer articulates his interpretation of dialectic on 
the basis of the idea that the participation of phenomena in ideas, even when 
no longer explicitly thematized, is implicitly assumed. This is also the case in 
dialectic, as exercised and described in the late dialogues. The participation 
of phenomena in ideas is present in all understandings in which we under- 
stand something as something, which essentially means even our most banal 
dealings with the world. The implicit understanding of ideas developed in 
our daily dealings with phenomena is, in other words, the pre-understanding 
articulated and tested in the dialectic attempt to render explicit the content 
of particular ideas. When the dialectician refers to the subject matter itself, 


6 Jakob Klein presents a related reading of Plato; see ch. 7, pp. 221-2 in this volume for more 
discussion. The view ultimately seems to stem from Heidegger; see sz (149/189), and ch. 4 in 
this volume, esp. pp. 148-9. 
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instead of relying on methodological presuppositions or axioms specific to a 
particular form of knowledge, he activates, tests, and develops precisely the 
pre-understanding of the subject matter that he implicitly possesses by virtue 
of his prior experience and understanding. Again, the rejection of assuming 
hypotheses to be axioms does not leave dialectic with a delusional conception 
of presuppositionless knowledge, but allows it to take preconceptions of the 
subject matter as its point of departure. 

In this interpretation of dialectic, it is clear that Gadamer uses the thesis 
from Plato’s Meno that knowledge is recollection of what the soul has learnt 
in a past life (Meno 81a-e). He applies this to the thesis that we always already 
hold an implicit, more or less vague pre-understanding of a given subject mat- 
ter, which is why the idea of an Archimedean point is absurd (16, 160/58-9).” 
One of the consequences of such a reading of the art of dialectic is that the 
method of division (dihairesis) illustrated in late dialogues such as the Sophist 
and the Statesman cannot claim to be a path to knowledge of ideas, but must 
be seen as a way to articulate and communicate an understanding of ideas that 
is assumed to be correct in advance if the methodological division is to have 
any value (16, 150/42). 

In addition to a prior familiarity with the subject matter, the art of dialec- 
tic presupposes even practical knowledge in the Socratic sense.? The parties 
in a dialectical conversation must be willing to justify their conception of the 
subject matter of the conversation in light of their understanding of the good. 
In this way, we understand the idea of the good as the highest object of dia- 
lectic (Resp. 534b-d). However, according to Gadamer's Socratic interpreta- 
tion, knowledge of the good consists in the self-awareness with which we are 
prepared to put forth an account of the good. Gadamer argues that this point 
is made clear in the Phaedrus, in Socrates' first speech about eros, where he 
rhetorically, and without direct reference to the subject matter itself, argues 
that it is better to indulge someone who is not in the grip of eros than someone 
who is. Socrates presents this speech with his face covered, and later retracts 
it (Phdr. 241d—243d). The passage shows that distinctions and arguments are 
without merit if they are not motivated by the right attitude of enquiry. When 
Socrates embarks on his second speech, he no longer covers his face, as he 


7 In this interpretation of the Meno, it is particularly clear how Gadamer reinterprets Plato’s 
conception of dialectic and knowledge on the basis of Heidegger's conception of circular 
understanding (Sz, 152-3/194-5). 

8 One main aim of Plato’s dialektische Ethik (1931) is to show the connection between Socratic 
practice, with its ethical horizon, and the fundamental features of the art of dialectic, PdE 
(15-73/17-100); cf. also Ds (90). 
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did during the first speech, as he has become himself, the dialectician who 
endeavors to enquire into the subject matter (in this case, erös) in the light of 
the question of the good. The dialectician's knowledge of the good is thus, on 
Gadamer's reading, Socratic, practical knowledge — no more and no less. 


5 The Connection between Gadamer's Interpretation of Plato and 
His Conception of the Human Sciences 


Gadamer's interpretation of Plato also helps him to clarify precisely what 
human science is and why it is important to legitimize it in a modern world 
dominated by the natural sciences. In order to understand the connection 
between Gadamer's interpretation of Plato and his views on human science, 
it is important to take as a starting point his basic thesis that knowledge of 
the good is the willingness to present an account of the good. This means that 
dialogue - the conversation with the other, which is structured by the activity 
of giving and asking for reasons - is the exemplary expression of wisdom. It 
is precisely the activity of testing our views in the encounter with the other, 
and the correction of our prejudices that such a practice entails, that trains us 
to explore the nature of human wisdom. This basic understanding of wisdom 
also structures Gadamer's Truth and Method. His philosophical hermeneutics 
focuses on the question of what truth is within the field of the human sciences. 
Plato plays a major part in Gadamer's examination of the logical structure of 
openness that characterizes the hermeneutical awareness of, for example, a 
literary scholar, historian, or philosopher. This openness is to be understood 
via an analogy of openness towards others, which Gadamer describes as fol- 
lows: 'Openness to the other, then, involves recognizing that I myself must 
accept some things that are against me, even if there were no one else to assert 
them against me' (WM, 367/355; translation modified). 

Similarly, the interpretation of, for example, an ancient philosophical text 
requires that one 'allows the tradition's claim to validity, not in the sense of 
simply acknowledging the past in its otherness, but in such a way that it has 
something to say to me' (WM, 367/355). This, Gadamer claims, may result in a 
'truth-experience' that turns the other's or the text's ‘reply’ into the essential 
thing (PdE, 33/44). It therefore expresses an awareness of the limited nature 
of our understanding, and relates, as Gadamer stresses, to the famous Socratic 
concept of docta ignorantia (learned ignorance) (wM, 368/356).? 


9 Here Gadamer uses Cusanus’ expression (cf. Cusanus, De docta ignorantia). 
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By turning such an experience into the focal point of philosophical herme- 
neutics, Gadamer breaks with a fundamental point of the historical method 
in the field of human sciences, understood as a form of interpretation whose 
primary objective is to understand phenomena in their original context. Since 
the historical method - often unreflectively - idealizes a natural-science ideal 
of knowledge, it misses out on the knowledge resources that the passing down 
of texts can offer if we take their truth potential seriously. Instead of being 
committed to the natural-science ideal of objectivity, the human sciences, 
according to Gadamer, remain committed to the teleological and normative 
form of understanding that Socrates, in Plato's Phaedo, introduces as a rebuttal 
of Anaxagoras' natural philosophy. While in prison in Athens on the eve of 
his execution, Socrates recounts his philosophical autobiography. He reflects 
upon how Anaxagoras' thinking disappointed him, since Anaxagoras, when 
explaining the order of things, failed to identify the best state (Phd. 97c). 
Instead of recognizing the teleological dimension, Anaxagoras instead refers 
to irrelevant material causes. Socrates notes, derisively, that this is the equiva- 
lent of explaining his presence in prison by reference to physiological causes — 
for instance, that his joints can be bent and his tendons tightened or relaxed. 
Such an explanation fails, Socrates argues, 'to mention the real causes, which 
are that the Athenians decided that it was best to condemn me, and therefore 
I have decided that it was best for me to sit here and that it is right for me to 
stay and undergo whatever penalty they order’ (Phd. 98e). 

Socrates rejects, therefore, the causal explanations of natural philosophy 
and tries another route instead, one that constitutes the foundation for his 
entire philosophical practice (Phd. 99d). Since the causes invoked in natu- 
ral philosophy do not take into account the aims we seek to realize with our 
actions, we must, according to Socrates, instead take recourse to discursive 
thoughts (logoi). Gadamer interprets Socrates' 'recourse to logoi' (Phd. 99e) 
as a commitment to the project of examining the conceptual universalities 
(begriffliche Allgemeinheiten) that are embedded in the meaning of words and 
our use of them (Nw, 422). In contrast to the explanations of natural philos- 
ophy, Socratic understanding seeks its basis and its evidence in interpersonal 
linguistic communication. In this way, the recourse to concepts in the Phaedo 
does not, according to Gadamer, represent a 'Platonic' flight away from the 
world, but an insistence on remaining in the understanding that constantly 
plays itself out in our life-world, in confrontation with explanations that are 
abstracted from this form of belonging. The teleological dimension is therefore 
present when we ask ourselves why we think, act, or judge as we do. Here, we 
are interested in whether our motivations are meaningful or not, i.e. whether 
we can justify them or not, to ourselves and to others. 
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According to Gadamer, the teleological mode of thought is not only funda- 
mental to our everyday practices, but is also scientifically relevant. Truth and 
Method is guided by the idea that the Socratic turn towards concepts remains 
the legitimate basis for the human sciences, given that its research is tied to 
linguistic traditions, practices and forms of life. In trying to understand the 
meaning of our diverse forms of life, the human sciences must acknowledge 
that human practices can be adequately comprehended only when we ask 
how they relate to a purpose. Therefore, the concepts of understanding and 
knowledge in these sciences use human action and decision-making as their 
paradigm. This is what Socrates highlights in the Phaedo when he talks about 
recourse to concepts and their formulation (Nw, 427). Actions and decisions 
form a paradigm for these sciences, because when we are confronted with the 
demand to give an account of our actions, it becomes clear that we must con- 
sider the purpose that we assumed and had in mind. When it comes to deter- 
mining what we should do, or whether we have acted as we should, the mate- 
rial explanations of our contemporary ‘natural philosophy’, that is, the natural 
sciences — which take as their basis, for example, our genetic constitution or 
chemical causal processes in the brain - are irrelevant, or at least insufficient. 
Like the knowledge sought by Socrates in his last dialogue in prison, research 
in the human sciences is grounded in the fact that we always already relate to 
the question of how we should live our lives. Gadamer highlights this inherent 
obligation when he denies that the exclusive historical objective of the human 
sciences is to reconstruct, for example, a text from the past in its historical oth- 
erness. The human scientist takes the intrinsic commitments of their profes- 
sional self-understanding more seriously if they commit themselves to under- 
standing whether or not a text can challenge our contemporary conception of 
what we should think and how we should act. 

While he argues that the human sciences are in this sense Socratic, Gadamer 
retains a modern scepticism regarding a totalizing teleology that could serve 
as a paradigm for all forms of knowledge. In the Phaedo, Socrates insists that 
both his life as a whole and the cosmos in its totality can be comprehended 
teleologically: 'He would like to be able to understand the Earth's location in 
space in the same way that he understands why he - despite all offers to help 
him escape - has decided to let himself be executed’ (Nw, 422; my translation). 

For Gadamer, such a teleological picture of the world in its entirety rep- 
resents an 'epochal turn' that is decisive for the development of Aristotle's 
physics, the teleological thrust of his metaphysics, and the subsequent tradi- 
tion that endured for two thousand years (PE, 335). For Gadamer, this tele- 
ological form of physics has been conclusively debunked by modern natural 
science as it developed from the 17th century (Nw, 429). For example, modern 
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physics is able to explain changes in nature through causal laws, and thus 
rejects the assumption of any inherent purpose in nature, as was characteristic 
of Aristotelian physics. It makes no sense to make a normative study of the 
causal reasons that, as shown by modern physics, determine natural processes. 

Despite the fact that Gadamer recognizes the explanatory power of the natu- 
ral sciences, he warns against making its ideal of non-teleological knowledge the 
only or even the primary benchmark of our understanding (Nw, 442). Seduced 
by the explanatory power of modern natural science and its practical results, and 
intimidated by the collapse of universal teleology, a large part of modern phi- 
losophy and the human sciences believes that it can do without the teleological 
and normative dimension. Human sciences, and later social sciences, have to a 
substantial degree committed themselves instead to a methodology that is sup- 
posedly able to ensure that knowledge is independent of the interpreter's pre- 
understanding. Such a method would enable the pursuit of human and social 
sciences independently of the teleological understanding of the world that Plato's 
Socrates considered the primary task of philosophy. For example, we would be 
able to reconstruct the meaning of an ancient text independently of our under- 
standing of the questions and problems that it attempts to address. The contents 
of the text's concepts could be reproduced without recourse to our own under- 
standing of them. However, if we look at our interpretation of ancient texts in 
a historical perspective, or our understanding of the type of ethical, political, 
aesthetic, and existential concepts that the human sciences deal with in general, 
there is nothing to suggest that it is possible to completely see through our own 
pre-understanding and keep it separated from the meaning of the text (WM, 306/ 
300-1). 

Equally, there is no prospect of proving, on a scientific or philosophical 
level, that it is possible to develop such a method. In short, there are no con- 
vincing arguments that demonstrate the possibility of a kind of knowledge 
within the human and social sciences that is methodically secured against the 
influence of opaque prejudice. Until we can demonstrate the possibility of a 
'pure' method, we are justified in assuming a starting point that is rooted in 
our previous experience — in other words, our understanding will always be 
shaped by prejudices that we can never make completely transparent, and to 
whose influence we will therefore always be exposed.!? This does not mean 


io This is the ontological dimension of Gadamer's concept of effective history or 
Wirkungsgeschichte. The concept of Wirkungsgeschichte refers not only, and not even 
primarily — as in the common use of the word - to the direct or indirect effect that a 
given work has on its time or the time that follows. Rather, it implies that any attempt 
at understanding within the human sciences is at the mercy of history's influence; any 
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that historical reconstructions lose their validity or relevance, but they cannot 
claim to express the primary and highest form of pursuit of truth in the human- 
ities (WM, 364-8/352-5). As long as we cannot even begin to make sense of the 
possibility of a 'pure' method, our teleological and normative understanding of 
the world remains a fundamental and legitimate resource. In other words, to 
ask how one is to make good sense of, for example, Plato's conception of ideas 
is not to import a spurious, foreign agenda into the scientific practice of the 
humanities. Rather, such a question pursues a trajectory that any interpreta- 
tion of the classical texts, in its inevitable reliance on pre-understanding, has 
always already opened. 

It is crucial that Gadamer's hermeneutics is not equated with a perspec- 
tivist or pragmatic conception of knowledge. Interpretation does not define 
or 'construct' the content of its subject through its perspective; instead, it is 
limited by the objectivity of the subject matter it deals with, such as the con- 
tent of a text (WM, 273-4/271-2). While the concern of the human sciences 
should not merely be to reconstruct the meaning of a text historically, but also 
to understand how the text can challenge the interpreter and their contempo- 
rary understanding of a given issue, this does not change the fact that an inter- 
preter must also be able to defend their interpretation and show that they have 
not projected foreign and arbitrary assumptions onto it. Similarly, a hermeneu- 
tic interpretation is not justified by virtue of its pragmatic value. To assume 
this would be to limit our search for knowledge by tying it to our given, current 
perceptions about what is useful. Gadamer is thus also Platonic in the sense 
that he claims that, for the interpretative sciences, truth is an end in itself. 


6 The Platonic Conception of Dialectic as a Model for Hermeneutical 
Experience 


Using Socrates' practical knowledge as a model, the hermeneutical approach 
to truth aims at experiences of truth that are able to expose, test, and mod- 
ify the interpreter's fundamental prejudices concerning the subject matter. 
The central methodological concern in philosophical hermeneutics is to 
strengthen the interpreter's openness by clarifying the conditions that would 
bring about the experience that may break our never fully transparent pre- 
understanding, and thereby expose us to the objectivity of the subject matter. 


understanding is an effect of history, although it cannot be reduced to this (WM, 305-12/ 
299-306). 
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For Gadamer, Plato’s description of Socratic practice is a model for such a her- 
meneutic ‘method’ (wM, 368-75/356-63). Here we find a dramatization of the 
conditions of possibility for the hermeneutical experience, of which we can 
briefly outline three features. 

First of all, Gadamer stresses the importance of refutation, which is an emi- 
nent instrument for raising awareness of ignorance when we are captured by 
the power of opinion. The acknowledgement of ignorance is a prerequisite for 
the openness of understanding, which in turn is a condition for the hermeneu- 
tical experience (wM, 368/356). 

Secondly, the Platonic dialogues show how the preservation of one’s open- 
ness may be practiced through questioning. If the starting point for such 
questioning is genuine acknowledgement of ignorance, then we are not ask- 
ing questions in a perfectly controlled manner, and certainly not according 
to a specific method. Rather, questions arise when our conventional opinions 
collapse or result in perplexity (aporia) when we try to account for them. 
Gadamer recognizes that his emphasis on the uncontrollable aspect of ques- 
tioning seems to stand in contrast to the Platonic dialogues, in which the focus 
seems to be on a controlled art of questioning. Nonetheless, he insists that 
Plato, with his description of Socratic practice, is in reality trying to portray 
a fundamental alternative to the concept of tekhne, which he ascribes to the 
sophists. Through his dialogues, Plato portrays an ‘art of conversation’, i.e. dia- 
lectic, that is fundamentally different from sophistic rhetoric, but not because 
it involves 'argumentative expertise, the primary purpose of which is to argue 
for or against a given position. For Plato, dialectic cannot be reduced to a for- 
malized technique, but rather requires that those involved in conversation 
direct themselves toward the subject matter under discussion. According to 
Gadamer, this also applies to Socrates. He therefore insists on interpreting 
Socrates' sovereign authority as an intense directedness towards the subject 
matter, rather than a mere attempt at prevailing in the exchange of arguments. 
He describes the essence of Socratic dialogue as follows: ‘What emerges in its 
truth is the logos, which is neither mine nor yours and hence so far transcends 
the interlocutor's subjective opinions that even the person leading the conver- 
sation knows that he does not know’ (wM, 373/361). 

In this way, Plato's dialogues show us that if the participants orient them- 
selves towards the subject matter, questions can arise and be pursued rather 
than being confined within a formalized and competitive procedure. The 
fact that there is an uncontrollable aspect to the formulation and discussion 
of questions does not reduce the dialectician to a completely passive vehicle 
for forces beyond their control. The authority of logos is only effective in con- 
cert with the participants' free recognition of it. In this sense, the constraints 
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exercised by the subject matter and the interlocutors’ free attitude are two 
sides of the same coin, rather than fundamental contradictions. When we 
come to view the subject matter in a new light on the basis of a pertinent ques- 
tion or objection, we confirm our capacity for freedom by virtue ofthe fact that 
we submit ourselves to the rational authority of the subject matter. 

Thirdly, Plato shows how the participants' obligation to the subject matter 
also includes a commitment to present other interpretations of it in the most 
charitable way. If the other interlocutor's interpretation is related to the sub- 
ject matter and not spurious, the point is not to search for weaknesses in order 
to dismantle it, but to develop its real strength so that it may contribute to 
clarifying the subject matter. This aspect of Socratic practice is particularly rel- 
evant in relation to conventional or prevailing opinions about the subject mat- 
ter, which will often be indiscriminate, vague, or even misleading if taken at 
face value. In this sense, the Socratic practice of questioning is concerned with 
qualifying the prevailing opinions on a subject matter by exploring its possibil- 
ities. In another sense, however, this explorative nature of Socratic dialogue is 
its weakness, since it means that the dialectician can fall short in a discussion 
that is narrowly focused on ‘winning’ or convincing. Here, Gadamer refers to 
the Seventh Letter, which emphasizes that the one who makes spurious use of 
contradictions in a discussion can appear to be the strongest, and make the 
dialectician appear impotent and unskilled (Ep. vir 343d; WM, 372/360). 

In his interpretations of Plato, as well as in his philosophical hermeneutics, 
Gadamer thus insists that Socratic practical knowledge, as expressed in dialec- 
tic, cannot be captured with the concept of tekhne. Conversely, he states that 
knowledge conceived in terms of tekhne is, in the view of Plato, the decisive 
shortcoming of sophistry. However, it seems that Gadamer uses the concept of 
tekhne in two slightly different ways. In some contexts, he seems to construe 
it as a neutral form of expertise or mastery; a tool that can be used for good 
or bad purposes. Indeed, this is how Gorgias presents the art of oratory in the 
Gorgias (Grg. 456d-457e). This reductive conception of tekhné is connected to 
Gadamer's interpretation of Plato as dramatically portraying the crucial dis- 
tinction between tekhne and phronesis, which Aristotle later articulates con- 
ceptually.! On this view, the sophists represent the reductive conception of 
tekhne, whereas Socrates is guided by phronesis. In other contexts, not least in 
the chapter on Plato's conception of dialectic in Truth and Method, the defi- 
ciency of the sophistic tekhne is not that it is conceived as a neutral tool that 


11 For a discussion of Aristotle's distinction in connection with Heidegger, see ch. 3 in this 
volume. 
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lends itself to all kinds of purposes (wM, 373/361). Rather, the term expresses 
the pretension that one is able to control processes of understanding, as if 
these processes were at the disposition of the subject, in a manner analogous 
to the relation between the tools and the craftsman. On Gadamer's concep- 
tion, of course, understanding is not a process in which a subject is able to 
survey the content of what they wish to articulate in advance of the process 
of articulation. Due to the ineliminable role of non-transparent prejudices, 
our understanding has the structure of an uncontrollable event, rather than 
a fully intended action. Therefore the proper disposition that understanding 
both requires and affirms is that of Socratic ignorance — a disposition that rec- 
ognizes the principal difference between human and divine understanding.” 
The two interpretations of tekhne, therefore, are not necessarily in opposition. 
The hubristic forgetting of Socratic ignorance, together with the humility that 
this ought to induce, could lead to a problematic conception of understanding 
as a neutral tool that we are free to use however we want. 

Gadamer's interpretation of tekhne and sophistry in Plato's work is not 
uncontroversial. He rejects that Socrates claims the concept of tekhné as the 
guiding principle for his own question concerning the good (cf. 1G, 154-156/ 
48-51). However, certain passages in the dialogues — which, unfortunately, 
Gadamer does not address — seem to suggest otherwise. In the Gorgias, for 
example, Socrates' line of argument appears to be based on the idea of a polit- 
ical and moral tekhne, which he himself represents, in which the sophist's ora- 
tory is not an art at all (Grg. 462b).? Correspondingly, it is not obvious that 
the central problem with sophistry, according to Plato, is that it pretends to 
be a tekhne. Rather, the core of Plato's critique seems to be that sophistry is 
a derivative, pseudo-phenomenon - an imposture of philosophy. Plato por- 
trays sophistry and oratory as pseudo-arts, and their practitioners as pseudo- 
artisans — more precisely, as producers of a form of discourse that aims at per- 
suasion, driven by the promise of gratification combined with the masquerade 
that it can provide what is genuinely good for the recipients or students of 
its discourse." If one is striving for the right aim, i.e. for the good rather than 
to persuade, and if one knows that it is not humanly possible to achieve an 


12 In one place, Gadamer insists that dialectic is not a tekhne, a capacity or form of knowl- 
edge, but rather a disposition (Haltung, hexis) that distinguishes the philosopher from the 
sophist (16, 148-9/38-9). 

13 Josiah Ober’s interpretation develops this point (cf. especially Ober 1998, 206-13). 

14 In Thaning and Gersel (2019), we argue that this conception of sophistry can make sense 
of Plato's critique across different dialogues, and we engage with the Protagoras and the 
Gorgias in particular. 
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understanding that can claim certainty, it may not, at least in Plato’s view, be 
a problem to conceive of one's dialectic endeavours as the attempt to master a 
tekhne, namely the art of understanding. 


7 Plato's Forgetting of Language 


Gadamer's interpretations can be seen as an attempt to take advantage of 
Plato's philosophical resources — resources that are not touched by the philo- 
sophical crisis of Platonism. However, on one point, namely the conception of 
language, Gadamer links Plato with a problematic form of Platonism that has 
left its mark on a large part of the thinking about language in the Western tra- 
dition. In the third part of Truth and Method, Gadamer develops the thesis that 
understanding must be thought of as constituting an irreducible unity with 
the ability to express understanding through language. Language is the uni- 
versal medium in which understanding is actualized (wm, 390/388). However, 
he criticizes Plato for implicitly denying the intrinsic link between thought 
and discourse in his philosophy of language, as laid out in the Cratylus (wM, 
409-22/406-18). According to Gadamer's interpretation, this dialogue under- 
mines the unity of understanding and language, as it reduces words to mere 
signs that refer to a being that is well defined ‘and hence preknown' (wm, 416/ 
413). According to Gadamer, this way of thinking had an epoch-making influ- 
ence on the Western tradition, which he traces right up to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Plato's 'forgetting of language' (Sprachvergessenheit) is 
ultimately at the root of the notion of a perfect language that could represent 
the totality of everything that can be known, 'by a system of artificial, unam- 
biguously defined symbols' (wM, 418/414). Gadamer names G. W. Leibniz’s 
(1646-1716) notion of a universal sign language (characteristica universalis) as 
a philosophical expression of the Platonic ideal. Gadamer, in his hermeneu- 
tical understanding of language, not only denies that such an ideal is possi- 
ble to realize. He suggests that Leibniz would be willing to acknowledge this 
moderate objection. However, Gadamer's radical objection is that we cannot 
even make sense of the ideal that Leibniz conceives himself as pursuing. For 
Gadamer, the ideal presupposes that we can gain an understanding of what 
things are, and based on this assign them uniquely-defined symbols, inde- 
pendently of the process through which we articulate this understanding. It is 
precisely this premise that Gadamer challenges. According to the hermeneuti- 
cal approach to language, thought is not a process carried out in isolation from 
the actualization of our discursive capacity, 'subsequently becoming an object 
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of reflection by being named’ (wm, 421/417). Rather, thought is always already 
related to language in seeking and finding words that can express a thought 
about the subject matter in question: ‘We seek the right word - i.e. the word 
that really belongs to the thing — so that in it the thing comes into language' 
(WM, 421/417). 

Based on his overall interpretations, it is clear that Gadamer perceives 
Plato's problematic conception of language — despite its extensive effective 
history — as an isolated instance of weakness compared to the rest of his work. 
His approach thus expresses the idea that we can combine the understanding 
of knowledge and dialectic that Plato develops in his dialogues with a herme- 
neutical conception of language. This synthesis is possible because the unity 
between understanding and language is perfectly compatible with and in fact 
supports the Socratic core of Plato's thinking: namely the idea that practical 
knowledge consists of the willingness to present an account. In other words, it 
is an isolated misstep in Plato's philosophy when he in the Cratylus ignores the 
intrinsic link with understanding in his ‘official’ conception of language. Plato 
forgets, so to speak, to extrapolate the consequence of his own definition of 
thought as ‘the conversation of the soul with itself’ (Soph. 264a). 
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CHAPTER 7 


Counting (on) Being 


On Jacob Klein’s Return to Platonic Dialectic 


Kristian Larsen 


Jacob Klein (1899-1978) was a student of Martin Heidegger and closely con- 
nected with Edmund Husserl. His engagement with ancient science and phi- 
losophy and, in particular, with Plato, helped pave the way for what is now 
sometimes called continental readings of ancient philosophy, and his approach 
to ancient philosophy was influenced significantly by, and responded critically 
to, the thought of both Husserl and Heidegger. Nevertheless, few people today 
would think of him as an important member of the so-called phenomeno- 
logical movement or consider his readings of the Western philosophical and 
scientific tradition an important aspect of the phenomenological movement's 
continuous dialogue with the Greek origins of this tradition. 

This is, it may be argued, an effect of the comparative obscurity of Klein's 
work. His main work, Greek Mathematical Thought and the Origin of Algebra, 
originally published as two articles in German in 1936 and translated into 
English in 1968, is a demanding study devoted to analyzing a change in con- 
cept formations characteristic of modern natural science. While praised by 
some for its profundity and insight, and while promising to contain a key for 
understanding modern conceptuality as such and the difference between 
modern and ancient science, the work has also been regarded as dry and 
"overly scholarly"! Moreover, compared with phenomenological masterpieces 
such as Husserl’s Crisis of the European Sciences or Heidegger's Being and Time 
and their differing discussions of the alleged crisis of modern science and phi- 
losophy, the subject Klein's work discusses—the ancient concept of arithmoi 
or 'counting numbers' and their re-interpretation as numbers in modernity— 
may seem far removed from our most pressing, existential concerns. As regards 
Klein's other work, which consists of a detailed commentary on Plato's Meno, 
a less detailed commentary on Plato's Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman, and 
a couple of dozen lectures and essays, they share a certain family resemblance 


1 Foradiscussion of the allegedly dry and overly scholarly style of the work, see Hopkins (2012, 
286-8). 
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with the work of Klein's lifelong friend Leo Strauss (1899-1973). But, compared 
with works by Strauss such as Natural Right and History and The City and Man, 
Klein's work may easily appear less radical and provocative, and less significant 
for understanding defining features of modernity. 

The aim of this chapter is to show that Klein's work, despite first appear- 
ances, contains a highly interesting and surprisingly relevant analysis of the 
intellectual breakdown characterizing late modernity, that is, what could with 
some right be called our present situation of crisis.? Klein's analysis takes as its 
point of departure a contrasting comparison of ancient and modern science 
and philosophy and proceeds to demonstrate that, while modern science may 
in many respects be superior to ancient science, it also blinds us to fundamen- 
tal aspects of human life and alienates us both from the world in which we live 
and from ourselves. Central to this analysis is the claim that modern science 
and philosophy is derived from ancient philosophy in such a way that it hides 
the ancient foundation upon which it is erected. 

Klein's analysis of the complex relation between modern modes of thought 
and their ancient antecedents thus brings him into an especially close prox- 
imity to the thought of Heidegger? But his analysis also contains some pro- 
found differences compared to that offered by Heidegger, differences that 
set his approach to the history of philosophy and science clearly apart from 
Heidegger's and demonstrate a deep connection between his understanding 


2 In the preface to the English translation of Klein's study Greek Logistic and the Origin of 
Algebra, written more than thirty years after the German original was published, Klein thus 
suggests that, were he to write the book today, "the change from the ancient to the modern 
mode of thinking would be viewed in a larger perspective" (Algebra, v). It is this larger per- 
spective that I hope to illuminate in this chapter. 

3 Recent work on Klein has explored the connection between Klein's early work and Husserl’s 
Crisis and other studies by Husserl from the same period (see Hopkins 2003; Kates 2004; 
Cosgrove 2008; and Hopkins 2011). As several scholars emphasize, Husserl's concepts of sed- 
imentation and reactivation are sources of inspiration for Klein's historical investigations, 
and both concepts are, in fact, discussed by Klein in *Phenomenology and the History of 
Science" (see PhHS, 72-8), one of the earliest essays on the later Husserl’s alleged historical 
"turn." As Hopkins (201, 17-23) demonstrates, Klein's early work in fact anticipates central 
aspects of Husserl's last writings in various ways. Also, Hopkins stresses, as does Klein, that 
Husserl's alleged turn is in reality a deepening of a question concerning origins that domi- 
nated Husserl’s thought from the beginning. In highlighting Klein's connection to Heidegger 
and Strauss in this chapter, and by emphasizing the importance of Heidegger's conception 
of a "destruction" of the history of metaphysics for Klein, rather than Husserl's conception 
of a "de-sedimentation" of scientific concepts, I do not mean to downplay the importance 
of Husserl for Klein. The main point is that Husserl's published work did not contain close 
interpretations of ancient thought, whereas Heidegger's did, and these interpretations had a 
lasting influence on Klein. 
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of ancient philosophy, Plato in particular, and that of Strauss. As this chapter 
will seek to demonstrate, what Klein presents as an interpretation of Platonic 
philosophy can be read as a subtle but weighty critique of modern philosophy 
and “the primacy of the practical” that, according to Klein, characterizes it, a 
critique that has a clear parallel in Strauss’s famous attempt to reopen the “case 
of the moderns against the ancients” (Hobbes, 9/xv).4 

In order to bring the radical character and real significance of Klein's 
thought into clearer focus, it is therefore helpful to begin by comparing Klein's 
approach to ancient philosophy briefly to that of Heidegger and then to com- 
pare Klein's interpretation of the conceptual shift he argues takes place in early 
modern science with Strauss's argument for a conceptual shift in early modern 
political philosophy. When seen from these perspectives, Klein's interpretation 
of Platonic dialectic reveals itself as having a significance also beyond Platonic 
scholarship more narrowly understood. 


1 Klein and Heidegger 


In a never-presented prologue written to a lecture Leo Strauss delivered at St. 
John's College in 1959, Strauss recalls the 1920s in Germany— the years in which 
his and Jacob Klein's minds “took their lasting directions" (Modernity, 450). In 
those formative years, Strauss writes, "nothing affected us as profoundly as the 
thought of Heidegger" (ibid.). Strauss proceeds to state that while everyone 
else among the younger generation *who had ears to hear" was either over- 
whelmed by Heidegger or else engaged in "ineffective rearguard actions against 
him,’ Klein stood out by being the only one who “saw why Heidegger is truly 
important: by uprooting and not simply rejecting the tradition of philosophy, 
he made it possible for the first time after many centuries ... to see the roots of 
the tradition as they are" (ibid.). 

The importance of Heidegger for his own thought was later emphasized 
by Klein in a "giving of accounts" that he and Strauss presented at St. John's 
College in 1970. Here Klein explains that his meeting with Heidegger changed 
his course of study completely, since Heidegger enabled him, for the first time, 
truly to "understand something written by another man, namely, Aristotle" 
(Modernity, 458). The result of this change of course was that Klein came to 


4 Kates (2004, 80) observes, to my mind correctly, that the “deepest import of Klein's thought 
for all philosophy arguably lies with his reinterpretation of Plato," insofar as this reinterpreta- 
tion is a critical reinterpretation of modernity. On the connection between Klein and Strauss, 
and their reaction to Heidegger and modern philosophy, see Velkley (2011, 157-63). 
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realize that “one had to distinguish the classical mode of thinking from the 
modern mode of thinking” and, in the end, that modern science “is derived 
from the classical mode of thinking” but that “this derivation is also a dilu- 
tion which blinds our sight" (ibid.). Because of this blinding effect of modern, 
diluted science, Klein further stated, we have to “relearn what the ancients 
knew; we should be able to persist in scientific investigations, where real prog- 
ress is possible, although the science with which we are familiar is also capable 
of regress and of bringing about a fundamental forgetfulness of most import- 
ant things” (ibid.). 

Klein’s encounter with Heidegger's phenomenological interpretations of 
Aristotle thus ultimately led Klein to see modern science as problematic due 
to its dependence on the modern mode of thinking, a mode of thought Klein 
saw as derived from, but also significantly different from, the ancient mode of 
thinking. It was accordingly, as Strauss also points out on the same occasion, 
Heidegger's destructive approach to the philosophical tradition and to modern 
philosophy for the purpose of bringing to light its foundation, ancient Greek 
philosophy, that attracted Klein to Heidegger (Modernity, 462). 

The purpose of his work of "destruction" or, more accurately, demolition, 
is, as Heidegger famously put it in Being and Time, to loosen up the “hardened 
tradition ... and the concealments which it has brought about" (sz, 22/44). Put 
differently, its aim is to remove the many layers of the Western tradition we con- 
sciously or unconsciously live off and in, a tradition that conceals its own roots, 
in order to facilitate a “positive return to the past in the sense of a productive 
appropriation" of it (Sz, 21/43; my translation). But Klein, Strauss also states, 
^was more attracted by the Aristotle brought to light and life by Heidegger than 
by Heidegger's own philosophy" (Modernity, 462), and he further suggests that 
it was Klein's early studies of Aristotle and Plato, set in motion by Heidegger, 
that taught Strauss that "the one thing needed philosophically is ... a return to, 
a recovery of, classical philosophy" (Modernity, 462). He thereby suggests that 
his and Klein's engagement with classical philosophy is best understood as a 
response to Heidegger's philosophy and, in particular, to Heidegger's under- 
standing of the dependence of modern philosophy on its ancient roots and the 
need for "returning," or “retracing one's steps back” (Rückgang) to these roots.® 

Itappears that Heidegger's conception of a return to the roots of the Western 
philosophical tradition, presented in the period around Being and Time as 
the need for a destruction of the history of ontology, was from the beginning 


5 For a thought-provoking discussion of Strauss's relation to Heidegger, see Velkley (2011, 
esp. 121-32); see also Zuckert and Zuckert (2014, 19-23, 258-66). 
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motivated by what he perceived as a fundamental crisis in that tradition as 
well as a broader crisis in the Western world resulting from that crisis. In a lec- 
ture course delivered in the winter semester 1923-4, Heidegger declared that 
he thought that philosophy had come to its end and that we are now facing 
wholly new tasks that have nothing to do with traditional philosophy (GA 17, 1/ 
1), a motif that recurs later in his distinction between philosophy and thinking 
(see GA 14, 67-90/55-73). From a lecture course given in the winter semester 
1921-2 it also becomes clear that he found that Spengler's diagnosis of the time 
as one in which the Western tradition was coming to its end had to be taken 
very seriously, despite the fact that Spengler, according to Heidegger, lacked 
the philosophical means to understand the full significance of this breakdown 
and its connection to the rise of historical consciousness (see GA 61, 26, 74-5/ 
21, 55-6). Heidegger's call for a return to the roots of the Western tradition, a 
return he also describes as a “going back through the decisive starting-points 
of philosophy, in the rubble of whose tradition we stand" (GA 62, 174; transla- 
tion from Velkley 2011, 169), can therefore be regarded first and foremost as an 
attempt to understand this situation of breakdown or crisis, what motivates 
it, and how we may recover from it.° Heidegger's engagement with ancient 
thought is accordingly from the very beginning a complex Auseinandersetzung, 
that is, a critical dialogue that seeks to understand the present crisis and intel- 
lectual breakdown by looking at the origin of the tradition that, according to 
Heidegger, was coming to its end. 

The complexity of this dialogue may be illustrated as follows: In Being and 
Time Heidegger stresses that the envisaged return to ancient thought through 
a destruction of the tradition erected upon it is positive in character, for it is 
supposed to result in a “productive appropriation" of the past (SZ, 21/43), the 
purpose of which is to "stake out the positive possibilities of that tradition" (sz, 
22/44). Such a productive appropriation of various aspects of ancient philoso- 
phy can be found in the many, often brilliant, interpretations of ancient philos- 
ophy that Heidegger delivers throughout the 1920s, where he develops his own 
understanding of Dasein, of the nature of discourse, of truth, and other themes 
through novel interpretations of especially Aristotle and Plato. 

But there can be little doubt that from the beginning Heidegger was con- 
vinced that the Greek experience of being, which he saw expressed in a con- 
densed form in the thought of Plato and Aristotle, stood in the way of raising 
the very question concerning being that he was concerned to raise. Plato and 


6 Thereisaclear connection between Heidegger's reflections on the breakdown of the Western 
tradition and Husserl’s considerations in Crisis; see the Introduction to this volume, pp. 9 and 
12-13, for more on this. 
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Aristotle, according to Heidegger, did raise this question at the beginning of the 
philosophical tradition, but their answers to it, which, as Heidegger expresses 
it, have "long since become trivialized,” now prevent the question from being 
raised in earnest (SZ, 1-2/22). 

Part of the reason for this difficulty is, according to Heidegger, that the orig- 
inal answers given to this question—that the real being of the things that are 
is what is permanent and unchanging, is their essence or intelligible look— 
prevent us from developing a satisfying ontological interpretation of the mode 
of being of that being that is characterized by its ability to raise the question 
concerning being: ourselves as Dasein.” But this means that Greek ontology 
stands in the way of a phenomenological account of the mode of being proper 
to questioning, namely, the mode of being characterizing us as Dasein, and 
this, Heidegger argues, in turn prevents us from fully understanding the ques- 
tion concerning being, insofar as this question is an enactment of our own 
mode of being; it thus, in the end, blocks us from an understanding of being as 
such (see in particular GA 20, 200-2/148—9). Philosophy, understood as a meta- 
physical or ontological tradition, thus grows out of a specific mode of being, 
namely, the questioning engagement with the world and ourselves, and results 
from our pre-ontological understanding of being, but this understanding has 
tended to favor one mode of being above all other modes to such a degree that 
we lose sight of our own mode of being and being in general. 

In the lecture course Die Grundbegriffe der Phänomenologie, Heidegger puts 
the point in the following way: "Already in antiquity an average concept of being 
emerged that was utilized in the interpretation of all the beings of the various 
regions of being [Seinsgebiete] and their manners of being [Seinsweisen], even 
while the specific being itself in its structure was not made into a problem 
and could not be circumscribed. In this manner Plato saw quite well that the 
soul and its logos is another kind of being than perceptible being. But he was 
not able to delimit the specific manner of being [Seinsart] of this being over 
against the manner of being of any other kind of being" (GA 24, 30/22). 

This criticism of Plato seems somewhat superficial*5— dialogues such as the 
Symposium, the Phaedo, and the Phaedrus, for instance, quite clearly seek to 
demarcate the being of both the soul and logos and to determine how they dif- 
fer from, and are related to, both sensible and supersensible being. Moreover, 
Heidegger's own attitude to ancient philosophy is more complex than this 
quotation suggests; as can be argued, many of Heidegger's determinations of 


7 For further discussion of this problem, see the introduction to this volume, pp. 12-14, and ch. 


2, pp. 72-4. 
8 Foracritique, see Rosen (1983, 4-6); Gonzalez (2009). See also Larsen (2016). 
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Dasein, truth, and speech were originally developed as elements in his inter- 
pretations of Plato and Aristotle and they could therefore, with some right, be 
said to be Heidegger's “translations” of central Platonic and Aristotelian con- 
cepts.? But the simple fact remains that from the beginning of his philosoph- 
ical career Heidegger tended to regard Plato and Aristotle as the originators 
of a metaphysical tradition that he thought had come to an end, and further 
that this fact called for a radical reconsideration of the origin of that tradition 
and what motivated it. It was the work on Plato and, especially, Aristotle that 
Heidegger carried out as part of this reconsideration that fascinated both Klein 
and Strauss. 

In many respects, Strauss and Klein also accepted Heidegger's diagnosis of 
the twentieth century as being a time of crisis and the breakdown of traditions. 
In The City and Man, Strauss thus writes that "the crisis of our time may have 
the accidental advantage of enabling us to understand in an untraditional or 
fresh manner what was hitherto understood only in a traditional or derivative 
manner” (CM, 9), suggesting that the breakdown of traditional, Western ideals 
of reason and rationality and traditional political philosophy may help facili- 
tate the return to the origins of the tradition that Heidegger called for. Klein 
for his part, in a lecture entitled Modern Rationalism that he delivered some 
time between 1938 and 1940, states that in the modern world “our own life does 
not belong to us,” among other things because "the vast machinery of our soci- 
ety permits us to perceive the world only through generally accepted views" 
(MR, 64). This state of affairs where, to put it in Heideggerian terms, das Man 
or, in Platonic terms, simple doxa rules everything entails that “our work, our 
pleasures, even our love and our hatred are dominated" by the all-pervading 
forces dominating modern societies, that is, the social and economic necessi- 
ties we tend to take for granted as the ultimate foundation for all political life 
(MR, 63-4). 

In contrast to the early Heidegger, however, Klein believes that these forces 
are made possible not by a natural tendency of Dasein to misinterpret itself,!° 
but rather by modern, mathematical physics and, more precisely, by the spe- 
cific kind of concept formation that made modern mathematical physics pos- 
sible. For mathematical physics and the type of concept formation that made 
it possible, Klein claims in a number of lectures from the thirties, forties, and 


9 See especially the work of Franco Volpi, for instance (1992) and (2007). For further dis- 
cussion of Heidegger's interpretation of Aristotelian ethical terms, see chapter 3 in this 
anthology. 

10  Itmightbe argued that the claim that it is a natural tendency of Dasein itself to "fall" and 
to misinterpret itself in accordance with categories developed for the purpose of inter- 
preting the "things" of the natural world is characteristic only of the early Heidegger. 
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fifties, dominate modern consciousness completely and even force us to pose 
all questions we may be inclined to pose in the specific manner dictated by 
modern science itself (see especially wP, 2, 31-3; see also MR, 60-4; PF 126; 
HLA 134-5; ILE, 162, 167). These claims, one might say, are Klein’s response 
to Heidegger's discussion of the problems pertaining to raising the so-called 
Seinsfrage." To illustrate this state of affairs where modern conceptuality dom- 
inates all aspects of our life, Klein suggested in a lecture held in 1952 that we 
have “to picture ourselves," as modern human beings, “in a cave, perhaps a 
deeper and vaster one than our forefathers ever imagined" (PF, 126). Moreover, 
Klein suggests, the freedom we as modern human beings enjoy as a result of 
modern science “has perhaps created more chains and chains of a novel nature 
that hold us down" (ibid.). 

As the image of the cave with its clear Platonic resonance suggests, Klein 
like Heidegger thought that the situation of intellectual crisis he found himself 
in, that is, from Klein's point of view, our enslavement under modern modes 
of thought, was best understood by returning to the roots of our tradition, to 
Greek philosophy. In contrast to Heidegger, however, Klein did not see these 
roots as essentially problematic. In the words of Strauss, Klein understood 
that Heidegger had opened a possibility ^without intending it: the possibil- 
ity of a genuine return to classical philosophy, to the philosophy of Aristotle 
and Plato, a return with open eyes and in full clarity about the infinite dif- 
ficulties which it entails,” thus making it possible “perhaps to know, what so 
many merely believe, that those roots are the only natural and healthy roots" 
(Modernity, 450). 


2 Klein and Strauss 


To understand what the "return with open eyes" that Strauss mentions entails, 
it will be helpful to compare Klein's interpretation of the emergence of modern 
science with the interpretation of the emergence of modern political philoso- 
phy developed by Strauss. What Strauss meant to suggest by expressions such 
as a return to or a recovery of ancient philosophy is captured succinctly in his 
(in)famous suggestion that "the case of the moderns against the ancients must 
be reopened” (Hobbes 9/xv; see also the draft for a letter to Gerhard Krüger in 
Hobbes, 414), that is, the suggestion that we must reconsider whether modern 


11 A As pointed out in n. 3 above, there is also a clear parallel to Husserl's project in Crisis, a 
work that Klein's early work anticipates in various ways. 
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philosophy and the modern world resulting from it should be seen as progress 
when compared to ancient philosophy and the premodern world. 

Strauss came to believe that the case had to be reopened because, in his 
own words, he “had seen that the modern mind had lost its self-confidence” 
and “that it was turning into nihilism, or what is in practice the same thing, 
fanatical obscurantism" (Hobbes g/xv). In a lecture entitled “Progress or 
Return" from 1952, Strauss thus suggested that modern man, while being “a 
giant in comparison to earlier man" due to the increased power resulting from 
modern science, is also “a blind giant,” since this increase is not accompanied 
by an increase in wisdom but rather by the *view that man is not able to dis- 
tinguish in a responsible manner between good and evil" (Modernity, 98; see 
also NR, 3-4). 

According to Strauss, a defining feature of late modernity is that we have 
come to see ultimate goals or the highest goods, that is, the objects ancient 
political thought was aimed at discussing and circumscribing or defining, as 
something that cannot be discussed or decided upon in a rational manner, 
and to regard it as possible to discuss rationally only the means that will lead 
to whatever goals or ends we choose to posit. This breakdown of rationality, 
Strauss argues, ultimately results from the emergence of modern philosophy 
and modern natural science in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
its displacement of the ancient ideal of the contemplative life and the view 
that knowledge is an end in itself, rather than a means to increased power and 
dominance of nature (CM, 41-2; CM, 100-4; Machiavelli, 194-9)."? 


12 Inan interview with George Anastaplo, Eva Brann recalls what she perceived as a major 
difference between Strauss and Klein, namely that, to Strauss, “political philosophy was 
fundamental,’ whereas Klein “thought that ontology, or metaphysics, was fundamental, 
and that the revolution in science was more telling for modernity than the political rev- 
olution" (Brann 2011). While this observation could seem to be confirmed by the overall 
impression Strauss's work may leave on its readers, centered as it is on political philoso- 
phy, in contrast to Klein's work, which is centered on the history of science, Brann might 
be seen as overlooking a profound connection between the thought of Klein and Strauss. 
To both Strauss and Klein, modernity is first and foremost characterized by the emphasis 
that founders of modernity, such as Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Bacon, put on practical 
reason and by the emergence of a new science, developed specifically for "the relief of 
man's estate,’ as Bacon famously put it. In other words, it is the “primacy of the practi- 
cal" and the eclipse of the bios theöretikos in modern philosophy by man's practical con- 
cerns that, for both Strauss and Klein, constitute the real difference between ancient and 
modern philosophy. For Strauss's views on the conceptual shift characterizing moder- 
nity, see especially Machiavelli (294-9); NR (166-84); see also cM (41-45); CM (100-4). 
I thank Richard Velkley for helping me realize this important continuity between Strauss 
and Klein. 
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A claim central to Strauss’s analysis of the alleged crisis of modernity is 
that classical political philosophy, in its Platonic and Aristotelian origin, was 
“related to political life directly” (wPP, 78) in the precise sense that its guid- 
ing questions were identical with questions posed by intelligent citizens living 
ordinary political lives—for instance, what the best political regime is that will 
enable the best possible life or what group of citizens is best fitted to rule soci- 
ety (WPP, 79-86; see also 34)."? It is this direct relation to political life that dis- 
appears in the later tradition of political philosophy. At the same time, Strauss 
argues, classical political philosophy was kept in motion by the recognition 
that the perspective on political life characteristic of the "good citizen" and, in 
particular, what such a citizen would accept as solutions to political problems, 
are "inadequate;" for such solutions tend to *make men oblivious of man's high- 
est perfection" (Machiavelli, 296). Put differently, the goal or telos of the human 
being that is identified in political life—the good life led in accordance with 
political virtue—is not the goal or telos of the human being as such, identi- 
fied by philosophy—the life of contemplation and the quest for wisdom. Thus, 
while philosophy as a human activity depends on the city for its survival, and 
while the questions raised by the ordinary citizen are fundamental questions 


13 _ Itmust be emphasized that Strauss did not believe that political philosophy in its Socratic 
origin had a naive, direct relation to political life. Rather, he regarded it as already con- 
stituting a return to a direct understanding of political life that was ignored by the phil- 
osophical tradition preceding Socrates (see CM, 19), i.e., what we are now accustomed to 
think of as the pre-Socratics and the sophists. In a manner resembling Heidegger, Strauss 
suggested that eidos, a term central to Platonic ontology, "signifies primarily that which 
is visible to all without any particular effort" and further that Socrates, when posing his 
^What is X?" question, "started not from what is first in itself or first by nature but from 
what is first for us, from what comes to sight first, from the phenomena. But the being of 
things, their What, comes first to sight, not in what we see of them, but in what is said 
about them or in opinions about them" (NR, 123-4). According to Strauss, Socrates, rather 
than ignoring mortal opinions, as the goddess of Parmenides' poem recommends (DK28 
B1.29), and as philosophers prior to Socrates may with some right have been said to have 
done, turned to investigate men's opinions, the "surface of things," in order to gain a more 
comprehensive understanding of the whole or the totality of all things (NR, 122). It is this 
situation, according to Strauss, that the Platonic image of the cave illustrates (see PG, 
13-14n2; NR, 121-2). Our natural attitude is such that we are caught up in our opinions, 
or rather, we understand our world through commonly accepted opinions. The task of 
the philosopher is to question these opinions, not simply in order to reject them, but in 
order to move through them to a genuine understanding of the whole, an understanding 
that in turn cannot be divorced entirely from the realm of opinions without dire practical 
consequences. This also means that political investigations we find in Plato, according to 
Strauss, are a point of departure for a more profound investigation—one that does not 
limit itself to questions concerning the human good or political matters, but ultimately 
asks what the good as such, and the whole, is. 
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to the philosopher as well, the general direction in which these questions took 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle was not necessarily acceptable to the ordinary 
citizen. Political philosophy, in its origin, was born out of this difficulty: How 
does one make philosophy politically respectable? 

The subsequent tradition of political philosophy, Strauss further argues, 
was “related to political life through the medium of a tradition of political phi- 
losophy" (wPP, 78; see also 27), since its main concepts and questions were 
derived from the political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. It thereby came to 
take the necessity of political philosophy for granted, without emphasizing or 
reflecting upon the direct, but problematic, connection between philosophy 
and ordinary political life. In this way it acquired a certain abstract character 
(WPP, 28). Whereas Plato and Aristotle took ordinary political opinions about 
important matters as their points of departure and sought to arrive at real 
knowledge concerning these things through dialectical inquiry, knowledge 
that might in the end transcend the political perspective radically, the later 
tradition set out from discussions concerning the ultimate principles of polit- 
ical life and types of regimes and how one could then move "from the abstract 
towards the concrete" (ibid.). 

This tradition nevertheless preserved the "orientation and scope" of original 
political philosophy for a long time and thereby "preserved that direct rela- 
tion to a certain extent" (WPP, 79; my emphasis). But when Machiavelli and 
Hobbes rejected this tradition of political philosophy in early modernity and 
introduced a wholly new political philosophy, based on a new conception of 
science aimed at “relieving man's estate,” their revolution “did not restore the 
direct relation to political life that had existed in the beginning" even though it 
claimed to be a more scientific approach to political phenomena; rather, "the 
new political philosophy was related to political life through the medium of 
the inherited general notion of political philosophy or science, and through the 
medium of a new concept of science" (WPP, 79). The direct relation to political 
life, and the awareness of the tension between the political and the philosoph- 
ical perspective on the good life, were lost to sight. The consequences were 
that the modern political philosopher, in particular Machiavelli, “remains on 
the whole within the limits set by the city qua closed to philosophy,’ in con- 
trast to Plato and Aristotle, who were not confined to thinking in accordance 
with the perspective of the city and the demos, and that the modern philoso- 
pher, "accepting the ends of the demos as beyond appeal, ... seeks for the best 
means conducive to those ends" (Machiavelli, 296; compare with wPP, 31-2). 
The modern political philosopher is at best a thinker who supplies the means 
to the ends set by the demos. 
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This problem is a consequence of the fact that modern political philosophy, 
according to Strauss, understands itself as a new science that replaces the old 
science rather than as the natural outgrowth of our ordinary opinions about 
the political life. It seeks in a way to arrive at the same matter that classical 
political philosophy did, the good society and an answer to the question what 
the best regime is, but it rejects the perspective on life characteristic of the 
“good citizen" in favor of a more "scientific" perspective, in accordance with 
which fear of violent death and the striving for self-preservation are under- 
stood as the main motivational forces behind civil society. To that end it allies 
itself with modern science, aimed at mastery and control of nature and the 
"relief of man's estate" rather than at knowledge of the totality of reality. For 
that reason, and since it rejects the perspective on life characteristic of the 
ordinary citizen, the question how one should approach political phenomena 
correctly, that is, what method of inquiry one should use, becomes the central 
question in political philosophy, just as method became central in the new sci- 
ence or philosophy in general—under the assumption that the old approach 
was wholly inadequate (WPP, 79). The consequence is, according to Strauss, 
that the new political philosophy, rather than taking the ordinary citizen's 
understanding of political phenomena as its first object of reflection—for 
instance, What is justice? Is the citizen's perspective on justice correct?—as 
Plato and Aristotle did, took the old political philosophy, derived from classical 
political philosophy, as its principal object of reflection— by rejecting it. 

But precisely by rejecting it, it also came to depend on it. An example may 
serve to illustrate this claim. Hobbes, Strauss suggests in a draft for a letter he 
wrote to Gerhard Krüger, never poses as real questions the questions concern- 
ing the eidos, the "look" or “form,” of things that was central to both Plato and 
Aristotle, questions about the essence of virtue or of the social character of 
human beings. Instead Hobbes took for granted that these questions had been 
settled already and that the answers to them were trivial. Hobbes then sug- 
gested that his thought was much deeper and more radical than that of the 
ancients because he, in contrast to them, asked whether or not man is even 
able to live up to such standards, standards the nature of which he never con- 
sidered as objects of true inquiry (see Hobbes, 416; see also NR, 167, 178). In 
other words, Hobbes took for granted that philosophy should consider what 
political regime is best, that is, that political philosophy is possible, while he at 
the same time based his understanding of political phenomena on a particular 
conception of what a human being is that is neither derived from the ordinary 
citizen's perspective nor from a consideration of the highest activity possible 
for human beings. 
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We may compare this to Strauss’s conclusions concerning Machiavelli in his 
later Thoughts on Machiavelli. Machiavelli's so-called “realism,” his consider- 
ation of the way political life is actually lived rather than ought to be lived (see 
chapter 15 of the Prince) led him, according to Strauss, to “an enormous sim- 
plification and, above all, the appearance of the discovery of a wholly unsus- 
pected whole continent" (Machiavelli, 295), the realm of supposedly true and 
non-idealized political phenomena. This appearance of novelty, however, is 
merely a result of the fact that Machiavelli “analyses the political as if it were 
not ordered toward the supra-political,” to wisdom and contemplation, as did 
Plato and Aristotle; “in fact,” Strauss further argues, "Machiavelli does not bring 
to light a single political phenomenon of any fundamental importance which 
was not fully known to the classics" (ibid.). Put differently, by denying the supe- 
riority of the contemplative life to the political life, Machiavelli not only sim- 
plifies human nature significantly, he also distorts the perspective on political 
matters in such a way that they appear wholly new; for “all things necessarily 
appear in a new light if they are seen for the first time in a specifically dimmed 
light. A stupendous contraction of the horizon appears to Machiavelli and his 
successors as a wondrous enlargement of the horizon" (ibid.). When seen from 
this perspective, modern political philosophy appears necessarily unradical, 
due to its methodological biases, because it does not go to the root of things, 
despite claims to the contrary made by its proponents. 

Through this complex dependence on the tradition preceding it, modern 
political philosophy according to Strauss has a further negative effect, namely, 
that it maneuvers us into what he sometimes called the second cave, a cave 
underneath the Platonic cave. In this second cave, we are not just prisoners 
of ordinary opinions about the world and ourselves that we need to question, 
the situation the Platonic image of the cave so vividly illustrates. We are also 
prisoners of sedimented prejudices legitimized by modern science concern- 
ing nature, history, and human beings, for instance, that self-preservation and 
striving for pleasure is what ultimately motivates all political action, rather 
than the desire for being honored as a virtuous human being. These sedi- 
mented prejudices prevent us from engaging in philosophical inquiry in the 
natural manner that according to Strauss characterized ancient philosophy."* 


14 Strauss's conception of a second cave underneath the first Platonic cave is highly com- 
plex. A relatively clear presentation of the main lines of this concept can be found in a 
number of drafts for a letter to Gerhard Krüger (see Hobbes, 413-19) as well as in a long 
footnote in the introduction to PG (see pp. 13-14). For further discussion of this concept 
and its relation to Heidegger, see Velkley (2011, 46-59). 
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This understanding of the relation between modern and ancient political 
philosophy is part of Strauss’s phenomenological heritage (see, e.g., WPP, 28- 
9); according to Strauss, ancient political philosophy is in direct contact with 
the prescientific world of ordinary experience or with “the surface of things,” 
as Strauss often calls it, that is, with what could be said with a certain right to 
correspond to Husserl’s “life-world,” and part of Strauss’s overall project is to 
trace the way philosophy and with it political philosophy developed out of this 
prephilosophic perspective on the world.!® There is thus a close connection 
between Strauss’s project and the project of Husserl’s Crisis. More import- 
ant for our present purpose, however, there is also a close connection between 
Strauss's project and the project of Klein.!” 

The first thing to note about Klein's engagement with classical thought, in 
contrast to that of Strauss, is that Klein did not take as his point of departure a 
problem in contemporary political thought, as Strauss did,!? but rather a prob- 
lem in natural science or, more precisely, a problem resulting from the fact 
that a real understanding between modern physics and philosophy according 
to Klein had become problematic in the twentieth century (WP, 1-2; see also 
Algebra, 18-19/3-4). Philosophers are, Klein suggested in his early work, gener- 
ally unable to understand the meaning of the most fundamental concepts of 
modern physics.!? But this points to a radical problem, because *mathematical 


15 See Velkley (201, 2-3). 

16 Seen. 6 above. 

17 It should be clear from the brief sketch presented here that, when Strauss suggests that 
the idea of a possible return to or a recovery of classical philosophy unites him with Klein, 
Strauss does not mean to suggest that they want simply to revive the classical tradition 
and abandon modernity. As he points out in the introduction to City and Man, classical 
political philosophy cannot give us an answer to present day problems, since modern 
political philosophy “has brought into being a kind of society wholly unknown to the 
classics.” All the same, he continues, “an adequate understanding of the principles as 
elaborated by the classics may be the indispensable starting point for an adequate analy- 
sis ... of present day society in its peculiar character" (cM, 11). Put differently, we may say 
that it is the modern, and very personal, experience of crisis that leads Strauss to suggest 
that a recovery of ancient political philosophy is needed, not in order simply to revive 
ancient philosophy, but in order to gain clarity regarding our own, modern situation. 
Ancient philosophy is to Strauss a kind of vantage point from which we may gain a better 
understanding of problems pertaining to present-day society and from which solutions to 
contemporary problems may suggest themselves. 

18  Butseen.13 above. 

19 _ Klein’s utterances must be seen against the background of discussions in German philos- 
ophy at the beginning of the twentieth century, in particular the discussion whether and 
how one might justify the so-called “Geisteswissenschaften,” that is, humanities, method- 
ically when compared with the so-called exact sciences. 
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physics is the foundation of our mental and spiritual life” to such an extent that 
“we see the world and ourselves in this world at first quite ingenuously as math- 
ematical physics has taught us to see it" (wP, 3). This means “that the direction, 
the very manner of our questioning is fixed in advance by mathematical phys- 
ics, and that even a critical attitude towards mathematical physics does not 
free us from its dominion" (ibid.). 

It should be noted at once that the point Klein is making here is not only that 
we tend to think of the world and ourselves in categories inherited from mathe- 
matical physics—although this is undoubtedly also part of the point he is making. 
As we shall see, Klein is also making the more profound claim that the concep- 
tuality characteristic of mathematical physics, that is, the symbolic character of 
its basic concepts, comes to determine the basic conceptuality of the *modern 
world" as a whole and hence our general manner of looking at the world and our- 
selves, whether we are natural scientists or not (see WP, 27; see also Algebra, 66/ 
63). The inability to understand the full meaning of the peculiar conceptuality of 
mathematical physics therefore entails, according to Klein, an inability to under- 
stand the most crucial feature of the modern concept of rationality or the modern 
mode of thought as such. Klein's ultimate goal is precisely to illuminate and clarify 
this feature. 

The road leading to such a clarification has two stages. Klein suggests that we 
must return to the foundation of the modern world—in particular the formula- 
tion of the new mathematical sciences in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, the sciences upon which modern physics is based (wp, 4); and then, in order 
to understand the peculiar character of this new science, we need to compare 
and contrast it with ancient mathematics and, more generally, to contrast mod- 
ern science with ancient science (WP, 8). It is this two-step clarification that Klein 
undertakes to perform in his chief written work, Greek Mathematical Thought and 
the Origin of Algebra. 

For Klein the most characteristic feature of modern science, and hence of 
the modern mode of thought, is its conceptuality, that is, the way concepts are 
generated and employed in it; and in order to make this feature visible, one has 
to contrast the conceptuality of modern science with that of ancient science 
(Algebra, 123/118).2° Klein sets out to solve this task by focusing on two ancient 


20 As Klein points out, this is a daunting task given the fact that we are accustomed to under- 
stand ancient science from our own conceptual level. It is not impossible, however. On the 
one hand, Klein claims that the ancient mode of thought is not wholly alien to us, since 
our concepts are related to the Greek concepts "in a specific, ruptured" manner (Algebra, 
123/118). Our concepts depend on the Greek concepts in a manner that only reveal their 
origin partially or in a disrupted manner. But this dependence nevertheless means that 
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mathematical disciplines, arithmetike and logistike, and on modern algebra. 
Connected herewith, he concentrates on two concepts central to these dis- 
ciplines, the Greek concept of arithmos that Klein translates as Anzahl and 
emphasizes must be understood always as assemblages, or specific amounts, 
of entities, and the modern concept of number. 

Klein chooses this strategy partly because these mathematical arts and the 
way they conceive of numbers are particularly apt for illustrating the differ- 
ence between the conceptuality characterizing modern and ancient thought 
(see Algebra, 20/4-5), although he also illustrates this difference by contrast- 
ing ancient geometry with Cartesian, analytical geometry and their differing 
conceptions of extension (WP, 12-21). Another reason for focusing specifi- 
cally on these mathematical arts, however, and one that is perhaps even more 
important, is that they are regarded by both the ancients and the moderns as 
constituting a kind of foundation for all knowledge (wp, 11). But the difference 
between the way this foundation is understood by ancients and moderns at 
the same time illustrates a significant difference between the way the early 
moderns and the ancients understood what both agreed was the highest kind 
of knowledge, philosophy, and, more generally, between an ancient and a mod- 
ern conception of rationality (see, e.g., WP, 27). 

Klein's overall claim concerning the concepts of ancient science in general, 
if not of first philosophy (see MR, 60), is that they "intend the individual objects 
themselves,” (WP, 17), a claim that, to a certain extent, resembles Strauss’s 
claims about the way ancient political philosophy is related to political life. 
In accordance with this basic conceptuality, any arithmos, any “number” con- 
cept, thus always intends “a definite number of definite things,’ (Algebra, 22/7; 


we are able to glimpse the original Greek concepts through their distorted, modern mir- 
ror images. Klein is quite clear on the point that gaining such a glimpse is difficult. For this 
task to succeed, we need constantly to keep in mind the different situations in which *our 
own science and that of the Greeks" arose. Greek science, according to Klein, stands in 
opposition to a prescientific, practically engaged manner of being related to the world— 
Klein may have the account of episteme found at the beginning of Aristotle's Metaphysics 
in mind. At the same time, however, it emerges from this way of being related to the world 
and thus retains traces of it in its defining features (Algebra, 123/119). In contrast, modern 
science emerges as a reaction to the old science, as a rejection of it (Algebra, 124/119). In 
this process, the new science took over most of the concepts central to the old science, 
but it reinterpreted them, in particular by understanding their conceptuality differently. 
As should be clear, this account of the emergence of the new science is parallel to that 
offered by Strauss; Strauss, as far as I am aware, develops his account while working on his 
book on Hobbes in the early 1930s, at the same time that Klein is working on his articles 
on Greek mathematics; it is likely that they have developed this account in common, 
inspired by Heidegger. 
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see also MR, 62) be they apples, houses, or ideal unities. "Seven" means seven 
something; “ten” means ten something. The same holds true for geometrical 
concepts, such as triangles or cones: when an ancient geometer solves a geo- 
metrical problem, the model he uses refers, not to extended space or triangles 
and cones in general, but to specific, if ideal, triangles and cones, with specific 
properties (WP, 16-7). 

Klein's primary way of demonstrating that arithmos in ancient Greek math- 
ematics means something very different from our concept of “number,” namely 
a specific number of entities, is to point out that the mathematical disciplines 
that treat of the arithmoi, arithmetike and logistike,— often translated as “arith- 
metic” and “the art of calculation" or “number reasoning" — develop directly 
out of our natural, prescientific abilities to count and calculate things (Algebra, 
30-2/18-20, 55-6/48-51, 66/63, 125/120), and that their “objects,” the arithmoi, 
must be understood as “results” of these abilities. If we follow Klein, who here 
relies on the way arithmetike and logistike are discussed in Plato, we may say 
that we are able, from early on and without any specific scientific training, to 
count that there are, say, three apples on the table, that there are six apples 
in my bag and twelve apples in the larder. The word that we then pronounce 
last when we count gives us the counting number or Anzahl, the arithmos, of 
the things involved (cf. Algebra, 53/46). Likewise, we learn, quite naturally and 
from early on, that, say, six things stand in the relation 2:1 to three things and 
in the relation 1:2 to twelve things. It is precisely out of this ordinary, every- 
day ability to count and “calculate” things in the world, an ability that includes 
prescientific knowledge about the properties certain amounts of entities have, 
and how certain amounts are related to other amounts, that the two disciplines 
treating of the different types of numbers and their interrelations develop. 

However, they develop into real scientific disciplines only when it is realized 
that this everyday ability to count and calculate in fact presupposes an ability 
to count and calculate that has pure units, available only to the intellect, as its 
proper objects (Algebra, 34/22-3). This is what made it possible to develop a 
specific science concerned with the various types of amounts, the different 
kinds of arithmoi, namely, arithmetike, and a science concerned with the rela- 
tions between these, logistike (Algebra, 59-63/54-9). But even though logistike 
and arithmetike as scientific disciplines are concerned with pure, intelligible 
units, the arithmoi they treat of are still specific amounts of such pure units 
(ibid.). 

In contrast, Klein argues, the concepts central to modern science do not 
directly intend objects or entities but refer instead to other concepts (cf. wP, 
18). Klein illustrates this difference by looking at the modern equivalent to 
arithmos: “number” Whereas an arithmos always signifies a specific amount 
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of entities, the modern concept of “number” signifies, Klein proposes, “general 
magnitude,’ (Algebra, 127/122), and “general magnitude” no longer signifies 
a specific number of things, but rather “the concept of the number as a mul- 
titude of units” (ibid.). Whereas what is signified by the ancient concept of 
arithmos has a mode of being radically different from the concept signifying 
it—that of individual entities, even if they are purely intelligible entities, and 
not that of concepts—the modern concept of “number” and what it signifies, 
"general magnitude,” has the same mode of being, that of concepts (Algebra, 
200/192). Nevertheless, modern science treats "general magnitude" as if it were 
an object, or, rather, it understands the concept of *number" as a concept that 
directly intends an object, “general magnitude,” and overlooks that “general 
magnitude" is no object at all. Thereby, Klein claims, modern science comes to 
"determine its objects through a reflection upon the way in which these objects 
become accessible in a general procedure" (Algebra, 127/122). To put this point 
differently, instead of deciding on the being of something by considering the 
object under consideration in its own right, as ancient science did, modern 
science decides on the being of something by considering how it is known to 
us. It thereby comes to reify its own procedure, as it were. 

This shift is of tremendous importance, according to Klein, for it is not 
just the modern concept of number that has this merely symbolic character, 
that refers only to other concepts and not to distinct objects.?! This manner 
of understanding concepts and the objects referred to by concepts character- 
izes modern scientific thought in general. We may illustrate this shift between 
the ancient and the modern way of handling concepts by another example: "7 
feet" in the expression "This column is 7 feet high" is a concept that points 
to a specific entity that we claim has a specific extension, namely 7 feet. This 
is the kind of concept found in ancient science, with the exception of first 
philosophy, according to Klein. Descartes's concept of extensio, on the other 
hand, identifies "the extendedness of extension with extension itself" (wP, 
21); in other words, Descartes does not see "extension" as an abstract concept 
that always refers to specific extensions of specific objects, but rather sees it 
as a concept designating a general quantity, namely, the alterable extension 
of things in general, which itself is an abstract concept (WP, 20). Through this 
interpretation of extension, Descartes initiates a way of looking at the world 
where the world is no longer understood as the whole or the totality of beings 
or entities with specific qualities, but rather as pure, general extendedness 


21 For further discussion of the connection between "symbolic" concepts and numbers, see 
ch. 8, pp. 232-3, in this anthology. 
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(see WP, 17-21 and MR, 60-3), a mere image of our own way of understanding 
things in the world. 

The consequences of the conceptual shift characteristic of modern science 
are therefore, according to Klein, not limited to natural science.?? The ultimate 
consequence is that we end up with a new conception of rationality, in accor- 
dance with which we "approach the world not directly but by means of con- 
cepts which are abstractions of abstractions and which at the same time we 
interpret as being in direct contact with the world" (MR, 63). It is for this reason 
that Klein suggests that, in the modern world made possible by mathematical 
physics, “our own life does not belong to us. We appear to be in the most direct 
contact with the world around us, but in reality the vast machinery of our soci- 
ety permits us to perceive the world only through generally accepted views. 
The directness of our contact with the world is of the same symbolic character 
as the concepts we use to understand it" (MR, 64). This explains, according 
to Klein, why the modern social and economic system called capitalism ends 
up acquiring "such symbolic unreality" (ibid.), a state of affairs, he suggests, 
that is something one may come to realize by comparing modern science with 
ancient science. 


3 Klein and Plato 


Klein was not only interested in differences between ancient and modern 
science, however, but also in the difference between ancient sciences or arts 
and philosophy, especially as this comes to expression in Plato. In Plato, the 
disciplines of logistike and arithmetike discussed above are regarded as cru- 
cial to rational thought as such. They form part the curriculum of the future 
philosopher-rulers discussed in the Republic (Resp. 525a10—531c4), and in both 
the Republic and the Philebus all other arts and sciences are said to depend 
on or make use of them (Resp. 522c1-8; Phlb. 55e-56d). Nevertheless, Plato 
clearly indicates that the various mathematical sciences differ from the sci- 
ence of dialectic; they are merely the prelude to the real song, that is, to dia- 
lectic, as Socrates points out in Republic, Book 7 (531d6-8). Moreover, in con- 
sequence of the way mathematicians understand intelligible reality and being, 
or rather, of the fact that their efforts are not primarily directed at disclosing 
being, mathematicians are said only to dream about being, in contrast to those 


22 Itis illuminating to compare Klein's analysis of this shift with Husserl's discussion of 
Galileo Galilei in Crisis (8 9). 
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who correctly distinguish the intelligible and the sensible, without confusing 
one with the other, who are described as living a waking life (Resp. 533b5-c3, 
476c7-d2). A major section of Klein's book on ancient mathematics is devoted 
explicitly to analyzing this difference (Algebra, 71-95/69-99), an analysis he 
then repeats in a slightly different, and more accessible, manner in his com- 
mentary to the Meno (Meno, 112-25). 

The most striking feature of this analysis is perhaps Klein's radical reinter- 
pretation of Platonic ontology and the meaning of forms. Klein does not share 
a common view of Plato's philosophy according to which certain so-called 
ideas or forms constitute a realm separated from the sensible world, aware- 
ness of which is limited to the philosophers. Instead, Klein insists, the distinc- 
tion between sensible and intelligible beings, commonly held to be peculiar to 
Plato, is a distinction made quite naturally by all human beings.?? The distinc- 
tion is made implicitly by our discursive reason or dianoia whenever we seek 
to gain clarity concerning some sensible matter that stands in need of clar- 
ification (Meno, 117-19). In such situations, our thought automatically seeks, 
and indeed finds, pure, intelligible objects “beneath” or “behind” the sensible 
objects. This activity of our dianoia is particularly easy to identify, Klein sug- 
gests, when it comes to the mathematical disciplines (see Algebra, 55/49, 72/ 
71)—when we calculate, we in fact presuppose pure units that we calculate 
with, and when we perform geometrical proofs, it is ideal, pure triangles and 
the like we intend, not their sensible counterparts. But, Klein insists, "the range 
of [this] activity far transcends the limits of those disciplines" (Meno, 119). In 
the Meno commentary, Klein terms this activity “dianoetic eikasia,” an activity 
where we regard or understand a sensible entity as a mere image of a pure, 
intelligible being, a way of looking at sensible beings that resembles the way 
we may regard a reflection of something in a mirror or a pool of water as a mere 
image of the sensible original it mirrors. If Platonism is the simple positioning 
of eternal, pure, and intelligible forms as the foundation for sensible entities, 
the infamous doubling of the world, then it is ordinary human reason, rather 
than Plato, that turns us into Platonists. 

To repeat, according to Klein it is not just when we learn to count and cal- 
culate that our dianoia draws the implicit distinction between sensible objects 
and intelligible looks or forms. Rather, whenever we speak about something, 
we "always suppose something 'other' to underlie the objects we perceive, 
namely noeta; these, albeit appearing in the mirror of our senses, are the true 


23 Both Husserl and Heidegger advance similar claims; for further discussion of their view 
concerning the so-called "Platonic Forms," see ch. 1, p. 43, and ch. 4, pp. 148-9, in this 
volume. 
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objects of our study, though we may not even be aware of making such ‘sup- 


)» 


positions’ " (Algebra 74/73). Accordingly, Klein claims, the procedure of using 
hypotheses when investigating something, discussed in the Phaedo and the 
Republic, “is not a specifically ‘scientific’ method but is that original attitude 
of human reflection prior to science which is revealed directly in speech as it 
exhibits and judges things" (ibid.).?* Socrates’ “second sailing" in the Phaedo 
thus merely helps us return to an ordinary, non-scientific perspective on 
the world. 

Moreover, Klein claims, our natural dianoia not only *hypothesizes" intelli- 
gible looks or forms by positing them as the foundation for the visible entities 
we try to gain clarity about. It also quite naturally compares these looks or 
forms with each other, and differentiates them, whenever it finds the visible 
matter it tries to reach clarity about puzzling, such as the visible Socrates who 
appears both large and small when compared to Simmias and Cebes, respec- 
tively (Phd. 102b-e). In such cases, our dianoia is led to investigate what small- 
ness and largeness are, by comparing each to the other (Algebra, 75/74—5). But 
to investigate what something is by differentiating this something from—and 
relating it to—something else, is, according to Klein, exactly what we do when 
we count and calculate. According to Klein, this explains why Plato accords the 
two mathematical sciences treating of these activities so central a place in arts 
and sciences in general. In fact, these simple activities are a simpler version of 
two basic procedures of dialectic: collection and division. 

Klein thus claims that even in our natural, prescientific mode of being, dia- 
noia implicitly draws a distinction between sensible and intelligible beings, 
and further that our dianoia may be aroused to start comparing or relating the 
noeta, the intelligible beings, to each other quite “naturally” when we encoun- 
ter something sensible that puzzles us, and that the different arts and sciences 
grow out of these natural activities when the attempt is made to *make com- 
pletely explicit what the dianoia has in effect been accomplishing prior to 
any science" (Algebra, 74/73). In this sense, the various arts and sciences are 
a continuation of our "natural" dianoia, and their primary purpose remains 
the same as that of our “prescientific” dianoia, namely, to help us gain clar- 
ity concerning "the vast and diffuse jungle of the visible world,” a task they 


24 Klein bases his claim partly on the suggestion in the Sophist that dianoia and logos are the 
same (see Soph. 263e), a suggestion he rightly points out is also found in the Theaetetus 
(see Tht. 189e, 206c-d, 208c), and partly on the interpretation of Socrates’ famous “second 
sailing" that his friend Hans-Georg Gadamer had developed in his doctoral dissertation 
(see PdE, 52-4/70-3). For further discussion of Gadamer's understanding of the role of 
platonic forms, see ch. 6 in this volume, esp. pp. 188-9. 
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accomplish through the activity of making this world “depend on a plurality 
of more ‘precise’ noéta” (Meno, 122). But, Klein further claims—and here he 
is drawing heavily on the image of the divided line (Resp. 509dı-zue5)—this 
activity “is not able to give an intelligible account of those noeta themselves" 
(ibid.). For this can be done “only by reversing the direction of our search, by 
turning our attention away from the visible things toward the source or sources 
from which our dianoia derives its clarifying function" (ibid.). 

This reversal is what constitutes the difference between the ordinary sci- 
ences and arts and the science of dialectic. Dialectic, in contrast to ordinary 
sciences and arts, seeks to give an account of the noéta on which our ordinary 
understanding of the world depends and does this by reversing the direction 
of our intellectual gaze. I will not attempt to do justice to Klein's complicated 
account of this science. It will here suffice to say that he develops his account 
through an ingenious interpretation of Plato's Sophist, developed primarily in 
his work on Greek mathematics and modern algebra (Algebra, 81-95/71-83),2? 
and that his overall claim is that our natural and technical use of dianoia that 
revolves around counting and calculation, that is, “discriminating and relating" 
(see Meno, 117), may be said to imitate "the 'dialectical' dividing and collecting 
which the dianoia undertakes on the higher level" (Meno, 124). These collec- 
tions and divisions treat of "assemblages of intelligible units" (ibid.), just as 
the sciences of arithmetike and logistike do. The crucial difference, however, is 
that the units treated by dialectic are not like the units treated by the mathe- 
matical sciences. For, whereas the units of mathematical arithmoi are all iden- 
tical, the "eidetic" arithmoi treated by dialectic are rather the intelligible looks 
commonly referred to as “Platonic forms,” units that are qualitatively different 
from each other (Algebra, 86/89). Dianoia thus plays a central role in dialectic 
as well, according to Klein, since it investigates the intelligible assemblages of 
the forms through collection and division, for instance by looking at the var- 
ious virtues in their relation to, and difference from, each other. At the same 
time, however, it reaches its limit in dialectic, since the manner of counting 
characteristic of dianoia in the end proves inadequate for truly grasping the 
ontological foundation of our visible world. According to Klein, the attempt to 
reach an understanding of this foundation is the ultimate goal of ancient phi- 
losophy and the highest unfolding of human rationality, understood as nous.?® 


25 For further discussion of Klein's interpretation of the Sophist, see ch. 8 in this volume. 

26 In his introductory reading of Aristotle in the 1924-5 lecture course on Plato's Sophist, 
Heidegger distinguishes between a discursive and a non-discursive use of nous (see GA 19, 
179-80/123-4); for discussion of this distinction, see ch. 3 in this volume, esp. pp. 119-21. 
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So while mathematics is central to the ancient account of science and art, it is 
held to be the key to ontology, and to the mode of being of reality, neither by 
Aristotle nor by Plato. 

What is it, then, that one may learn by attempting to recover ancient modes 
of thought in our modern world? According to Klein, this daunting task is 
worth attempting since it may help us gain a better understanding of our 
“modern cave,” that is, of our implicit understanding of human beings and the 
world they inhabit, an understanding stemming from the modern symbolic 
mathematical mode of thinking. At the same time, it may help us gain a bet- 
ter understanding of what rationalism or rationality could mean. According 
to the ancient, or at least Platonic, way of conceptualizing our rationality in 
its attempt to understand both us and the world we inhabit, we should dis- 
tinguish between three levels of rational understanding, namely, our everyday 
engagement with the world, the various arts and sciences that arise from this 
engagement, and the striving for a comprehensive understanding of the whole 
that is philosophy. According to Plato, the latter presupposes a radical change 
"involving a total turnabout, a total conversion of the entire soul," (see Resp. 
518c-d2) and this means, according to Klein, that philosophy "is perpetually, 
and inevitably, in conflict with the tendency of our natural and technical dia- 
noia to be turned toward the familiar visible world and to be immersed in it" 
(Meno, 124). For this reason, he further claims, the "various tekhnai enhanced 
by their expertness tend to thwart that impulse" (124-5). From Plato we can 
therefore learn that philosophy should be wary of assimilating itself to ordi- 
nary, world-directed sciences. If we become too immersed in the sensible 
world, the tendency to question radically, and to go to the roots of our experi- 
ence, that is, to philosophize, all too easily disappears. 

It must also be emphasized, however, that, in antiquity, no art or science in 
the ordinary sense claimed to give the comprehensive view of the world. This 
was the role accorded to philosophy. In modern times, however, mathemat- 
ical physics claims, or seems to claim, to be able to give so comprehensive a 
view. According to Klein, the ideals of a universal and comprehensive science, 
the mathesis universalis, which underlie modern physics, “dominate our entire 
manner of thinking" to such an extent that "our life ... even our most intimate 
life, is completely conditioned by social and economic necessities which are 
alien to ourselves and which we nevertheless accept as the true expression of 
ourselves" (MR, 64). For this reason, Klein suggests, we modern human beings 
have once again to examine our assumptions in order to "discover at what 
point our thinking and willing enter the mechanism and automatism of our 
political practices or are subjugated by them,” and, “once again, we have to pic- 
ture ourselves in a cave, perhaps a deeper and vaster one than our forefathers 
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ever imagined” (PF, 126). The education required to retain a level of freedom 
in this new cave is perhaps more extensive than the one envisioned by Plato. 
But the study of Plato may be one way to start on the road out of the cave of 
modern presuppositions. If read intelligently, Plato may lead us to question, 
and to question radically, and thus make us able to appraise, the assumptions 
dominating our cave. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Phenomenology and Ancient Greek Philosophy 


Methodological Protocols and One Specimen of Interpretation 


Burt Hopkins 


1 Phenomenology and Ancient Greek Philosophy: Three 
Interpretative Strands 


Hans-Georg Gadamer tells the story that Heidegger in the 1920s once asked his 
students in a seminar on Husserl's Logical Investigations who was “the first to 
recognize the Aristotelian insight that Being is not a genus?" (EHA, 6; my trans- 
lation) Gadamer relates that there were all sorts of answers, and that he "cheek- 
ily proposed the answer that it was Leibniz, in view of his concept of monads,” 
to which Heidegger responded that "that would have been a happy event, if he 
would have understood that. No, it was Husserl” And Dorian Cairns reports 
that in a conversation in 1931, “Husserl characterized Heidegger's Aristotle 
interpretation as a reading back into Aristotle of an attempt to answer a ques- 
tion which first arose in Husserl's philosophy" (Cairns 1976, 5) These two anec- 
dotes are emblematic of one of the two well-known strands in the history of the 
phenomenological interpretation of ancient Greek philosophy: (1) Heidegger's 
use of Husserl's phenomenology, or more precisely, of a key concept in that 
phenomenology—the intentionality operative in categorial intuition—as the 
guiding clue for his interpretation of Aristotle; (2) Heidegger's use of his inter- 
pretation of Aristotle as the guiding clue for his interpretation of Plato, accord- 
ing to "the old principle of hermeneutics, namely that interpretation should 
proceed from the clear into the obscure" (GA 19, 11/8). Aristotle's clarity relative 
to Plato is evident for Heidegger in the fact that ^what Aristotle said is what 
Plato placed at his disposal, only it is said more radically and developed more 
scientifically" (ibid.). 

In addition to these two familiar strands of the phenomenological inter- 
pretation of ancient Greek philosophy I want to present a third, much less 
familiar strand, one that I will argue is best understood as a fundamental 
critique of both these familiar strands. The basis of this strand is a two-part 
study, completed in 1934 and published in 1936, titled "Die griechische Logistik 
und die Entstehung der Algebra" (Algebra). Its author, Jacob Klein, a Russian 
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Jew from Courland (present day Latvia), then and now is almost as obscure as 
the journal that published his study, Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der 
Mathematik, Astronomie und Physik.‘ Klein attended many of Heidegger’s lec- 
tures at Marburg in the 1920s, along with his close friends at the time Hans- 
Georg Gadamer and Leo Strauss. Klein was also an intimate of the Husserl 
family. Klein's study, in effect, challenges both of the presuppositions behind 
Heidegger's phenomenological interpretation of Plato and Aristotle: namely, 
(1) that Husserl’s notion of categorial intentionality is capable of providing the 
hermeneutical key for interpreting Aristotle and Plato and (2) that Aristotle's 
account of the mode of being of the kinds (gene) and forms (eide) is clearer 
and therefore philosophically superior to Plato's. 


2 Point of Departure of Jacob Klein's Critique of Heidegger's 
Interpretation of Plato 


Klein's argument, unpacked phenomenologically, takes issue with Husserl's 
concept of intentionality as an appropriate guiding clue for interpreting Greek 
thought generally and Plato's thought in particular. The problem with Husserl's 
concept in this regard is twofold. 

On the one hand, the normative (rule-governed) dimension of the notion 
of "empty intention," which is inseparable from Husserl’s account of inten- 
tionality's essential structure, brings with it a presupposition rooted in the 
symbolic mathematics that is the sine qua non for the early modern project 
of a mathesis universalis. The presupposition is semantic, in the sense that 
the very notion of an empty intention with a rule-like structure governing 
the conditions of its intentional object's intuitive fulfillment is tied to a spe- 
cific kind of object. The object in question here, in turn, is inseparable from 
Husserl’s characterization of the object of formal ontology, the Etwas über- 
haupt (something in general), as the proper object of the mathesis universalis. 
Because both this presupposition and its ontological basis are characteristic 
of a conceptuality whose historical inception occurred in the seventeenth 
century, the extent to which they are inseparable from Husserl's concept of 
intentionality is precisely the extent to which this concept is an unsuitable 
guiding clue for interpreting ancient Greek philosophy from its own (fourth- 
century-BC) conceptual level. 


1 Foradditional discussion of Klein's relation to Heidegger, see also ch. 7 in this volume. 
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On the other hand, Husserl’s concept of intentionality, as it functions in his 
account of categorial intuition, presupposes the Aristotelian logic of predi- 
cation, and with that a whole-part structure grounded in individual objects 
conceived of as ontologically independent. Because for Klein the whole-part 
structure of Plato's logic is grounded in an ontology whose basis is a multitude 
of objects, that is, a plurality of objects foundationally inseparable from one 
another, each one of which is accordingly not independent of the others, cate- 
gorial intentionality is conceptually blind to both Plato’s logic and the ontology 
underlying it. 

The first problem with Heidegger's hermeneutical employment of Husserl's 
concept of intentionality thus concerns the modern philosophical presup- 
positions that are inseparable from and therefore “sedimented” in it. These 
presuppositions are a problem for Klein because the notion of the intuitively 
empty, rule-governed conceptual reference determinative of the "conscious- 
ness of" constitutive of intentional directedness, as well as the notion of an 
intentional object that is formal in the sense of being materially indetermi- 
nate, is foreign to the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. The second problem 
concerns the logical structure of the Aristotelian predication behind Husserl’s 
concept of categorial intentionality, which cannot but privilege Aristotle's 
logic over Plato's dialectic. These historical and systematic presuppositions 
behind Heidegger's interpretation of Plato and Aristotle are addressed in 
Klein's interpretation of their philosophies. Klein does so in a manner that 
endeavors to neutralize these presuppositions by striving to interpret the 
"formality" proper to Plato's and Aristotle's accounts of the kinds and forms 
(gene and eide) from its own conceptual level in each of their philosophies, 
rather than from the conceptual level of the formality constitutive of modern 
philosophy and mathematics. 

To accomplish this, Klein adopts a twofold strategy. First, he rejects the argu- 
ment behind Heidegger's privileging of Aristotle's philosophy over Plato's, that 
it is clearer and more scientific, and maintains instead that Aristotle's thought 
is most appropriately presented as emerging from out of its Platonic context. 
Second, rather than employ categorial intentionality as the guiding clue to 
interpret both Aristotle and Plato, and therewith—like Heidegger—to priv- 
ilege in his interpretation of their thought the whole-part structure of pred- 
icative logos, Klein employs as his guiding thread the whole-part structure of 
what Husserl called in his first work the "authentic" or “proper” (eigentlich) 
structure of number (Hua x11, ch. 1), in order to interpret both the concept and 
being of number in Plato and Aristotle. 
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3 The Non-Predicative Whole-Part Structure of Husserl’s Authentic 
(eigentlich) Number as Guiding Clue for Klein’s Interpretation of 
Ancient Greek Arithmos 


Number (Anzahl) in its proper (eigentlich) sense for Husserl is not symbolic. 
That is, it is not characterized as number in the symbolic sense by the associa- 
tion of a concept with a sign or by a sense-perceptible numeral that refers only 
indirectly, if at all, to the exact amount of a counted or a countable totality of 
units. Rather, the proper sense of number according to Husserl is character- 
ized by the immediate and "collective" unification of a concrete multitude of 
units or ones—that composes its parts—by the number in question, which 
composes its whole. This mode of unification is such that the numerical unity 
that encompasses each one of those parts as their whole is something that nev- 
ertheless cannot be predicated of each of the parts individually. For instance, 
because the whole of the unity of the number two encompasses and therefore 
collectively unifies each of the ones belonging to the multitude that compose 
the number two's parts, the whole of the number two's unity cannot be predi- 
cated of either of these parts taken singly. This is the case because each part is 
exactly one, not two. Therefore, only when both are taken together can these 
parts be said to belong to the whole of the number that unifies them. Precisely 
this state of affairs, then, is behind number's whole-part structure, a structure 
that at the same time exceeds the limits of the intelligibility that is made possi- 
ble by the whole-part structure of predicative logos. For in accordance with the 
whole-part structure of predication, the part is a part of the whole in the sense 
that the whole can be predicated of it, e.g., the horse is an animal, the dog is 
an animal. This state of affairs is unlike the relation of the parts of a number 
to its structural whole, about which it cannot be said, for instance, that “one is 
a two,” or that “one is a three.” Moreover, from the perspective of predicative 
logos, when the "being one" of the structural unity of the numerical whole that 
collectively encompasses the multitude of its parts is stressed, it cannot but 
seem to predicate mistakenly unity to something that by definition is more 
than one, namely the multitude that belongs most properly to number.” 


2 Aristotle's answer to the question that he maintains is unanswered in Plato's generic 
account of number, namely, what it is that is responsible for the unity proper to number, 
begins by posing it only for actually counted multitudes. Such multitudes, as multitudes of 
homogeneous ones, comprise a unity insofar as each multitude is measured by its own one. 
Therefore, there is no collective unity, no being one of a multitude beyond the many ones 
that compose it. Thus, Aristotle writes: "We speak of one and many in just the way one might 
say one and ones, or a white thing and white things, or speak of the things measured off in 
relation to their measure; in this way, too, manifold things are spoken of, for each number is 
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The non-predicative whole-part structure characteristic of Husserl's account 
of the proper structure of number is exhibited according to Klein by the con- 
cept and being of number (arithmos) in ancient Greek arithmetic and logis- 
tic. Klein's interpretation of ancient Greek philosophy hinges on precisely this 
structure, which he argues presents the key to interpreting Plato's philosophy, 
Aristotle's critical response to that philosophy, as well as the fundamental dif- 
ference in concept formation in ancient Greek and early modern philosophy. 
Methodologically, the latter point is the crucial one. This is the case, because so 
long as the modern, symbolic concept of number (Zahl) guides the interpreta- 
tion of ancient Greek philosophy, not just the problematic behind the mean- 
ing of mathematical unity and multiplicity in ancient Greek mathematics will 
remain inaccessible, but likewise also the problematic behind the meaning of 
the unity and multiplicity of being in ancient Greek philosophy will remain so. 

Once these problematics come into view, the entire axis not only of Plato's 
philosophy but of Aristotle's critical departure from it shifts from the standard 
view. Regarding the former, the real locus of the participation (methexis) prob- 
lem turns out to be accounting for the one-and-the-many structure exhibited 
by the community of forms (koinönia ton eidön), the structure of which the 
participation of many sensible beings in the unity of a single form is but a 
derivative reflection. With respect to the latter, the real target of Aristotle's cri- 
tique of the Platonic separation (khörismos) thesis emerges to be not the one 
form's putative separation from the many sensible beings but the irreducibility 
of the common (koinon) unity of the kinds (gene) and forms (eide) to the kinds 


many because it consists of ones and because each number is measured by the one, and is 
many as opposed to the one and not to the few. In this sense, then, even two are many, but 
this not as a multitude having an excess either in relation to anything or simply, but as the 
first multitude. (Met. 1.6.1056b23-4)”. 

Counting presupposes the homogeneity of that which is counted, which means that in 
counting one and the same thing is fixed upon, such that its definite amount is arrived at 
only after one and the same thing has been counted over. The “one,” then, does not have pri- 
ority in counting as the superiority of a genus over a species, but rather in its character as 
the *measure (metron)" by which the definite amount of a multitude is determined. The one 
is not “something common (koinon)” (Met. 1.1.1053a14) over or alongside the many things 
that are counted, for “it is clear that the one signifies a measure" (Met. N.1.1087b33). Any spe- 
cific number is therefore “a multitude measured by the one" (Met. 1.6.1057a3-4). As such, its 
"thinghood (ousia)" is the multitude of units as such, in the precise sense of the "how many" 
it indicates. Thus, ousia is understood here by Aristotle to be derived, insofar as what each 
number is, is not something that is separate or detached from the definite amount of homo- 
geneous units it delimits. Thus, for example, "six" units are not "two times three" or "three 
time two” units, but rather precisely “once six" (Met. A.14.1020b7-8). For Aristotle, then, there 
is no such thing as the six, with an intelligible being that would be distinct from the many 
hexads that delimit this or that multitude of “once six" units. 
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and forms that they encompass and therefore with which they are in commu- 
nity. As I will show below, the irreducibility of the collective unity that struc- 
tures the whole of non-symbolic numbers in relation to the units that compose 
their parts in Husserl’s account is analogous, according to Klein, to the unity or 
whole of an eidos or genos in relation to the eide that, as its parts, participate 
in the unity of the eidos or genos. And I will also show that precisely the collec- 
tive unity of the whole structures, albeit in different ways, the kinds of eidetic 
unity in the Sophist (253d—e). Klein's discovery of the analogical relationship 
between the collective unity of their parts that compose mathematical num- 
bers with the common unity that composes the koinönia ton eidon forms the 
basis of his phenomenological interpretation of Aristotle's report that for Plato 
and the Platonists the eide were in some sense numbers (see Met. A.6.987b, 
A.8.1073a, M.8.1084a, N.3.1090b, and Phys. 3.6.206b). The phenomenological 
nature of this account has its basis, as mentioned earlier, in Husserl's account 
of the non-predicative collective unity of number (Anzahl). 

Crucial to Klein's interpretation are the portions of Aristotle's Metaphysics 
(Books A, M, and N) that zero in on the whole-part structure of number behind 
Plato's account of the common unity responsible for the unity of a multitude 
that is constitutive of the participation problem. The capital instance of this, 
on Klein's view, is the unity of the whole of the genos Being, which is common 
to the gene Motion and Rest without being identical with them. On Klein's 
view, the zeal with which Aristotle criticizes what he reports is the Platonic 
thesis that the forms are in some sense numbers signals both the importance 
of the whole-part structure of number in Plato's philosophy and Aristotle's 
rejection of it as a suitable account of the mode of being of the forms. 


4 Husserl’s Doctrine of Intentionality as the Fullest Expression of the 
Cartesian Separation of Pure Concepts and Intuition 


According to Klein, the seventeenth-century presupposition guiding Husserl's 
account of intentionality concerns the Cartesian separation of pure concepts 
from intuition. This separation reaches its fullest expression in Husserl's phe- 
nomenological doctrine of intentionality. Husserl's notion of an intuitively 
"empty" conscious intention that nevertheless somehow predelineates the 
conditions of its intuitive "fulfillment" in an intentional object transcendent 
to that empty intention presupposes precisely the epistemological separa- 
tion between the mind's pure concepts and intuition that is constitutive of 
Cartesian science. Significantly, Husserl initially encountered this separation 
in his first work, the Philosophy of Arithmetic, in the course of his search for 
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the intuitive referent proper to the symbolic concept of number in universal 
arithmetic. On Klein’s view, this was neither an accident nor an indication of 
Husserl’s direct influence by Descartes. Rather, it was the direct consequence 
of two presuppositions, one mathematical and the other philosophical. The 
mathematical presupposition, which Husserl took over from his mathematical 
teacher Karl Weierstrass, is that the symbolic numbers of universal analysis 
originate from and therefore ultimately refer to numbers in the proper sense. 
The philosophical presupposition, which he took over from his philosophical 
teacher, Franz Brentano, is that symbolic presentations (Vorstellungen) are sur- 
rogates for authentic presentations. The fact that Husserl abandoned both of 
these presuppositions even before finishing that first work (see Willard 1980; 
see also Hopkins 2011, Ch. 13), because he soon discovered that neither descrip- 
tive psychology nor logic could discover in the indeterminacy of the unity of 
symbolic numbers a reference to the whole-part unity of determinate num- 
bers, does not detract from the lasting influence of the schema behind it on 
Husserl’s concept of intentionality, the central notion of his thought. In partic- 
ular, its two crucial notions are at play in Husserl's doctrine of intentionality. 
On the one hand, there is the idea that the meaning of indeterminate concepts 
that are divorced from intuition is nevertheless something that originates in 
some intuition. On the other hand, there is the idea that somehow inseparable 
from the consciousness of those concepts there is a reference that predelin- 
eates or otherwise articulates the rules that govern the conditions for recogniz- 
ing in intuition their non-conceptual referent. 

Now even though Husserl eventually extended the notion of “empty inten- 
tion" beyond the realm of signitive meaning and therefore beyond the realm 
of his original encounter with it in mathematically symbolic meaning, he nev- 
ertheless retained the idea that all empty intentions somehow predelineate, 
as it were, the rules for their fulfillment in the intuition of their intentional 
objects. On Klein's view this is problematic, because the source of the original 
predelineation is the syntactical "rules of the game" governing the meaningful 
combination of mathematical symbols. These rules, or better, their normative 
structure, have their basis in the symbolic techniques of calculation consti- 
tutive of modern mathematics. The intentional object realized by the correct 
application of the calculative norms is therefore a mathematical construction, 
indeed, a formalized mathematical construction. In Husserl's mature phenom- 
enological terminology, the mathematically formalized intentional object is 
characterized as “formal-ontological, in the precise sense of it being empty of 
any material ontological content. Husserl captures its objective indeterminacy 
succinctly with the term he uses to designate it, Etwas überhaupt (something 
in general). 
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5 Husserl's Problematical Extension of the Normative Character of 
Empty Intentions beyond the Signitively Symbolic 


According to Klein, Husserl in effect extends normative referentiality beyond 
syntactically determined symbolic empty intentions. Husserl does so by 
extending the characterization of the phenomenologically peculiar “con- 
sciousness of” proper to any empty intention to include empty intentions 
that are not intrinsically signitive. Thus, in addition to empty intentions that 
syntactically predelineate the conditions for the intuitive givenness (in cate- 
gorial acts of fulfilment) of its intentional object, such as formal-logical prop- 
ositions, perception, memory, imagination, etc., are likewise characterized 
by Husserl as having moments of empty intentions. For Klein, this extension 
of the normative beyond the syntactical is problematical, both in-itself phe- 
nomenologically and in the case of Heidegger’s use of Husserl’s formulation 
of intentionality as the guiding hermeneutical clue for interpreting Aristotle. 
What is in-itself phenomenologically problematical is that the extension 
overdetermines the “consciousness of” moment of intentional directness in 
modes of intentionality that are not rule-governed, e.g., perceptual, memorial, 
imaginative, and temporal modes of intentionality. What is hermeneutically 
problematical is that the conceptuality behind this overdetermination belongs 
to a distinctively modern mode of cognition, namely, the rule-governed sym- 
bolic cognition operative in modern mathematics. This fact, therefore, makes 
Husserl’s notion of intentionality and the conceptuality behind it unsuitable 
as a guiding clue for interpreting pre-modern modes of cognition, like the 
ancient Greek, which know nothing of formalized symbolic cognition. Thus, a 
methodological protocol emerges in the phenomenological interpretation of 
ancient Greek philosophy, that of the hermeneutical unsuitability of Husserl's 
concept of intentionality as an interpretative guiding clue. 

Closely related to this methodological protocol is another one that Klein's 
research makes necessary. It concerns the unsuitability of attributing to ancient 
Greek ontology—or otherwise characterizing it in terms of—formal ontology 
and the object of that ontology, the the “something in general” (Etwas über- 
haupt). The ontological concept of an indeterminate object as well as the onto- 
logical cognition in which it is given presuppose the formalizing abstraction 
that makes symbolic numbers and algebraic operations on such numbers pos- 
sible. Because ancient Greek mathematics and philosophy presuppose objects 
whose being is determinate,’ it is an anachronism to interpret the beings 


3 According to Klein, Greek mathematics knows only two kinds of quantity: discrete (num- 
bers) and continuous (shapes), both of which are always determinate. Likewise, for him, the 
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investigated by their ontology in terms of the “something in general” as well as 
it is to characterize the character of ancient Greek ontology as “formal ontol- 
ogy- To do so, as Heidegger does with respect to both Plato's and Aristotle's 
ontology,* thus gives rise to the methodological protocol of the interpretative 
illegitimacy of characterizing ancient Greek ontology as an ontology whose 
object is the “something in general," that is, as a formal ontology. 


6 Summary and Transition 


By way of a summary, so far, I've argued that Jacob Klein's phenomenological 
interpretation of ancient Greek thought challenges the fundamental presup- 
positions behind Heidegger's phenomenological interpretation of Plato and 
Aristotle. Klein does so on the grounds that Heidegger's acknowledged guiding 
clue, Husserl's concept of categorial intentionality, is problematical. The prob- 
lem is two-fold. 

On the one hand, categorial intentionality privileges the whole-part struc- 
ture that is constitutive of the unity of the predicative logos that renders intel- 
ligible Aristotle's ontology of independent beings. This, according to Klein, is a 
problem when it comes to interpreting Plato's ontology, which Klein argues is 
based in the ontology of a plurality of beings that are foundationally insepara- 
ble from one another. Heidegger's guiding clue is therefore blind to the intel- 
ligibility of the non-predicative whole-part structure of the collective unity of 
the beings that are paradigmatic in Plato's ontology. 

On the other hand, sedimented in Husserl’s characterization of the “empty 
intention" moment of intentionality, as including a normative reference to the 


objects of Greek ontology always relate to determinate beings (in the case of Being) or are 
themselves determinate beings (in the case of the beings themselves). See Algebra (esp. ch. 
9). It is a major finding of Algebra that the generality of neither the methods of mathematics 
nor the eide of beings investigated by Dialectic and First Philosophy posit beings that are 
intrinsically general. See Algebra (esp. ch. u, C, 3). 

4 See for instance Heidegger's Sophist lectures, where Aristotle's research into Being is char- 
acterized as "the origin of what we today call formal ontology" (GA 19, 206/142), and logos is 
characterized as the guiding clue for explication of what is uncovered, "even if only the sheer 
something in general [Etwas überhaupt]" (225/155). In the same lecture course, Plato's prob- 
lem concerning the possibility of the being of logos pseudes is said to be resolved “by means 
of a formal-ontological consideration" (433/299), his reflection on the structure of the con- 
nection between word and meaning “is satisfied with the simple formal-ontological fact that 
to the word as word belongs that which is meant" (453/313), and Plato's account of the “logos 
as such, by its very structure, already co-says determinate moments of beings, determinate 
formal-ontological configurations" (515/356). 
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conditions for the intuitive fulfillment of its intentional object, is the schema 
of pure concepts separated from intuition that is constitutive of the symbolic 
cognition determinative of Cartesian science (the mathesis universalis). This 
presents a problem for interpreting ancient Greek ontology in general, since 
when fully developed, this schema gives rise to the notion of a formal ontol- 
ogy, whose formal object—the “something in general”—is materially indeter- 
minate in a way that no being in ancient Greek ontology ever was. 

These considerations gave rise to three methodological protocols for the 
phenomenological interpretation of ancient Greek thought, all related to 
overcoming the historical bias of the modern conceptuality inseparable from 
Husserl’s concept of intentionality. One, the privilege of the logical structure of 
the Aristotelian predication behind Husserl’s concept of categorial intention- 
ality shouldn't be taken as exemplary of the universal structure of the intelli- 
gibility of unity across all historical epochs, particularly when it comes to the 
whole-part intelligibility of unity for ancient Greek mathematical thought and 
Plato's ontology. Two, Husserlian intentionality should not be used as the guid- 
ing clue for interpreting ancient Greek ontology. And, three, characterizing 
the formality of ancient Greek ontology in terms of a formal ontology and its 
object, the “something in general,’ is illegitimate. 

With these protocols in place I turn now to a specimen of phenomenologi- 
cal interpretation, chosen for its relevance to phenomenology's original aspi- 
ration to be an eidetic science. It will focus on the Stranger's (who is a philos- 
opher) and Theaetetus' (who is a mathematician) discussion in Plato's Sophist 
(253d-e) of the three kinds of eidetic unity and of their opposite. 


7 253d, Immediate Context and Heidegger's Incomprehension 


The discussion of the three kinds of eidetic unity and their opposite in the 
Sophist is arguably the most important passage in that dialogue if not in the 
entire Platonic corpus, since what is at issue there is "the free man's [viz., the 
philosophers] knowledge" (Sph. 253c7), characterized as “dialectical knowl- 
edge" (Sph. 253d1).° Belonging to such knowledge is the ability “to distinguish 
according to kinds (gene) and to deem neither the same form (eidos) to be 
another nor another to be the same" (SpA. 253d2-3). Such knowledge is neces- 
sary to show which kinds mix with one another and which do not. Moreover, 
such knowledge is "especially" (Sph. 253c) necessary for finding out if those 
that mix are held together by other kinds “present throughout [dia panton]" 


5 Alltranslations of Plato and Aristotle are my own. 
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(Sph. 253c), and if for those that do not, where there are “separations,” there 
are kinds that are “the causes of division throughout the whole. In a highly 
complex passage, the Stranger then articulates the three kinds of eidetic unity, 
along with their opposite, that the one who has dialectical knowledge “dis- 
cerns distinctly enough" (Sph. 253d); knowledge of these is required for the one 
who seeks “to make his way with accounts” (Sph. 253b) to show correctly how 
some of the forms “fit” each other and how others do not accept each other. 
The passage may be broken down into four segments:® 


1 “a single form [mian idean] that is extended every way through many, 
each one of which is situated apart” (Sph. 253d6); 

2. "and many [forms], different from one another, that are embraced from 
without by a single [form]" (Sph. 253d7);“and, again,” 

3. “a single [form] running through many wholes [di’ holon pollon] that is 


assembled into a unity [or gathered into a one]” (Sph. 253d8); 
4. “and many [forms] that are separated off apart in every way" (Sph. 253d9). 
To know 1-4, which “belongs to dialectical knowledge" (Sph. 253d1), “is to know 
how to discern, according to kind (genos), where each is able to combine and 
where not” (Sph. 253e1). 

Regarding what Plato has the Stranger say here, Heidegger remarks, “I confess 
that I do not genuinely understand anything of this passage and that the indi- 
vidual propositions have in no way become clear to me, even after long study” 
(GA 19, 528/365). And he explicitly rejects as unjustifiable the traditional inter- 
pretation, which introduces “a distinction between genos and eidos, genus and 
species” (GA 19, 529/366), because “Plato does precisely not make this distinc- 
tion.” Klein attended Heidegger’s lecture course on the Sophist (winter semes- 
ter 1924-5) and most likely was present when Heidegger made this confession. 
Ten years later he published his Greek Mathematical Thought and the Origin of 
Algebra (henceforth Algebra), a large part of which reconstructs the arithmetical 
mathematical context of ancient Greek philosophy generally and the concept 
and being of mathematics’ most fundamental principle, number, together with 
the third kind of number (besides sensible and mathematical) Aristotle reports 
Plato distinguished, namely “eidetic number.’ (Arist., Met. A.6.987b, N.3.1090b.) 
Because, as we will see, it is precisely the distinction between the unity belonging 
to the whole-part structures of the related yet two different kinds of numbers— 
mathematical and eidetic—that is the key to interpreting Sophist, 253d-e, it is 
not too much of an exaggeration to say that since Klein’s Algebra establishes (for 
the first time in the literature) this difference, that work amounts to a fundamen- 
tally critical engagement of Heidegger's interpretation of Plato. 


6 These segments’ division and numbering of 253 d-e follows that of Gömez-Lobo (1977, 30). 
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8 Critical Review of Standard and Most Recent Interpretations 
of 253d 


Klein himself, however, did not explicitly interpret 253d. Thus, we will begin 
our phenomenological interpretation of this passage by considering briefly the 
arguments behind the traditional view alluded to by Heidegger, the definitive 
critique of that view recognized by the literature, and a recent attempt at a fresh 
interpretation. In the traditional interpretation inspired by Julius Stenzel, the 
passage is understood as an articulation of the method of definition by division 
demonstrated in the dialogue, based on the hierarchal division of classes from 
higher to lower, down to the infima species as the definiendum." Alphonso 
Gómez-Lobo's widely accepted critique of Stenzel's interpretation challenges 
the basic premise behind it, that the passage is an account of definition by divi- 
sion, and argues instead that the proper interpretative context of the passage 
is its anticipation of the discussion of the five greatest kinds together with the 
account of Not-Being that follows it.® Mitchell Miller's recent reading (Miller 
2016) of the passage departs from these interpretations by rejecting the view 
that any of its statements refer to collection and arguing against the division of 
the pairs of statements as referring to Being (statements 1 and 2) and Not-Being 
respectively (statements 3 and 4); instead, he suggests, we need to take the 
broader context of the trilogy, namely the connection between the aporetic 
ending of the Theaetetus and the content of the Sophist. That context permits 
each pair of statements to be seen as laying out an eidetic field traced by the 
division of a kind in the service of its definition. The first pair presents non- 
bifurcatory division's resolution of a kind into its elemental subkinds and the 
second pair presents bifurcatory division's partitioning of many wholes until 
"the one that contains the definiendum" (Miller 2016, 346) is found. 

From a phenomenological point of view, several things stand out in light of 
these interpretations. First off, as Gómez-Lobo observed, there's no mention 
of definition by division in either the passage or the text leading up to it. The 
immediate context of the passage is the mixing and non-mixing of kinds, and 
the agreement between the philosopher and mathematician that the ability to 


7 In Julius Stenzel’s classical articulation of this interpretation, set out in Stenzel (1917), state- 
ments 1-4 compose as it were a pyramid of classes (104), from higher to lower. One of the five 
greatest kinds, the Other (105), provides the form of unity articulated in statement 1, while 
statement 2 refers to collected forms (103) and 3 and 4 to divided forms. 

8 Gómez-Lobo finds nothing in the passage to support the claim that the method of division, 
involving two operations (ascent and decent) and defined forms, is at issue in it, since in it 
the “Dialectician simply 'discerns clearly’ (Cornford) four items" (35). 
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show correctly which mix and which do not requires some kind of knowledge. 
Indeed, it is singled out that knowledge is required especially if one intends 
to show whether there are some kinds that hold those that mix together and 
other kinds that are responsible for the “separations” (dihaireseis) (Sph. 253c3) 
of those that do not. Of course, definition by division presupposes the abil- 
ity to show correctly what kinds mix and what kinds do not, and because of 
this the knowledge in question here is indeed directly relevant to definition 
by division. However, that the relevance here is not exclusively tied to defini- 
tion can be seen with the realization that definition by division—as it is pre- 
sented in both the Sophist and the Statesman—in no way requires finding out 
if there are kinds that are responsible for the mixing and non-mixing of kinds. 
The sought-after kinds in question here are clearly the greatest kinds investi- 
gated by the philosopher and mathematician shortly after 253d—e. The ability, 
then, that belongs to dialectical knowledge, to divide kinds in a manner that 
doesn't confuse the same form with another or another with the same, would 
appear to embrace both definition by division and the account of the kinds 
responsible for the combination and non-combination of forms. Significantly, 
the knowledge in question here would, "perhaps" (SpA. 253c), as the mathema- 
tician puts it, be “nearly equal in size to the greatest." 

This, then, I submit is the proper immediate context for what is articulated 
in our passage, namely, the knowledge necessary for definition by the division 
of forms and for an account of the kinds that are responsible for the combina- 
tion and separation of the forms at issue in definition by division. Its proximity 
to the greatest knowledge, arguably that of the idea of the Good, signals the 
nearly supreme significance of our passage and of course raises the question 
why its author would present it in a way that is so obscure, indeed, why, per- 
haps, it “is made deliberately" (Notomi 2001, 235) so. But is it really so obscure? 
If we take Miller's path-breaking suggestion that there is a broader context that 
must be taken into account to make manifest what our passage articulates, 
namely the connection between the aporetic ending of the Theaetetus and the 
content of the Sophist (Miller 2016, 321), and grant that the knowledge of kinds 
at issue in the passage concerns both (a) their combination and separation 
discerned in definition by division and (b) the finding out whether there are 
other kinds responsible for the combination and separation of kinds articu- 
lated by definition by division, the obscurity of the passage lifts like a veil. Or 
so I want to argue. That is, I want to argue that there's a paradigmatic aporia 
in the Theaetetus that the Sophist engages, and that our passage is crucial for 
that engagement. My argument will be guided by the methodological proto- 
cols extracted above from Klein's general approach to the interpretation of 
ancient Greek philosophy together with his phenomenological reconstruction 
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of the significance of the Sophist’s account of the five greatest kinds for Plato’s 
ontology. My argument will proceed in three stages. First, I will show that the 
aporiai in the Theaetetus have their basis in what, from the standpoint of nat- 
ural predication, is the paradoxical collective unity that structures mathemat- 
ical numbers, and the peculiar whole-part relationship entailed by collective 
unity. Second, I will show that Klein’s phenomenological interpretation of 
the greatest kinds (Sph. 254b-258c) resolves the mathematical aporiai in the 
Theaetetus, while at the same time giving rise to ontological aporiai. Third and 
finally, I show that the structure of the latter is anticipated in 253d-e and thus 
demonstrate, following Klein's lead, that pace Heidegger's reading, the kinds 
of eidetic unity and their opposite articulated in the latter passage are not 
incomprehensible. 

The paradigmatic aporia in the last part of the Theaetetus (201c-210b), 
following Klein, can thus be seen to be manifest in the whole-part relation- 
ship between “whole” (holon), "all" (pan), and "all of something" (panta), as 
exemplified by the whole-part unity of number, which is engaged in by the 
Sophist's aporia about Being and its investigation of the eidetic whole-part uni- 
ties brought about by the five greatest kinds. And our passage from the Sophist 
is crucial to that engagement, as it lays out the three structures of whole-part 
unity, together with the absence of any kind of whole-part unity, that the one 
who has dialectical knowledge can discern. Or better, can discern “distinctly 
enough" to be able to make arguments about the definitions of kinds, as well as 
arguments about the other kinds that are responsible for the combination and 
separation of the kinds articulated by those definitions. 


9 The Aporia of the Relation of ‘Whole’ (Holon) and ‘All’ (Pan), and 
All’ and All of Something’ (Panta) 


The aporia in the Theaetetus concerns Socrates' return dream for Theaetetus' 
dream that only things of which there is a /ogos are intelligible (episteta) (Tht. 
201c-d), so that knowledge is an opinion accompanied by a true account 
(alethes logos), while those things of which there's no /ogos are not intelligi- 
ble (ouk episteta). The core of the aporia concerns the stipulation that only 
a compound (syllabe) can be articulated, because, beyond being named and 
perceived, what is non-compounded is intrinsically without parts and there- 
fore cannot admit attributes like “to be" (Tht. 205c) or “this.” Only that which 
is made up of more than one part and therefore compounded presumably 
admits a logos that can bring together or hold distinct those parts, that is, artic- 
ulate them. This stipulation, however, invites the question of the being of the 
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compound, specifically, of the precise nature of its relation to the parts that 
compose it. Is the compound, as “a single form that comes out of each and 
every [of its parts] when they are fitted together” (Tht. 204a), something with- 
out parts, because for “a thing of which there are parts, it's necessary for the 
whole [holon] of it to be all the parts [ta panta mere]" (204a); or is “the whole 
that has come into being out of the parts ... also some one form, different from 
all the parts?" And, if the latter, does this mean that the whole in its being is “a 
single indivisible form" (Tht. 205c)? Formulated in this way, the question about 
the being of the compound comes down to the question whether the all (pan) 
of the compound, in the sense of the totality of all its parts (ta panta mere), is 
the same as the whole of the compound, or whether the whole is something 
different from the parts. 

Either way the question of the being of the compound is answered, the 
stipulation that only it can be articulated proves unfounded. On the one 
hand, if the being of the whole of the compound is different from the being 
of the all, then the compound doesn't have parts that can be articulated. On 
the other hand, if the being of the compound is the same as the parts, it 
would be “knowable” in the same way, which is to say, unintelligible, because 
beyond being named and perceived, there couldn't be any other articulation 
of it. Moreover, if the compound were a single indivisible form, that would 
mean it has “fallen into the same form as the element [part]”? (Tht. 205d) 
and being without parts it would be incapable of being articulated and thus 
unintelligible. 


10 The Whole-Part Structure of Number as a Way Out of the Aporia of 
Whole, All, and All of Something 


On Klein's view, it's significant that the aporia here is caused by a philoso- 
pher trying to convince a mathematician of the falsity of his opinion that 
the whole and all are different (Tht. 204b). The significance is twofold. First, 
the mathematician is in possession of the knowledge capable of articulat- 
ing the truth of his opinion. Secondly, he doesn't do so because he accepts 
the philosopher's formulation of the mutually exclusive possibilities of the 
unitary relation between a whole and its parts: either the whole and the 
parts are the same, such that no difference between them is manifest, or 


9 “Elements” (stoikheia) are explicitly identified as “parts” (mere) in Socrates' and Theaetetus' 
discussion (Tht. 205b). 
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they're different, such that there is manifestly nothing in common between 
them. But there’s a third alternative, as we’ve seen from our discussion of 
Klein's account of the collective unity structure of number, namely that the 
whole unifies its parts without thereby becoming partitioned in any one of 
them and without being the same as all of them (panta), such that the parts 
belong to the whole without the whole being the same as the parts, either 
singly or all together. 

Socrates, in fact, exhibits just such a whole-part unity with his example of 
the number six (Tht. 204c). The number six for ancient Greek mathematics is 
the first “perfect” or, better, “complete” (teleios) number, and this is not only 
something Theaetetus would have known, but it is also likely that he was the 
discoverer of the form (eidos) of such numbers.!? This form, referred to in the 
definition of a complete number, encompasses all numbers that are the same 
as the sum of their proper parts, where proper part is understood as a measure 
of the number (Eucl., 7, def. 23). In the case of the number six, the parts that 
measure it are one, two, and three, which added together are six. Thus, when 
six is expressed mathematically as the first complete number, it is manifestly 
false that all of it (pan) is the same as all its parts (ta panta mere) (Acerbi 2005, 
329). This is the case because, as Socrates' example makes clear, albeit without 
using the term, the parts of six also include four and five, in accordance with 
the ancient Greek mathematical conception of number as an assemblage of 
units, from which it follows that each number includes as its parts all the num- 
bers before it (Acerbi 2005, 328), which, in the context of complete numbers, 
is to say its incomplete parts. 

In the case of any number, moreover, it is also false that "all of it" is the same 
as “all its parts,” because each of these parts is manifestly different from the 
unity of each number as a "whole." This can be seen beginning with the first 
number recognized by ancient Greek mathematics, two, the unity of which is 
not the same as its parts, because each of these parts, as a unit (monas) in a 
multitude, is exactly not two but one. Only both together, as encompassed by 
the whole of the dyad, are they what neither is separately, namely the number 
(arithmos) two. Or rather, this is the form of number according to what Plato 
said, if, following Klein, Plato's view of the unity of number is disentangled 
from Aristotle's critique of it (See Algebra, chapter 6. See also, Hopkins 2011, 
ch. 19). 


10 For all these points, see Acerbi (2005). 
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n Aporia of the Dream Stipulation that the Intelligibility of 
Knowledge is Correct Opinion Together with an Articulation 


The discussion in the Theaetetus (or any other dialogue) does not explicitly 
pursue this line of thought," although we'll see shortly that a crucial aspect 
of the whole-part structure of number reconstructed here is made manifest 
in the Sophist’s discussion of the community (koinönia) of the kinds Being, 
Motion, and Rest. Rather, the aporia of the unintelligibility of whole and parts 
that emerges when their relation is formulated either in terms of being the 
same or different, leads to the rejection of the dream's claim that *a compound 
is knowable and speakable and an element [part] is the opposite" (Tht. 205e). 
The response to this rejection leads to the final formulation of the articula- 
tion of correct opinion at issue in knowledge, in terms of an articulation of "in 
what respect the thing in question differs from all things" (Tht. 208c). However, 
this stipulation, too, ends in aporia, as it presupposes the bifurcation of artic- 
ulation into two kinds: one that articulates what each thing has in common 
with other things and the other that articulates "the difference of each thing 
by which it differs from everything else" (Tht. 208d). Therefore, because correct 
opinion is shown to “be about the differentness of each thing, too" (Tht. 209d), 
the requirement that intelligible things involve a correct opinion along with an 
articulation of the difference of something from everything else turns out to be 
"completely ridiculous" (ibid.). Correct opinion, then, already involves an artic- 
ulation of something, or, more precisely, of the whole and parts of something, 
in terms of its commonness and differentness. And this involvement brings 
us back to and points a way out of the first aporia, which was made mani- 
fest by the philosopher trying to convince the mathematician that the unity of 
whole-part structures requires either that the whole and parts are completely 
the same or completely different. This last aporia, that is, that correct opinion 
must already involve an articulation of something in terms of commonness 
and difference, makes manifest in a perceptual compound the unity of a whole 
wherein its parts are both the same and different. Theaetetus' body parts are 
something that he shares with other humans, while his snub nose and bug eyes 
(Tht. 209c) are different from everybody else's (including Socrates' snub nose 
and bug eyes). As was mentioned, the third possibility regarding the relation 
of the whole and parts in their unity allows for precisely this coexistence of 
what is common and different in the unity of a whole and its parts. Specifically, 
in the case of number, we saw that the whole unifies the parts without being 


11 Although Hp. Mai. (300a-302b) comes close. 
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partitioned in them and therefore saw that the whole in this case is something 
that its parts have in common while yet remaining different both singly and 
all-together from it. 

The coexistence in the unity belonging to a whole of what is common or the 
same and what is different is a major issue in the Sophist, as is the relationship 
between number and Being. The concluding aporias in the Theaetetus thus 
arguably provide a general context for the Sophist, 253d—e. However, beyond 
that, our passage snaps into focus if not clarity when read in terms of the par- 
adigmatic aporia in the Theaetetus concerning the unity of a whole and its 
parts. Indeed, it does so when we are mindful that this aporia is unfolded in 
the Theaetetus in terms of the problem of such unity in number in logos, and 
in perception. In other words, the aporia of the unity of a whole and its parts 
is presented in the Theaetetus in terms of the aporia of the different kinds of 
unity at issue in number, logos, and sensible being. Of course, missing from this 
mix is the problem of unity belonging to the whole-part composition of Being 
that is central to the Sophist, but even here we will see that the paradigmatic 
aporia in the Theaetetus provides its crucial context. Before turning briefly to 
this last problem, however, I want to highlight the first aspect of our passage 
that snaps into focus when the specifics of its context in the Theaetetus are 
brought to bear on it. As we've seen, in the Theaetetus the problem of knowl- 
edge is framed in terms of its precondition, namely correct opinion. And, with 
the exception of sensible being, the basic unit of the whole-part unity articu- 
lated by correct opinion is non-relational, in the precise sense that the unity of 
whole and parts in both number and the compound does not refer to anything 
other than their respective wholes—number and syllable—in its composi- 
tion. Looking to our passage, we see the exact same thing: each of the three 
kinds of unity articulated in 1-3 is composed on the basis of its single form's 
manner of composing its many parts. 


12 The Aporia of Being in the Sophist: Being is Not a Third Kind 


Turning now to the aporia of Being presented in the Sophist, from Klein’s phe- 
nomenological perspective it’s important to track its appearance in what both 
the philosopher and mathematician say, in what appears when their words are 
taken together. The philosopher begins by making the mathematician say that 
“Rest and Motion” (Sph. 250a) are “most contrary to one another,” which elicits 
the mathematicians agreement. The philosopher then makes the mathemati- 
cian claim “at least: that both and each of them alike are [einai], to which the 
mathematician also agrees; and he agrees as well with the philosopher that 
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in claiming this he does not mean either “that both and each of them are in 
motion” (Sph. 250b) or “that both of them are at rest” when he says, “they both 
are." The philosopher then suggests that the mathematician posits “Being [to 
on] as some third thing in the soul beyond these, as if Rest and Motion were 
embraced by it" in such a way that, "through taking them together and focusing 
on the community of their beinghood [ousias koinonian |," he says "that both 
of them are,’ and the mathematician replies “we truly do seem to divine that 
Being is some third thing, whenever we say that Rest and Motion are.” 

The philosopher then draws the following implications from what the 
mathematician has agreed to say and to claim, implications that the philoso- 
pher then calls into question: that "Being is not Motion and Rest both together 
but something other than these" (SpA. 250c), such that "according to its own 
nature, Being is neither at rest nor in motion." The philosopher signals that he 
is in fact about to call this into question, that is, call into question that Being 
is a third thing in the soul beyond Motion and Rest, by posing the question 
where "the man who wants to establish something clear about it [Being] for 
himself [can] still turn his thought [dianoian]” (ibid.); and when the mathema- 
tician professes not to know the answer to this, he proceeds to say that "there's 
nowhere he can still turn easily" (SpA. 250d), because “if something isn't in 
motion, how is not at rest? Or again, how is that which is in no way at rest not 
in motion?" Noting that if, as they've agreed, "Being has now come to light 
for us outside both of these," the philosopher then asks the mathematician "Is 
that possible?"—to which the mathematician replies, "It's the most impossible 
thing of all"? 


12 X Miller's recent discussion endorses Theaetetus’ agreement with the Stranger's initial sug- 
gestion that he posits Being as a "third" beyond both Motion and Rest (Miller 2016, 348). 
He does so on the ground that because Motion and Rest are complete contraries, "the 
being of the one must be thought as independent of the being of the other, with neither 
in any way constitutive of the other" Each, then, in their independence from the other, 
is “a case of Being" (348) according to Miller, while “Being itself, on the other hand, is 
one and the same.” In order to account for “its internal unity and the way it is common 
to both Motion and Rest,’ Miller holds, then, that “it [Being] must be thought as ‘a third’ 
(triton ti) that is ‘beyond’ (para, 250b7) Motion and Rest while they must be thought as 
‘embraced by it’ from ‘outside them both’ " (ibid.). Miller's acceptance of Theaetetus' ini- 
tial assent to the Stranger's suggestion that Being is a third (kind) beyond Motion and 
Rest hinges on his notion that each of these is “a case Being,” insofar as each of them 
“are.” However, in light of the agreement later in the passage between Theaetetus and the 
Stranger that it is “the most impossible thing of all" for something to be without in any 
way being in motion or at rest, being a "case" of Being, assuming that what is meant by this 
is something that shares in what something else is, would entail that the case of Being is 
something that is characterized by both Motion and Rest. This is to recognize that while 
what Being has in common with Motion and Rest cannot be constituted by any quality 
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The aporia that emerges from this exchange is that when Motion, Rest, and 
Being are counted, Being is posited as a third thing, other than both Motion 
and Rest, which is supremely impossible, because what is either is in motion 
or is at rest. I follow Klein’s phenomenological analysis of this aporia, which as 
mentioned is based on a reconstruction of the concept and being of the ancient 
Greek arithmos, together with an interpretation of Aristotle’s account in the 
Metaphysics of the Platonists and Plato himself seeing the forms as numbers.'? 
As touched upon above, the upshot of this analysis is that the concept of number, 


or qualities that Motion qua Motion and Rest qua Rest share with each other, given their 
opposition, Being nevertheless can exhibit something common with Motion and Rest 
insofar as both together in their opposition must be thought to compose it. Thus, neither 
Motion nor Rest independently of the other can possibly be thought of as being a “case” 
of Being, because Being is precisely both of them. Because of this, neither one, Motion, 
or Rest, "are situated apart,’ as both are only when they are together. This is why they 
must be thought to be embraced by Being “from outside them both,” since, if Being were 
internal to Motion and Rest, they would not be two but one, which is impossible. See the 
discussion of Statement 2 for further elaboration of this last point. 

'" (1931, 289), the first in the phe- 

nomenological tradition, arrived at the conclusion that that “rather nebulous term" should 


ae 


13 Oskar Becker's investigation of Plato’s “ ‘ideal number 
idea-number"" because his interpretive efforts establish “that an eide- 
tikos arithmos is nothing other than a number of ideas (eidon arithmos).” Becker estab- 
lishes that “the expression ho arithmos ho ton eidon ... is none other than the common 


be replaced with 


expression for a named number (‘a number of ideas, just as a ‘number of sheep’ or ‘dogs’)” 
(282). More explicitly, “ho arithmos ho ton eidon means nothing other than ‘a definite 
amount [(An-) Zahl] of ideas, i.e., a concrete [benannte] number with the designation 
idea, an ordered multitude [Menge] or multiplicity of ideas—thus a number whose units 
(monades) are ideas. (Thus, of all things, not: one number = one determinate idea!)” (283). 

Regarding the unity of the Greek number in its non-ideal (Platonic) and presumably 
mathematical sense, Becker holds that even in Aristotle “arithmos still bears a sense that 
is strange, figurative, and ‘archaic’ to us” (285). Specifically, Becker characterizes the “uni- 
tariness" (286) of the “whole” of arithmos "apart from the elements (the units)" as a num- 
ber formation “with a certain intuitive ‘dimension’ [gewissen anschaulichen ‘Umfang’), 
which nonetheless is not nearly as universal as that of our concept of quantity ... —the 
modern concept of number that is neutrally applicable to everything.” Becker continues, 
"thus, ho arithmos tou plethous pas, the entire (whole) number of the multitude [Menge] 
or multiplicity [Vielheit] —not 'all numbers of the set' [Menge], i.e., all that somehow 
occur in the whole structure!—does not represent a ‘cardinal number’ [Anzhal] in our 
contemporary sense, but rather a much more figural sense, in which the articulation 
(structure) of all parts is strictly determined throughout the whole." 

Becker appeals to the "intuitive dimension" of the figural quality of the whole of arith- 
mos rather than to the phenomenological structure of collective unity, because his inter- 
pretation of this point follows Stenzel's interpretation, which stresses the Greek number's 
"intuitiveness" (Anschaulichkeit) and “figure-like nature” (das Gestalthafte). Klein raises 
a fundamental objection "against stressing the intuitive’ character of the arithmos-con- 
cept, namely that it arises from a point of view whose criteria are taken not from Greek, 
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which in the Greek context means its form (eidos), is that of the whole-part unity 
(or being one) of a multitude of homogenous indivisible units (monades). 

The mathematical being of this form, which was investigated by theoret- 
ical arithmetic, concerned what is responsible for the number's whole-part 
unity. For our purposes, only the two most fundamental forms of number need 
concern us, the Odd and the Even. These forms divide the whole-part unities 
of numbered multitudes into those that are divisible by two and those that 
when divided by two have a unit left over. In contrast to the mathematical 
being of number, the philosophical being of the form of number, or better, 
Plato's account of its philosophical being, as discussed above, articulates the 
irreducibility of the unity of the number as a whole to any of its parts, taken 
singly or as a totality. And it is precisely this mode of being that Klein argues, 
compellingly on my view, the aporia of Being, Motion, and Rest makes man- 
ifest, save one important difference. That difference concerns both the parts 
of the respective numbers and the relation of the whole to its parts. The units 
of mathematical numbers are comparable, as they are identical and therefore 
homogeneous, while those of eidetic numbers are “incomparable” (asym- 
bletoi) (Arist., Met. M.1080a20), meaning that despite their unity as parts they 
are not identical and therefore exhibit different kinds (gene). In the case of the 
"seeming" triad of Being, Motion, and Rest, when seen as a number, that is, an 
eidetic number, the parts of the whole in question, which is to say, the parts of 
Being as a whole, are unlike the parts of the whole in question in a mathemat- 
ical number. Whereas the whole of the number two cannot be predicated of 
its parts, that is, the single units that this whole composes as a unity, without 
being partitioned in them, the whole of Being necessarily has to be partitioned 
in its parts, Motion and Rest, albeit not exclusively. That is, both Motion and 
Rest are, without either exclusively coinciding with Being; if either were exclu- 
sively Being, then either all things would be at rest, if Rest exclusively is, or 
in motion, if Motion exclusively is. On the contrary, Being only is when both 
together are, despite their difference and indeed opposition. This is why the 
kinds Being, Motion, and Rest cannot, strictly speaking, be counted. Counting 
them brings with it the presupposition that what is counted are homogeneous 


but from modern, symbolic, mathematics" (Algebra, 66/63). This is the case, as we've seen 
above, because for Klein intuition as an independent cognitive function first emerges 
as an epiphenomenon in relation to the pure, world-less conceptuality of the symbolic 
number concept. Thus, Klein maintains that Becker, "in general" (ibid., 62) and "especially 
in the interpretation of the arithmoi eidetikoi, is guided after all by our [symbolic] num- 
ber concept [Zahlbegriff], which has a totally different structure" (ibid.). That said, Klein 
credits Becker with having pointed out “the central significance of the ‘monads’ for an 
understanding of the Platonic doctrine of the so-called ‘ideal numbers’ " (ibid.). 
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units, such that Motion would be one, Rest another one (two), and Being a 
third one. Thought, however, has to concede that Being, rather, is not a third 
thing but precisely just is Motion and Rest, both together.!? 


14 Filip Karfik’s account of the aporia of Being, Motion, and Rest and its resolution in in 
Plato's Sophist in Karfik (2011), presents a two-fold challenge to Klein’s phenomenological 
account of it presented here. On the one hand, Karfik maintains that the addition of the 
Same and the Other to the greatest kinds (256c-d) resolves the aporia of Being, Motion, 
and Rest discussed here. The introduction of the gené of the Same and the Other estab- 
lishes that Being only is when there is a reciprocal koinönia between Being, the Same, and 
the Other. Being therefore participates in the Same insofar as it is identical with itself 
and in the Other insofar as it is different from all other eidé and gené, while the Same and 
the Other participate in Being insofar as each are. The koinonia of Rest and Motion with 
Being, on the other hand, however, is not reciprocal. Hence, while Motion and Rest par- 
ticipate in Being, Being does not participate in Motion and Rest. Being therefore is not the 
unity of Motion and Rest, as it has nothing in common with them. Thus, on Karfik’s view, 
the earlier aporia presented by the relation of Being, Motion, and Rest is resolved with 
the dialectical recognition that Motion and Rest are not proper parts of the genos Being 
as a whole. The genos Being, therefore, neither moves nor is at rest because it does not 
participate in Motion and Rest, just as Motion and Rest, despite their status as the gené 
responsible for the intelligibility of the movement and rest of non-intelligible beings, like- 
wise themselves—as intelligibles—neither move nor are at rest. 

Karfik’s reading, then, makes the case that the gené Motion and Rest not only are 
not parts of Being, but that they themselves, respectively, neither move nor are at rest. 
Moreover, because Being and the Same and the Other do not participate in Motion and 
Rest, the intelligible beings neither move nor rest. Moving and resting, therefore, are the 
exclusive pathe of non-intelligible beings. The gené of the Same and the Other and not 
Rest and Motion, are therefore responsible for intelligibility of the megista gené (and 
indeed all gene and eide) as discernable identities that are—at the same time—different 
from one another. From the standpoint of Klein’s phenomenological account of the meg- 
ista gene, Karfik’s provocative account hinges, above all, on the community of the Same 
and Other with Being. However, also from this standpoint, three obstacles stand in the 
way of Motion and Rest not being recognized as parts of Being. One, there is the agree- 
ment between the Stranger and Theaetetus at 250d that, “the most impossible thing of all” 
is that Being is outside of Rest and Motion. Two, there is the claim made at 253c that dia- 
lectical knowledge has the power not just to discern which gené mix with each other and 
which do not, without mistaking the same for the other and the other for the same, but 
also to discern whether some gené, which are “present throughout,” are responsible for 
holding others together, while other kinds are the causes (aitia) of divisions throughout 
the whole. And, three, there is the Stranger’s statement at 256e that, with respect to each 
of the eide, “Being is many (poly), while Not-Being is unlimited (apeiron) in multitude.” 

The first obstacle presents difficulties for the claim that the introduction of the Same 
and the Other resolves the paradox of Being’s relation to Motion and Rest, as the text 
appears to rule out dissociating Being from Motion and Rest. The second obstacle antici- 
pates the dialectical discernment of gene that, being responsible for unifying and dividing 
wholes, are therefore more fundamental than those that are unified and separated. The 
Same and the Other appear to be just such gené, with the Same being responsible for the 
unity of any whole and the Other being responsible for the being other than another— 
which is to say, multitude—of the parts of any whole. Finally, there is the pointed contrast 
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between the multitudes of Being and Not-Being. That of Not-Being is unlimited because 
it is shown to be not the opposite of Being but rather what is other than Being. Because 
the being of every eidos (and genos) is other than all the other eide (and gene), the eidos 
(Sph. 258c) of Not-Being is the cause of the unlimited multitude of intelligible beings, 
insofar as each is other than all the others. The genos Being, however, while other than 
every other intelligible being, is not other than the gene Motion and Rest taken together, 
as it encompasses these without being the same as either one. Thus, the unity of being 
in question here does not presuppose that Being has something in common with Motion 
and Rest, but rather that Being is precisely both heterogeneous gené—Motion and Rest— 
together. Thus, because Being as a whole includes Motion and Rest, they both belong to 
Being notwithstanding the state of affairs that neither has anything in common with it 
and therefore neither can be predicated of it. As a consequence, there is a limit to the 
intelligible beings that Being is other than as an intelligible being. This is apparently why 
Being—in contrast to Not-Being—is many but not unlimited in multitude. 

These obstacles to Karfik’s account of the resolution of the aporia of Being, Motion, and 
Rest presuppose Klein's phenomenological presentation of the megista gene in terms of the 
koinonia of a heterogeneous—which is to say, non-mathematical—multitude. That is, they 
presuppose Klein’s reconstruction of the eidetic numbers that Aristotle refers to in his cri- 
tique of the Platonic ontology of number. There is, of course, a major textual obstacle to the 
main conclusion that Klein's account draws from this reconstruction, in which the “number” 
of the community of the gene Being, Motion, and Rest is not mathematical and therefore 
cannot be “three,” from which it follows for Klein that Being is not a third genos, apart from 
the gene of Motion and Rest. And that’s the text at 254d where the Stranger says, "Then these 
come to be three.” Klein's interpretation attempts to save the phenomenon of the un-count- 
ability of the megista gene that the text here is apparently in conflict with, by appealing to 
the drama of the Stranger's dialogue with Theaetetus that is manifest in the text. Klein does 
so by interpreting the Stranger's reference here to the number three—and a little latter his 
reference to the Other and the Same as the fourth and fifth gene and therefore five as their 
total number—as a philosopher's playful dissimulation with a mathematician who should 
know better, given that the mathematician had earlier embraced the impossibility of Being 
as a third thing, apart from Motion and Rest (Trilogy, 56.) Offsetting this textual obstacle, 
however, are two passages that seem to support Klein's presentation of the heterogeneity of 
the multitude composed by the megista gene. One is Sph.255e, where it appears the strong 
opposition between the kath’ hauto status of Being and the pros allo status of the Other 
breaks down, insofar as the Other is characterized as the nature and idea running through 
the other eide (see also Sph. 257d), while Being itself—as we've seen—is also said to be other 
in relation to the other eide.) This mixing, as it were, of the Same and the Other, with which 
Karfik points out there may be some problems (Karfik 2011 136), loses its problematical sta- 
tus when the multitude of intelligible beings is interpreted, as Klein does, as a multitude of 
heterogenous beings. As such, the whole of each intelligible being is both the same (kath 
auto) and different (pros allo), and it is so independent of any relation they may exhibit as a 
whole to other intelligible wholes. The other passage is Sph. 256b, where the Stranger offers 
that "even if Motion itself were in some way to have a share in Rest, it would not be absurd 
to call it resting" Karfik follows Cornford, et al., in maintaining there's a need to amend the 
text, because of the apparent obviousness with which this statement contradicts the abso- 
luteness of the opposition between Motion and Rest. But on Klein's interpretation, there 
isn't any contradiction in the case of the genos Motion—which is an intelligible being— 
sharing in the intelligible being of the genos Rest. This is the case, because the participation 
of one heterogenous intelligible being with another, on Klein's view, does not presuppose 
that they have something in common and, therefore, that the ‘unity’ of their community has 
a homogeneous basis. (See the interpretation of statement 2 below.) 
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13 The Three Kinds of Whole-Part Unity and the Absence of Whole- 
Part Unity Manifest in Sophist 253d-e 


Returning now to the passage 253d-e, we can illuminate it as follows. Statement 
1, “a single form that is extended every way through many, each of which is 
situated apart,’ articulates the basic whole-part unity of any multitude com- 
posed of homogeneous parts, regardless of whether that multitude is sensi- 
ble or intelligible. Thus, from the phenomenological perspective established 
by Klein, the argument that because our passage articulates the knowledge 
needed by the dialectician to distinguish forms, the “many” in all of its state- 
ments must refer exclusively to forms, is not convincing.'? The argument fails 
to convince because the sine qua non for the initial access to the forms is the 
capacity to distinguish their appearance from the appearance of the many sen- 
sible things for which their intelligible unity is responsible (See, e.g., Pl., Resp. 
5.476c-d). The parts of a homogeneous multitude must be arithmetically more 
than one. The minimal condition for this is that the parts—whether sensible 
or intelligible—are not just different or other than one another, as in the case 
of Motion and Rest, but that they are discrete, that is, situated apart. To be 
unified by the single form as a homogeneous part of its whole, however, that 
form must extend through each part in every way, without, of course being the 
same as it. 

Statement 2, “many [forms], different from one another, that are embraced 
from without by a single [form]," clearly articulates the unity of a multitude 
composed of heterogeneous parts. The least such multitude would be exhib- 
ited in the aporia of Being, Motion, and Rest. Being embraces, from the outside, 
Rest and Motion, which while different from one another, are not "situated 
apart," as are the parts articulated in Statement 1. If either were so situated, 


15 Natorp and more recently Sayre assume that the “many” here are "sensible objects" 
(Natorp 1921, 197-8/273) or "different things" (Sayre 2006, 43). As we've seen, Stenzel 
questions this (n. 11), as he initially leaves the question "open" (Stenzel 1917, 99), but then 
subsequently takes "this meaning for granted" (103). Gómez-Lobo rejects "the view which 
sees material objects" (Gómez-Lobo 1977, 31) here, but oddly attributes precedence for 
this to Stenzel. Notomi (Notomi 2001, 236) and Miller also concur with—as Miller puts 
it—the view that "the Visitor takes forms or kinds as his proper objects, not sensibles" 
(Miller 2016, 339). From a phenomenological point of view, extending the scope of the 
many referred to in Statement 1 to a sensible multitude is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the view that it belongs to dialectical knowledge to have forms or kinds as its proper 
objects, because, clearly, the capacity to distinguish sensible beings from eidetic ones 
must be a part of such knowledge. Moreover, the sensible extension in the scope of the 
many likewise is not necessarily inconsistent with the view that the many referred to in 
Statement 1 may also refer to intelligible beings. 
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it would be capable of being what it is —Being—independently of the other, 
from which (as the aporia of Being makes clear) something impossible would 
follow: for Being would then be either exclusively Motion or exclusively Rest, 
and, hence, not composed of a multitude. If Being embraced them from the 
inside, they'd also cease to be a multitude, as they'd be one and not two.!® 
Statement 3, “a single [form] running through many wholes that is assem- 
bled into a unity [or gathered into a one], departs from the whole-part uni- 
ties articulated by 1 and 2, insofar as its parts are themselves whole-part uni- 
ties, unlike the parts in 1 and 2. The kind of unity articulated there would be, 


16 Cf. Sph. (243d), where the Stranger asks, in connection with the question whether those 
who say Being is hot and cold, whether they are saying Being is “a third besides these two 
... [for surely when you call the one or the other of the pair Being, you're not saying both 
similarly are,” since in that case “the pair would be pretty much one but not two.” 

17  Natorp equates “di’ holon pollon" at 25348 with “dia panton" at 253a (Natorp 1921, 197-8/ 
273), and therefore treats holon and panton as interchangeable. In this case, the refer- 
ence to holon in Statement 3 wouldn't necessarily signal a difference between the poly 
that composes the pantön and those in the first two Statements. Stenzel points out that 
“(t]he use of holon for panton is unlikely as early as Plato" (Stenzel, 100). But the stronger 
argument against this usage is the context provided by the Theaetetus, which, as we've 
shown above, displays the aporia, in the paradigmatic case of the whole-part being of 
arithmos, that occurs when holön and panton are not distinguished. From a phenome- 
nological standpoint, it's important to keep in mind that holön and pantön show up in 
both the Theaetetus and the Sophist in terms of the whole-part structure of multitudes. 
Likewise, it is important to keep in mind the necessity of distinguishing structurally holon 
and panton, to which the aporias in the Theaetetus point. Recall that for the whole-part 
structure of an arithmos to be intelligible, its whole must unify its parts without either 
partitioning itself in any one of them or being the same as all (panta) of them. In line 
with this, the many wholes referred to in Statement 3 therefore would refer to the unity of 
whole-part multitudes, not to the determinate unities of those parts considered together, 
that is, to "all of them" (panton). 

Stenzel distinguishes di’ holon and dia panton methodologically, in terms of the divi- 
sion of an eidos into its lesser eide and the collection of lesser eide under higher ones. 
Di’ holon refers to division, dia pantön to collection according to Stenzel, because in the 
division “the important thing is ... that it pass through wholes or unities” (Stenzel 1917, 
101), while in collection "the essential thing is to include a// the kinds [gene] under certain 
higher ones" (ibid.). Apart from the problem of the text not supporting the interpretation 
that finds collection in 253d-e (which is pointed out by both Gómez-Lobo and Miller), 
Stenzel's interpretation raises the substantive issue of the relation between method and 
structure; specifically, whether for Plato the being of holön and pantön present struc- 
tures that are independent of methodical intervention or whether their very structures 
are dependent on their methodical articulation. The intelligibility of the unity of arith- 
mos pointed to in the Theaetetus appears as such independently of the methodological 
intervention characteristic of division or collection. Whether it would also be manifest 
independently of the methodological intervention of Socrates' questions and Theaetetus' 
answers, that is, independently of the dialectical *method" inseparable from Platonic 
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for example, in the case of a multitude of homogeneous wholes, the unity of 
something like the being exhibited by either of the two most basic forms of 
number, each of which runs through the many homogeneous wholes of num- 
ber, assembling or gathering their whole-part unities into the unity of a single 
form, the Odd or the Even. In the case of a multitude of heterogeneous wholes, 
the kind of unity articulated here would be something like the being exhibited 
by the Other, which runs through the many heterogeneous wholes proper to 
the communities of gene and eidé that compose the intelligible realm.!? 


philosophy, is not the issue here. Rather, the issue is whether the unity of the whole-part 
structure that the method of division partitions is somehow there prior to its methodical 
intervention or whether such intervention is requisite for that unity to come into being. 

18 Because in Statement 3 a single form is characterized as “running through" many wholes, 
or better, many whole-part unities, and, moreover, because that form's unity, its being 
one, is said to be assembled or gathered together on the basis of this running through, 
the unity or being one of the form in question appears to be inseparable from and there- 
fore dependent in some sense on these many wholes. The interpretive question, then, is 
whether the assembling or gathering of the form's unity in this manner presupposes some 
kind of directed methodical intervention, viz., collection or division. Natorp, Stenzel, 
and Miller answer this question affirmatively, albeit without a consensus on the method 
involved, as Natorp sees collection at work while Stenzel and Miller see definition by divi- 
sion. Gómez-Lobo's answer to the question is negative, as he sees not method but the 
form of Not-Being at work here. 

Considering the context provided by the Theaetetus once again, Theaetetus' and Young 
Socrates' division of "all number in two" (Tht. 147e), accordingly as they have or don't have 
the "potency to come into being as an equal times an equal" or not, is significant on three 
counts. One, it exhibits the one form (unity) of whole-part structures in a manner that is 
consistent with the articulation of unity in Statement 3 but inconsistent with the process 
of definition by division in the Sophist. This is because both kinds of number, termed, 
respectively, “square” and “oblong,” are the relevant result of the division. Thus, the dis- 
tinction between the "left" and “right” hand of what is divided is irrelevant to the process 
and results of this division in the Theaetetus. Two, on the assumption that the kinds of 
number are the definienda, the one form that runs through the many numbers in each 
case doesn't function to “tie together" (synagoge) the putative many right-handed parts 
of previous divisions. Both halves of the division are therefore relevant to the (arithmeti- 
cal) knowledge in question. And, three, the relevance of this form proper to arithmetical 
knowledge— that is, proper to one form running through many whole-part unities—to 
the one form of knowledge per se (episteme) is stressed by Socrates. Specifically, it is 
stressed when he urges Theaetetus to "try to imitate your answer about potential squares 
[viz., square numbers], and just as you encompassed them all, many as they are in one 
form, so too try to address the many forms of knowledge in one account (logos)" (Tht. 
148d). Moreover, it is noteworthy that what Socrates singles out as relevant here makes no 
mention of the division of all number that yielded the one form of potential square num- 
bers, just as Statement 3 makes no mention of division. The phenomenological point here 
is not that Statement 3 rules out the kind of unity aimed for in definitions by division, but 
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Finally, Statement 4, “many forms that are separated off apart in every way,’ 
clearly articulates the opposite of any whole-part unity, including that of a 
mathematical (homogeneous) or eidetic (heterogeneous) multitude. What we 
have here is a heap, albeit a heap of forms, with no overriding whole manifest 
to provide unity. For example, the forms of justice, angler, and juggler. 

The traditional interpretations of our passage take the “and, again" (Sph. 
25348) as a structural key, as it divides the statements into two pairs, with the 
point of departure for each pair—“one [form]" and “many [forms |" — mirror- 
ing the other. However, as we've seen, there's little interpretative consensus 
about the meaning of the statements. Our phenomenological interpretation 
of that meaning departs from all others by maintaining that the passage artic- 
ulates the preconditions for dialectical knowledge. These preconditions man- 
ifest the kinds of whole-part unity together with the opposite of any kind of 
whole-part unity that allow the dialectician to arrive at both definitions by 
division and to articulate the kinds that are responsible for the community 
and separation of the kinds articulated in those definitions. That is, rather 
than claim that the statements in 253d-e refer either to definition by divi- 
sion or to the kinds of unity and separation the greatest kinds are responsible 
for, or to a combination of division and greatest kinds, my argument is that 
the statements articulate the whole-part unities (and their absence) that are 
responsible for the soul's capacity to articulate definitions and greatest kinds 
in the first place.!? Moreover, in connecting the structural wholes articulated 
in Statements 1-3 to the numerical way of overcoming the paradigmatic apo- 
ria at the end of Theaetetus, we have shown that each of these statements not 
only articulates the unity of a whole-part structure in which sameness and 
difference coexist, but also that they articulate three distinct kinds of whole- 
part unity. Statement 1 articulates the unity of the whole of a homogeneous 
multitude, inclusive of multitudes proper to both sensible and intelligible 
parts, for instance, the unity of multitudes of sensible beds or intelligible units. 
Statement 2 articulates the unity of the whole of a heterogeneous (incompara- 
ble) multitude, for instance, the unity of the smallest multitude of kinds, Being, 
Motion, and Rest, whose eidetic number is two, not three. As such, Statement 2 
also articulates the paradigm for the division of the overarching unity of a kind 
into two different forms, which is to say, the paradigm for bifurcatory division. 


rather that the kind of unity it articulates is not limited to the unity or being one aimed 
at by definition's synagoge. 

19 This interpretation is consistent with Notomi's observation that the passage “unites the 
two parts of the Sophist" (Notomi 2001, 237), namely the definitions by division of the 
sophist prior to the passage and the inquiry into the greatest kinds following it. 
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Statement 3 articulates the unity of the whole of a multitude of parts that are 
themselves whole-part unities that are either homogeneous or heterogeneous, 
for instance, the unity of the multitude of homogeneous whole-part unities 
composed of numbers having the eidos of the oblong (Tht. 148a, d) or hetero- 
geneous whole-part unities composed of gene having the genos of the Same. 
Because the last statement doesn’t deal with the unity of a whole at all but 
with its absence, the phenomenological interpretation doesn't find a structural 
parallelism in the ostensible pairs of statements, since Statement 4, despite 
mirroring Statement 2's beginning and its concerns with a multitude of kinds, 
does not articulate any kind of unity. 

Given the "foundational" role for dialectical knowledge played by these 
three unities and their absence that is articulated by these statements, the 
order of their appearance stands out as significant from a phenomenological 
perspective. Because the first whole-part unity articulates the form of a homo- 
geneous multitude and the second whole-part unity that of a multitude that 
is heterogeneous, the question of the relation, if any, between these two kinds 
of multitudes naturally arises. The whole-part unity that composes a heteroge- 
neous multitude, in the paradigmatic case of the eidetic numbers, functions as 
the foundation for the kind of unity responsible for the whole-part unity that 
composes the homogeneous multitude of mathematical numbers.?? Hence, 
the ordinal priority of Statement 1 can be ruled out as signaling its founda- 
tional priority over Statement 2. Rather, given this responsibility, it's the other 
way around, as the whole-part unity articulated by Statement 2 manifests 
the foundation for the unity articulated in Statement 1. A better candidate 
for Statement 1’s priority, therefore, is that what it articulates comes first in 
the order of knowing. Certainly, this kind of eidetic unity appears first in the 
dialogues, and insofar as its apprehension presupposes the capacity to differ- 
entiate intelligible unity from sensible unity, its priority would appear to be 
methodological as well. The heap articulated in Statement 4, of course, can 
in no way stand in a foundational relationship to the kind of eidetic unity in 
Statement 3's articulation of the form of parts that are themselves whole-part 
unities. Statements 3 and 4, therefore, do not mirror the foundational relation- 
ship between the statements in the first pair. Moreover, because the parts of 
Statement 4 are explicitly identified as forms, Statement 2 is the only state- 
ment in the first pair that it could possibly parallel. And it does do so, insofar as 


20 X "Only because there are eidé which belong together, whose community in each case forms 
a 'kinship' which must be, due to the ‘arithmetical’ tie among its ‘members, designated as 
the six or the ten, can there be arbitrarily many numbers, such as hexads and decads, in 
the realm of ‘pure’ units as well as in the realm of sensibles" (Algebra, 105). 
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it articulates the exact opposite of many different forms united from the out- 
side by a single form, viz., many discrete forms, which is to say, a heap of forms. 


14 Conclusion 


Guided by the phenomenologically methodological protocols requisite to 
interpret the formality of ancient Greek philosophy from its own conceptual 
level, three distinct kinds of eidetic whole-part unities and their opposite have 
been disclosed in our passage: (1) the unity of multitudes whose intelligible 
and sensible parts are homogenous; (2) the unity of multitudes whose eidetic 
parts are heterogeneous; (3) the unity of multitudes whose parts are them- 
selves homogeneous or heterogenous wholes of intelligible parts; and (4) the 
opposite of any kind of eidetic whole-part unity, multitudes of ununified— 
which is to say, “heaps” of—eide. Crucial to this phenomenological interpre- 
tation are its protocols' origin in Jacob Klein's critique of the Aristotelian and 
Husserlian presuppositions guiding Heidegger's interpretation of Greek phi- 
losophy generally and Plato's in particular: the whole-part structure of cate- 
gorial predication in Aristotle and the formal-ontological conceptuality sedi- 
mented in Husserl’s theory of intentionality and the notion of empty intention 
crucial to that theory. 


15 Note on the Text 


The present chapter has been published in an earlier version (Hopkins 2017). 
The chapter is an updated and significantly revised version. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The (Meta)politics of Thinking 
On Arendt and the Greeks 


Jussi Backman 


In the most general terms, Hannah Arendt’s intellectual project can be char- 
acterized as a sustained attempt to render comprehensible the totalitarian 
disasters of the twentieth century by situating them historically within the 
framework of the Western tradition of political thought as a whole. The philo- 
sophical indebtedness of this project to Martin Heidegger, while considerable, 
should not be overemphasized.! Heidegger was Arendt's first academic teacher 
in philosophy and left an ineradicable mark on her general approach to phi- 
losophy, but she only spent three semesters with him in Marburg in 1924-6, 
attending just three of his lecture courses—Plato’s Sophist (1924-5), History 
of the Concept of Time: Prolegomena (1925), and Logic: The Question of Truth 
(1925-6)—as well as his seminars on Descartes's Meditations, Hegel's Logic, 
and Kant's Critique of Pure Reason (Briefe, 27/18, 50/37, 268/222, 276/228). Karl 
Jaspers, with whom she finished her dissertation in Heidelberg, was an equally 
important influence, and in many ways, Arendt was also an intellectual autodi- 
dact. During the most formative years of her independent career, from 1933 
until 1950, her personal contact with Heidegger was broken. 

Nonetheless, we can distinguish two main aspects of Heidegger's work that 
did have a particular impact on Arendt's thought. In a 1969 essay written for 
Heidegger’s eightieth birthday she recalls the electrifying effect of Heidegger's 
early phenomenological readings of ancient philosophy, which she was able 
to follow in situ during his 1924-5 lectures on Plato's Sophist and Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics (Briefe, 181-2/151). An underlying Heideggerian element in 
the whole of Arendt's project is her strongly historical approach to her key ques- 
tions: her method can be characterized as hermeneutic in the sense that it tends 
to interpret our contemporary modes of thinking and ways of conceptualizing 
in terms of the Western philosophical tradition, and phenomenological in the 
sense that it seeks to trace this tradition back to the initial (Greek) experiences 


1 For extensive comparative studies of Heidegger and Arendt, see Villa (1995); Taminiaux 
(1997); Benhabib (2003, 102-22); Wolin (2001); Sosnowska (2019). 
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underlying it.” This approach is manifested already in Arendt’s 1929 doctoral 
dissertation on love in Augustine: here, Arendt seeks to make “explicit what 
Augustine himself merely implied" and to “grasp what lies beneath" the contradic- 
tions in Augustine's text, rather than to integrate them into a total system (LA, 2/ 
4, 6/7). The same approach underpins the quest, in The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(1951), to identify “the subterranean stream of Western history [that] has finally 
come to the surface and usurped the dignity of our tradition" (Totalitarianism, 
ix). It is continued in the historical analysis of The Human Condition (1958) that 
aims to "trace back modern world alienation ... to its origins" and focuses explic- 
itly on the beginnings of Greek political philosophy (THC, 6). 

In her 1969 essay, Arendt also points to the discovery of Nietzsche's meta- 
physics of the will to power as the completion and end of the modern meta- 
physics of subjectivity, which she regards as a key insight of the later Heidegger 
(Briefe, 191/161). Arendt later studied this insight in detail in volume 2 of The 
Life of the Mind, entitled Willing (Mind 2, 172—94). In Between Past and Future 
(1961), in a manner strongly reminiscent of the later Heidegger's historical nar- 
rative of the Greek beginning and the contemporary end of metaphysics as 
the beginning and end of a "history of being," Arendt describes the Western 
tradition of political philosophy as beginning with the Platonic attempt to 
impose philosophical standards upon public life and ending with the Marxist 
conversion of political philosophy into a revolutionary movement of social 
transformation (Past, 17-18; cf. Promise, 81-92). Just as the end of metaphys- 
ics does not mean the dissolution of metaphysical thinking for Heidegger, but 
rather its consummation in a postphilosophical late modern period of manip- 
ulative, administrative, and instrumentalizing technicity, so the contemporary 
end of political philosophy does not signify an end to the “world-alienation” 
of political philosophy for Arendt, but rather the culmination of this alien- 
ation in modern mass society and in ideological social engineering which, in 
its extreme totalitarian form, threatens to destroy the communal human world 
of common sense and shared tradition altogether. 

In this chapter I will approach Arendt's readings of ancient Greek phi- 
losophy from the point of view of this Heideggerian tendency to look at the 
twentieth-century intellectual situation of the West as an end and outcome of 
the tradition issuing from the Greek beginning of philosophy. I will highlight 


2 On the hermeneutic and phenomenological aspects of Arendt's thought, see Bernasconi 
(2002); Novák (2010); Borren (2013); Vasterling (2015); Loidolt (2018). For discussions of 
Arendt's engagement with ancient philosophy, see Cassin (1990); Euben (2000); Taminiaux 
(2000); Tsao (2002); Backman (2007); Backman (2010); Leonard (2018a, 2018b); Connolly 
(2018); Cavarero (2019); Sheffield (2019). 
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two principal features of her exchange with the Greeks. The first one is her 
account, primarily found in The Human Condition, of the profound transfor- 
mation of the Greek perceptions of political life and political action at the 
beginning of the Platonic tradition of political philosophy, a transformation 
resulting in the philosophical depreciation of politics as the realm of plurality 
and appearance and in an instrumentalization of politics that could be charac- 
terized as metapolitical, in the sense that politics is now subjugated by philos- 
ophy to a higher end that itself lies above and beyond the political realm. The 
second feature is Arendt's distinction, in the unfinished and posthumously 
published The Life of the Mind, between three different points of departure for 
the activity of thinking—wonder, fear, and conscience—and three different 
outcomes of this activity—contemplation, willing, and judging—all of which 
are initially discovered by Classical Greek and Hellenistic philosophy. What 
connects these two interpretations of ancient philosophy, I will argue, is the 
attempt to rearticulate the complex relationship between thinking and action, 
or, more generally, between the reflective vita contemplativa and the world- 
oriented activities of the vita activa. 


1 Plato against Pericles: The Beginning of Political Philosophy 


After the 1951 publication of the first edition of The Origins of Totalitarianism— 
which, as Arendt herself pointed out (Essays, 403), was concerned not so much 
with "origins" as with various elements "crystallizing" in totalitarianism, partic- 
ularly in its Nazi version: anti-Semitism, imperialism, racism, and the modern 
mass society—Arendt's work became increasingly focused on the specific fea- 
tures inherent in the Western tradition of political thought that underlies the 
political phenomena of the twentieth century. In a 1953 essay, later appended 
to the second edition of Totalitarianism (460—79), she analyzes the radically 
ideological nature of totalitarian domination that distinguished it from all 
earlier forms of government. Arendt also contemplated a book on the proto- 
totalitarian elements in Marxism, which she began to regard as the point of 
transition from political philosophy into ideological politics, or, in the words 
of Marx's famous 1845 thesis on Feuerbach, from the (Hegelian) process of 
merely interpreting the world philosophically to the process of its (ideological) 
transformation (Kohn 2005, vii; Arendt, Promise, 74-5, 86; cf. Marx and Engels 
1978/1976, 7/5). This concern with the end of the tradition soon precipitated 
reconsiderations of its Greek beginning with Socrates and Plato, which Arendt 
came to see as a profound break with the polis culture of classical Athens, 
embodied by the illustrious fifth-century BCE statesman Pericles (Promise, 
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5-39, 130-5). This further led to a far-reaching reflection on the original exis- 
tential significance of politics and the public realm of the polis, which Arendt 
believed philosophers came to denigrate and overlook, partly due to the grad- 
ual decline of Athens after the Peloponnesian War and to the trial and death of 
Socrates (Promise, 26). Her basic thesis concerning this change is outlined in 
her Denktagebuch in August 1953: 


Plato and Aristotle signify the end of Greek philosophy under the conditions 
of the declining polis. Not only their political philosophy but their entire 
philosophy—including the doctrine of ideas and the bios theöretikos—is 
to be understood only thus. Their fundamental question is: How can the 
human being live without a polis, or, how can the polis be reorganized in 
such a manner that one can live in it outside it? This subsequently became 
the basic stance of all political philosophy. 
Denktagebuch, 423; my translation 


This thesis is elaborated in The Human Condition (a title imposed by the pub- 
lisher on Arendt, who herself had preferred that of the German edition, Vita 
activa [Mind ı, 6]), first published in 1958. The Human Condition can be read 
as a phenomenological study of action, understood by Arendt as the particu- 
lar kind of human activity that is undertaken neither for the sake of bringing 
about a product external to the activity itself, as in work or making, nor for the 
sake of mere necessity and survival, as in labor, but fundamentally for the sake 
of its own intrinsic "aesthetic" quality, the “greatness” of the action itself (THC, 
7-8, 205-6). While the distinction between work and action is modeled on the 
Aristotelian distinction between poiesis and praxis, Arendt emphasizes that 
it does not simply correspond to Aristotle's understanding of this distinction 
according to which poiesis, production, is an activity that has its end outside 
itself whereas in praxis, action proper, the activity is its own end (THC, 196; 
Promise, 46).? Aristotelian praxis is, like poiesis, still essentially a teleologi- 
cal activity performed by a single agent, a kind of perfect “production” that 
is always already complete—in the sense of Aristotle's entelekheia, of already 
having attained its end, telos—and thus immune to failure. It is symptomatic 
that Aristotle's key examples of perfect praxis are "theoretical" activities such 
as seeing and contemplating.^ Arendtian action, by contrast, is essentially a 


3 For the poiesis/praxis distinction in Aristotle, see EN (6.5.140b6-7). 

4 For Aristotle on entelekheia, see Met. (0.8.1050a21-3). Note, however, that Arendt (THC, 206— 
7) compares her notion of action to Aristotle's concept of energeia, actuality, referring to “com- 
plete” activities that are “ends in themselves" (see Met.0.6.1048a25-b36,0.8.1049b4-9.1051a33; 
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collective venture into which others are invited to join, which makes it inher- 
ently open-ended, unfinished, and incomplete (THC, 190-2, 233, 237, 243-7). 
Since the ends of an action or deed in this sense are potentially infinite and 
uncontrollable, it is judged not by its success, not in terms of its end, telos, but 
in terms of its beginning, its inherent initial principle or arkhé (THC, 177-8, 189, 
206). From this point of view, the outcome of the Trojan War was ultimately 
irrelevant to the greatness of the deeds of the Greeks as well as those of the 
Trojan defenders, immortalized by Homer's Iliad, an important cultural par- 
adigm of the classical age; what is celebrated are the excellences or virtues 
manifested by these deeds themselves, the particular valor, prudence, magna- 
nimity, or reverence made tangible in them (THC, 205). To use a less mythical 
example, the heroic last stand of Leonidas and the three hundred Spartans 
at Thermopylae during the Greco-Persian Wars, another Greek model of mil- 
itary excellence commemorated by Herodotus (Hdt. 7.175-239) and the poet 
Simonides (PMG 531), was a “glorious failure” that ended in Persian victory. 
Action, consisting in memorable deeds and words, is for Arendt also the 
primary human activity that involves the self-disclosure of the agent in person, 
that is, in her irreplaceable individual singularity: even the celebration of col- 
lective undertakings such as the Trojan War was focalized around individual 
heroes like Achilles and Odysseus (THC, 175-83). By contrast, labor, mere toil 
for the sake of necessity, is in many ways analogous to a physiological pro- 
cess like metabolism—a monotonous, anonymous, life-sustaining process 
whose fruits are immediately consumed (THC, 96-109). The production of 
excellent works may demonstrate rare and exceptional talent, but is still, in 
principle, a rule-based and “technical” activity in which the singular “who” of 
the author is not disclosed as such (THC, 156-7, 180-1, 186, 210-11, 227)—and 
for the ancients, this applied even to works that modernity sees as instances 
of creative “fine art,” as is shown by Aristotle's Poetics with its highly technical 
analysis of the aims of tragic poetry and of the appropriate means for realizing 
them. Action is the narrative material of biographies, the stuff that individual 
human life stories—which alone preserve the individual ^who"—are made of 
and that allows humans to transcend the “vanity of vanities,’ bemoaned by 
the Biblical Ecclesiastes, of biological life in its endless and aimless cycle of 
birth, reproduction, and decay, of the rise and fall of ever new generations 
(THC, 96-8, 185-6, 204). This existential significance of action was, Arendt 


cf. Phys. 3.2.201b27-33). She here mistakenly takes the term energeia atelés (incomplete 
actuality or unfinished actualization, Aristotle’s technical term for kinésis, movement or pro- 
cess) to mean that actuality as such is “without telos,” without an end, thus suggesting that 
Aristotle’s understanding of energeia is not teleological. On this, see Backman (2010, 28-47). 
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maintains, appreciated by classical antiquity to a greater extent than by any 
subsequent epoch in Western history. However, structurally speaking, action is 
extremely frail. The actualization of the inherent quality of words and deeds 
is essentially dependent on the recognition and judgment of others—actions 
are nothing more than what they appear to others to be—and therefore this 
quality remains in existence only as long as it is remembered by others, and is 
constantly threatened by oblivion (THC, 94-5, 173-4, 188-99, 204). The main 
lasting thing that action leaves behind are stories. For this reason, action and, 
with it, the individuality of the individual, are generally dependent on works 
and lasting monuments: in the long term, the greatness of great deeds is pre- 
served first and foremost in narratives produced by poets, historians, and 
biographers. This structural fragility makes the attainment and maintenance 
of immortal fame—which, according to the ideal voiced by Heraclitus (DK 22 
B29), the most excellent ones (aristoi) prefer to all other things—rare, haphaz- 
ard, and precarious. 

The Arendtian hermeneutic and phenomenological "genealogy" of the 
classical political culture of the Greeks maintains that—regardless of the con- 
crete historical circumstances surrounding the establishment of particular 
political communities—the Greeks attributed to the classical polis first and 
foremost an existential significance, seeing it as a way to remedy the frailty 
of intersubjective recognition (THC, 192-9). According to this account, the 
increasing replacement in the Greek classical era of local kings and tyrants by 
polities constructed around a public sphere of equal rights and liberties for all 
free male citizens—originally characterized by Herodotus (Hdt. 3.80) not as 
demokratia, popular rule, but as isonomia, equality of norms (Revolution, 30-1; 
Promise, 118, 123-4)—was rooted in a desire to create a framework of insti- 
tutionalized remembering that would multiply opportunities to be seen and 
recognized in public. The polis relegated labor and other biological and eco- 
nomic necessities to the private sphere of the household, the oikos, to which 
women and slaves were as a rule restricted, and left work to specialized arti- 
sans. It thus cleared its agora, its political arena of free gathering and appear- 
ance, as a venue for the citizens' agonistic rivalry for distinction, honor, and 
power— power, however, not primarily in the sense of rulership and coercion 
but in the sense of prestige and influence through persuasion (THC, 28-37, 
50-8, 199-207). Protected by "prepolitical" structures—by walls and, when 
necessary, by military strength from external enemies, and by honored cus- 
toms and laws from internal transgressions by citizens—the classical polis, 
paradigmatically exemplified by Athens, was a kind of civic Olympia, a perma- 
nent site for an ongoing competitive demonstration of individual excellence 
in word and deed. 
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To what extent such a political ideal was ever a political reality, and to what 
extent it was even culturally shared, are, of course, heavily debatable ques- 
tions.” Arendt's textual evidence for her understanding of the classical polis 
ideal is somewhat limited. Her main ancient sources are here the great fifth- 
century historians, Herodotus, who wrote his Histories of the Greco-Persian 
Wars “in order that ... great and marvelous deeds [erga], some performed 
by the Greeks, some by the barbarians, not lose their fame” (Hdt. 1.0) and 
Thucydides.? The latter's History of the Peloponnesian War includes a “Funeral 
Oration" (Thuc. 2.35-46), purportedly relating a speech delivered by Pericles 
during the first year of the Peloponnesian War (431/0 BCE) in honor of the 
fallen Athenians, which Arendt reads as a summary par excellence of the pre- 
philosophical conception of the polis (THC, 197-8, 205-6; cf. Past, 72, 213-14, 
217, 219; Mind 1, 133, 178; Denktagebuch, 435; Promise, 10, 124, 172). Here, Pericles 
starts off by noting that the honors (timai) of those who have become excellent 
(agathoi) through their deeds (ergöi) should also be manifested (delousthai) 
by deeds, that is, by the public funeral rites and orations (Thuc. 2.35). He goes 
on to present his own views on the constitution (politeia) and the ways (tro- 
poi)—the written and unwritten norms (nomoi)—that have made the polis of 
the Athenians great (2.36—7). What particularly distinguishes Athens from her 
principal enemy, Sparta, where male citizens lead a collective life of military 
training, is the fact that her citizens attend to both private (oikeia) and public 
or political (politika) matters, that public participation is expected of everyone 
who does not want to risk appearing “useless” (akhreios), and that discourses 
(logoi) are deemed as important as deeds (erga) and indispensable for the lat- 
ter (2.40). "Dur power [dynamin] will not be without witness," Pericles goes on, 
"and far from needing a Homer to sing our praises ... we have forced every sea 
and land to be the avenue of our daring, and everywhere we have established 
reminders [mnemeia] of our deeds, whether worthless [kakon] or excellent 
[agathon]" (2.41). The most distinctive (episemotatos) tombstone for the fallen 
heroes, in which "their repute [doxa] will remain forever remembered [aie- 
imnéstos| upon every opportune occasion for word or deed,’ consists in the 
“unwritten record [mneme] of individual judgment [gnomes]" (2.43). In other 
words, unlike their heroic ancestors in the Trojan War, the Athenians are no 
longer dependent on the narratives of poets, which always lend themselves 
to doubt; the public sphere of the Athenian polis will, by itself, be capable of 


5 Foracritique of the Arendtian understanding of the Greek polis, especially the sharp distinc- 
tion between the private and the public, the oikos and the polis, that she attributes to Greek 
thought, see, e.g., Ojakangas (2016, 49-50). 

6 Alltranslations of ancient authors are my own. 
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retaining the quality of illustrious words and deeds in permanent accessibility 
to the judgment and opinions of later generations. 

However, the Thucydidean version of Pericles’ panegyric turned out to be 
overly optimistic. While the glory of the Athenian polis has indeed proved 
lasting, this has nonetheless in many ways been thanks to the material monu- 
ments of its builders, sculptors, historians, and poets. As Arendt emphasizes, 
the golden age of the polis as a living framework for remembering proved, in 
the end, to be almost as ephemeral as the deeds and words it was designed to 
preserve (THC, 205). Pericles himself died in an epidemic not long after his 
purported oration, and the political life of Athens was given a lasting blow by 
Athens' ultimate defeat in the Peloponnesian War, the loss of its prestige, and 
the ensuing temporary oligarchy of the Thirty Tyrants; the city finally lost its 
classical freedom with the rise of Macedonian overlordship in the late fourth 
century. In Arendt's account, this decline of classical Athenian polis culture is 
accompanied by an intellectual and cultural change with gradual but extremely 
profound consequences: the birth of political philosophy. 

Aristotle (Met.A.6.987b1-2, M.4.1078b17-19) suggests that the actual philo- 
sophical project of the historical Socrates was limited to ta ethika, ethical mat- 
ters related to the conduct of good human life, or ethikai aretai, moral forms of 
excellence.? Socrates, as we know him from the Platonic dialogues, is an emi- 
nently public figure, constantly seeking discourse and interaction with fellow 
citizens. His intellectual quest was concerned with the self-improvement of 
citizens; however, the approach and method he offered for this purpose dif- 
fered decisively from that of the sophists of his day, professional intellectuals 
who generally represented a perspectival value relativism well in tune with the 
agonistic, discourse-oriented political atmosphere of the Athenian democracy 
and also taught instrumental rhetorical skills for the purpose of persuading 
one's peers to accept one's own opinions and judgments. Socrates, Aristotle 
(Met. A.6.987b2-4, M.4.1078b18—19, 27-31) tells us, was the first to take an interest 
in the general definitions or determinations (horismoi) of ethical concepts—in 
other words, in that on which everyone must ultimately agree in order for dis- 
courses and debates regarding ethics to be meaningful. For Socrates as he is 
painted by Plato (Euthyd. 278d—282a; Meno 87e-8ga), the true key to virtue is 
knowledge (episteme) and understanding (phronesis) of the universal mean- 
ings of concepts, attainable not through judgments on the moral quality of 
individual deeds but through the dialectical analysis of intuitions shared by all, 


7 This interpretation of the historical Socrates (contrasting with that of Plato) as focused on 
ethics and virtue is supported by the testimony of Xenophon's Memorabilia (3.9.5); in mod- 
ern times it has been prominently advocated and developed by Gregory Vlastos (1991). 
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through the philosophical examination of one’s own implicit presuppositions. 
The conception of political life and discourse entailed by such moral intellec- 
tualism deviated decisively from the agonistic, aesthetically oriented Athenian 
spirit, and the dire consequences of this deviation for Socrates, accused of 
irreverence towards the city's traditions and norms, and possibly also suspected 
of a Laconophile inclination towards the Spartan type of oligarchy (cf. Pl, Cri. 
52e), are well-known. Socrates' trial and execution, thirty years after the death 
of Pericles and five years after the end of the Peloponnesian War, convinced 
many in his entourage, first and foremost Plato, of the ultimate incompatibility 
of intellectual autarky and the quest for general truths and essences with the 
plurality of judgments and opinions and the volatility of rhetorical persuasion 
in the public sphere (THC, 12; cf. Past, 107-8, 114; Essays, 428-9). To use a con- 
temporary term, post-Socratic philosophers, in their passion for ultimate truth, 
became convinced of the fundamental “post-truth” character of politics. 
Philosophy since Plato, in Arendt's rendering, was decisively shaped by 
this basic distrust of political plurality and "human affairs" in the sense of 
"that which takes place in the public space between humans." From the 
point of view of philosophy, as Aristotle points out in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(10.7.177a27-bı), the basic flaw of immortal fame as a way of transcending 
human transience was precisely its dependence on the fluctuating and unreli- 
able opinions of others, in other words, its lack of self-sufficiency (autarkeia). 
Plato and Aristotle therefore came up with an alternative source of (relative) 
immortality, namely, eternity in the sense of the everlasting immutability of 
necessary principles and the regular movement of the heavenly bodies (THC, 
17-21). Such eternity is accessible to the human being in the activity of con- 
templation, theorein, the disinterested beholding of beings for their own sake, 
in the light of their eternal principles, that is the culmination of philosophical 
thought (Arist., EN 10.7.1177a17—b26). However, eternity is so entirely uncharac- 
teristic of human affairs that the contemplative way of life (bios theoretikos)— 
identified by Aristotle as the form of free life that, because of its complete self- 
sufficiency, is superior to the life of mere enjoyment (bios apolaustikos) as well 
as the public or political life (bios politikos; EN 1.5.1095b14—1096a5 )—is charac- 
terized by Aristotle as a "divine" rather than human or mortal bios, to the extent 
that it is based on the supreme and essentially “divine” capacity of the human 
soul, namely, the (intuitive) intellect (nous; EN 10.7.1177b26-1178a8).5 Insofar 
as we lead a life of contemplation, we approach the divine self-sufficiency of 


8 For a discussion of Aristotle's "three lives" in relation to Heidegger's interpretation of pro- 
hairesis, see ch. 3, pp. u2-15 in this volume. 
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God, defined by Aristotle (Met.A.9.1074b33-5) as a purely intellectual life of 
complete and perfect self-intellection (noesis noeseos), to the extent that this 
is humanly possible. 

Since contemplation, an essentially solitary activity that requires extensive 
philosophical preparation, is the key human mode of access to the eternal 
and thus the highest pinnacle of human existence, and since the life of the 
philosopher is only possible in a well-organized political community provid- 
ing its material basis and shelter, the political life and the philosophical life 
are related to each other hierarchically, in terms of means and ends (Arist., 
EN 6.7.1141a20-2, 6.13.1145a6-11). Politics thus becomes an ultimately instru- 
mental activity whose fundamental aim is no longer the political life as such, 
but rather the creation of a framework for philosophy. In other words, poli- 
tics ceases to be primarily a realm for manifesting excellence through public 
action, whose consequences are potentially infinite and uncontrollable, and 
becomes a process of producing a predetermined outcome. It is for this rea- 
son, Arendt argues, that political philosophy since Plato is inherently predis- 
posed to conceive of politics in terms of ruling and governing—activities that, 
she claims, were fundamentally extrinsic to the Periclean ideal (THC, 222-7). 
The Platonic ideal republic is a polity governed by philosophers but ultimately 
ruled by truth itself, that is, by the ideal essences to which philosophers have 
dialectic access and whose implementation in the material realm they are emi- 
nently fit to supervise (Past, 246). In the Platonic model, philosophers become 
the master-craftspeople whose political task consists in presiding over the pro- 
duction of the political community in accordance with pre-established ideal 
models. As Socrates puts it in Plato's Republic (Resp. 6.501a-b), philosophers 
"pick up the city and the manners of humans like a writing-tablet, wiping it 
clean ... and after this, they sketch out the shape of the constitution [politeias |,’ 
and in doing this, they constantly "look both ways": on the one hand, to the 
ideal forms of justice, beauty, temperance, and other virtues, to which they 
gain access through dialectic, and, on the other hand, to human affairs which 
they use as the material in which they implement (empoiein) a model human 
image (andreikelon) that can, with Homer, be called a divine image (theoeike- 
lon) that comes to be among human beings.? 

Arendt concludes: 


[T]he greater part of political philosophy since Plato could easily be inter- 
preted as various attempts to find theoretical foundations and practical 


9 Inthe Iliad (1.131, 19.155), theoeikelos, “godlike,” is used as an epithet of Achilles. 
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ways for an escape from politics altogether. ... The commonplace notion 
already to be found in Plato and Aristotle that every political community 
consists of those who rule and those who are ruled ... rests on a suspicion 
of action rather than on a contempt for men, and arose from the earnest 
desire to find a substitute for action rather than from any irresponsible or 
tyrannical will to power. 


THC, 222 


The Platonic technocratic-administrative model of politics, the “identification 
of knowledge with command and rulership and of action with obedience and 
execution ... became authoritative for the whole tradition of political thought” 
(THC, 225). Reading, like Heidegger (GA 7, 170/166),'? Plato's doctrine of the 
ideas as a "fabrication ontology" in which the ideas are ultimately the functions 
appropriate to each type of thing and provide the models for their material 
implementation, Arendt sees it as the metaphysical root of the long-standing 
tradition of substituting production, poiesis, for action, which culminates in 
the Christian and modern notions that history is *made" rather than simply 
narrated in retrospect; the most extreme contemporary manifestation of this 
inherited notion is the totalitarian use of the ideological idea for the violent 
mobilization and transformation of society. This introduces a tone of warning 
into her analysis: 


How persistent and successful the transformation of action into a mode 
of making has been is easily attested by the whole terminology of polit- 
ical theory and political thought, which indeed makes it almost impos- 
sible to discuss these matters without using the category of means and 
ends and thinking in terms of instrumentality. ... We are perhaps the 
first generation which has become fully aware of the murderous conse- 
quences inherent in a line of thought that forces one to admit that all 
means, provided that they are efficient, are permissible and justified to 
pursue something defined as an end. ... As long as we believe that we 
deal with ends and means in the political realm, we shall not be able to 
prevent anybody's using all means to pursue recognized ends. 


THC, 229" 


10 For perspectives on Heidegger's interpretation of the Aristotelian conception of being as 
based upon a “production” model, see ch. 2, p. 78n5, and ch. 3, p. 95, in this volume. 

11 Leo Strauss offers a related, but also significantly different account of the means-ends 
reasoning characteristic of late modernity; see ch. 7, pp. 212314, in this volume. 
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The later part of Arendt’s career was in many ways defined by her preoccu- 
pation with the case of ss-Obersturmbannführer Adolf Eichmann, the chief 
Nazi official responsible for the logistics of the Holocaust, whose trial in 
Jerusalem she attended in 1961 and interpreted in her famous report Eichmann 
in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality of Evil (1963). For Arendt, Eichmann was 
an exemplary manifestation of a new facet of totalitarian evil: its banality, that 
is, its impersonality and lack of individual motivation. Eichmann's crimes, she 
insisted, were committed neither out of sheer wickedness, malice, sadism, or a 
satanic "ill will,’ nor out of selfishness or pursuit of personal gain. Nor were they 
ultimately based on personal hatred or genuine ideological conviction. Rather, 
Eichmann was merely functioning within the totalitarian system on the pre- 
supposition of his complete replaceability; he simply chose to submit to total 
ideological mobilization and to abrogate his capacity to form independent 
opinions on his own activities, manifesting his desire to conform completely 
to his surroundings through the constant use of clichés. The only feature in the 
confounding "normality" of Eichmann that made any kind of impression on 
Arendt was his utter failure or refusal to think in the sense of reflecting and con- 
versing with himself (Eichmann, 42, 48-9, 114, 136, 287-9; Responsibility 159—60; 
Mind 1, 3-6). This encounter raised a new theoretical question for Arendt: How 
is action related to thinking and to other mental capacities, to the vita contem- 
plativa she had expressly omitted to discuss in The Human Condition, which 
focuses exclusively on the vita activa (THC, 324-5)? What kind of thinking does 
authentic individual initiative and self-manifestation through action require, 
and how can thinking shield us from the banal evil of total conformism in sit- 
uations of totalitarian mass mobilization, where communal institutions and 
traditions, as well as the communal "common sense" they involve, are largely 
abolished? 

This is the question that Arendt poses, again to the philosophical tradition, 
in her final, unfinished, and posthumously published major work, The Life of 
the Mind (1978). Philosophy since Plato, she argues, placed thinking—in the 
sense of discursive thinking, dianoia, the soul's soundless dialogue with itself 
(PL, Soph. 263e)— primarily at the service of knowledge and truth. Thinking 
was to be the pathway to contemplating eternal and divine principles and, 
later, to contemplating the Christian God as the Creator—or, since Descartes, 
a methodological pathway to rational certainty as the point of departure for all 
knowledge (Mind 1, 6-7). However, Kant’s critical philosophy, with the severe 
restrictions it imposes on our ability to attain knowledge by means of pure 
reasoning, makes room for other important functions: while our intellectual 
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understanding (Verstand) is exclusively oriented to knowledge and truth, 
our discursive reason (Vernunft) in the wider sense also seeks meaningful- 
ness, attempting to make sense of the world in terms of morality and aesthet- 
ics, goodness and beauty (Mind 1, 13-16, 53-65). Here, Arendt suggests, Kant 
is in fact rediscovering a main function of thinking in “prephilosophical” 
Greek culture, which she interprets with a reference to Homer's Odyssey and 
Pindar: understanding and narrating, from a spectator's (a poet's or an histo- 
rian's) perspective, the meaning of human actions, which cannot be properly 
seen from the perspective of the involved agent herself (Mind 1, 129-41). All 
this was left behind when the philosophers reoriented their theoretical enter- 
prise towards unchanging truths, rather than transient human affairs. For 
Plato and Aristotle, the point of departure for thinking—that which makes 
us think—is wonder (thaumazein) in the sense of admiration, which can only 
be directed at that which is greater than us, ultimately, the kosmos as such, the 
totality of being. Thinking that starts from wonder inherently aims at contem- 
plation, at an active theoretical understanding of reality as such in the light of 
immutable principles (Mind 1, 141-51). 

Yet in addition to the Platonic-Aristotelian contemplative ideal, Arendt 
discovers, within the ancient philosophical tradition itself, two other starting 
points and two other outcomes or ends of thinking. One is the “Roman,” or 
rather Stoic, solution of the Hellenistic period, whose entire philosophy was 
regarded by Hegel (1986, 401-3/371-3) as an inward orientation of the individ- 
ual “unhappy consciousness” towards itself, resulting from the loss of external 
political freedom (Mind 1, 151-66). This Hellenistic outlook, which sees think- 
ing as a defense or consolation in the face of an overwhelmingly hostile, turbu- 
lent, and violent world, is represented by Cicero’s “Dream of Scipio” in the sixth 
book of his De Re Publica, by the former slave and Stoic philosopher Epictetus 
in the teachings compiled in his Discourses and Enchiridion (Handbook), and at 
the close of antiquity by Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy. Fear, not admir- 
ing wonder, is here the driving force of thinking; rather than guiding us towards 
insights into the fundamental truths of the world, discursive reason gives us 
the power and means to negate the world in such a way that worldly vicissi- 
tudes cannot truly affect us. Thinking becomes a technique that enables us to 
accept the turns of fate that are not in our power and to control that which is 
in our power, namely, our world-oriented attitudes, expectations, and desires. 


12 Arendt specifically refers to Odyssey (8.73-86), where Odysseus weeps upon hearing 
the blind singer Demodocus narrate Odysseus’ own quarrel with Achilles in Troy, and to 
Pindar’s lost hymn to Zeus, in which the other gods ask Zeus to create poets to beautify 
Zeus’ great works (discussed in Snell [1946] 2011, 82-94). 
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In the words of Epictetus (Ench. 8-9): “Do not demand the things that happen 
[ginomena] to happen as you wish [theleis], but wish the things that happen 
to happen as they do. ... Disease is an impediment to the body, but not to the 
will [prohaireseos], unless the will itself so chooses.” In this function, thinking 
is a pathway not to contemplation but to willing in the sense of commanding 
oneself—a faculty prefigured by the Aristotelian concept of prohairesis, prefer- 
ence, choice, or decision, but fully discovered by philosophy only in medieval 
times, in the theological context of questions concerning the role of God's will 
in creation and of the human capacity to choose against the will of God (Mind 
1, 155, 161, 213-15; Mind 2, 3-7, 1-19, 55-146). It is willing, as the intermediary 
stage between thinking and worldly action, that constitutes the topic of the 
second volume of The Life of the Mind. 

The third possible starting point of thinking and its respective result have, 
according to Arendt, been largely ignored in the philosophical tradition. She 
deems this third answer to the question of what makes us think to be gen- 
uinely “Socratic,” in the sense of being the answer of the historical Socrates, 
arguably discernable in Plato's supposedly early "Socratic" dialogues such as 
Euthyphro, Ion, and Protagoras (Mind 1,166—79; cf. Promise, 5-39; Responsibility, 
168-80).1* In these dialogues, the emphasis is on the transformative and pro- 
treptic aspect of Socrates' public activity—later highlighted by the skeptical 
philosophers in Plato's Academy— as a philosophical “gadfly” (myöps; Pl., Ap. 
30e) or “midwife” (maia; Pl., Tht. 149a-151d) of thought. Socrates the gadfly does 
not really teach any doctrine of his own, and most often does not even attain 
any answers, but simply exhorts the Athenians to think, to examine their own 
discourses and reflect on their inherent presuppositions, rather than stick- 
ing to conventional and unexamined standards and customs. It seems to be 
Socrates' conviction that striving for self-understanding, for an explicit grasp 
of what is in fact meant when one speaks of ethical phenomena like justice or 
reverence, is the key to moral self-improvement, even when a definitive answer 
is not attained: unjust deeds ultimately result from a lack of insight into what 


13 For Aristotle on prohairesis, see, e.g., Arist. (Phys. 2.5.196b17-22; Met. A.1.1013a20-1, 
A.11.1018b22-6). For a discussion of Heidegger's interpretation of this concept, see ch. 3, 
pp. 110-21 in this volume. 

14 In spite of professing to "ignore" the controversy concerning the historical Socrates, 
Arendt states her "belief that there exists a sharp dividing line between what is authen- 
tically Socratic and the philosophy taught by Plato" and confidently assures her readers 
that "[n]o one ... will seriously dispute that my choice is historically justifiable" (Mind 
1, 168). It should be noted that her reading of Socrates corresponds very closely to that 
of Vlastos, whose essay "The Paradox of Socrates" (Vlastos 1971) she cites very favorably 
(Mind 1, 235n98, 236n105). On Arendt's reading of Socrates, see Cavarero (2019). 
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is meant by "justice." It is the Socratic attempt to teach thinking as a practice 
of unending self-examination and of questioning established norms, seen by 
Socrates himself as the greatest good ever to befall the Athenians (Pl., Ap. 30a), 
that brought upon him charges of irreverence and subversion. Understood in 
this way, the historical Socrates' project would differ essentially from that of 
Plato. While Socrates was undoubtedly convinced that thinking—“dialectic’” 
in the very general sense of reasoned, discursive exchange with others and 
with oneself—can deepen our understanding of the meaning of our general 
concepts, Aristotle (Met. A.6.987b4-10) suggests that the view of dialectic as a 
merely instrumental method for attaining a grasp of unchanging ideal essences 
is essentially Platonic. While only a small intellectual elite can hope to prop- 
erly attain immediate access to the ideas as result of “a long communion and 
living together with the matter itself" (PL, Ep. vir 341c4-d2), everyone capable 
of speech is in principle capable of reasoned discourse. Arendt underlines the 
fact that Socrates was not a "professional" intellectual seeking to seclude him- 
self in an ivory tower with other select professionals, but essentially a public 
figure whose chief interest was the polis of the Athenians. 

The starting point for such a project of thinking is clearly not wonder and 
the desire to understand being as such; it is, Arendt insists, the quest for the 
improvement of human life through deepened self-understanding, in other 
words, through a deepened experience of meaning. In the end, Arendt tells 
us, there is indeed a "doctrine" to be found in the historical Socrates, but one 
that boils down to two very simple ethical maxims, both voiced by Socrates 
in the dialogue Gorgias (Mind 1, 179—93; cf. Promise, 19-23; Past, 220, 244-7; 
Responsibility, 18, 72, 77, 82-93, 106-9, 122-4, 142, 144, 151, 153, 156-7, 180-9). 
The first one: “As for me, I believe that both I and you and all other people 
hold that it is worse to wrong [adikein] than to be wronged [adikeisthai], and 
worse to escape punishment [me didonai diken] than to be punished" (Pl., Grg. 
474b2-5). The second: “Insofar as I am concerned, I think, my good man, that 
it would be better that my lyre, or a chorus I were leading, be out of tune and 
in discord, and that the multitude of people disagree with me and contradict 
me, than that I, being one [Aena onta], be in discord [asymphönon] with myself 
and contradict myself [enantia legein]" (482b7-c3). Both of these notions are 
immediately dismissed as frivolous by Socrates' interlocutor Callicles, a pupil 
of the sophist Gorgias and an advocate of *might is right" as the sole natural 
moral principle (482c-483b). Both statements, Arendt points out, may, to the 
post-Christian and post-Kantian Western mind, seem rather commonplace; 
however, they would have appeared nothing short of scandalous to Socrates' 
utterly inegalitarian, competitive, public-minded, and slave-holding contem- 
poraries, for whom being injured without being able to seek retribution was 
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precisely the dreary lot of the slave and for whom one's status in the eyes of 
one's peers was everything. 

In this context, Arendt argues, both statements make sense primarily from 
the point of view of the activity that Socrates is advocating: thinking, under- 
stood as a discourse with oneself that requires a relationship to oneself and 
thus a split within the self. In order to think, the individual, who as a public 
agent is precisely one and undivided, must become a “dividual,” a “two-in-one,’ 
that is, someone who—- being one and identical with herself—has to relate 
to herself and live with herself. As Socrates points out in a passage of the 
Greater Hippias (Hp. mai. 304d1—-e5) cited by Arendt (Mind 1, 188-90), as soon 
as he goes home, he is confronted with a “close relative who lives in the same 
house”—himself—who will immediately start cross-examining his opinions 
and beliefs. One who reflects is by herself, self-conscious, and therefore seeks 
to avoid self-contradiction. On this specific presupposition, Socrates' contem- 
poraries and compatriots will indeed ultimately be compelled to agree with 
his outlandish theses, for they will certainly admit that no one wants to live 
with someone she despises. To put it briefly, what Socrates has discovered here 
through his particular experience of thinking is, according to Arendt, a pre- 
Christian version of the conscience, the Greek syneidesis or the Latin consci- 
entia, literally “knowing-with(-oneself),’ that properly emerges as a concept 
only in Hellenistic times.!? The necessity of coming to terms with oneself, of 
being in harmony with oneself, is an inevitable consequence of all attempts 
to examine and understand oneself—of all attempts to find individual mean- 
ing in one's individual life, that is, to be a person among persons, rather than 
a cog in a machine, an expendable element of an indistinct human mass 
(Responsibility, 78—9). 

Here we have, then, a preliminary reply to the initial question that troubled 
Arendt in her final years. The thoughtlessness and impersonality that made 
possible the banal evil of Eichmann and totalitarian functionaries like him was 
indeed a lack of conscience, an evasion of the two-in-one required for moral 
personhood. This is not to say that Eichmann and his likes were, as a rule, 
pathological moral idiots or psychopaths. Rather, their embracement of total 
ideological mobilization, their inclusion in a total collective production of an 
ideological "idea," made any search for individual meaning and orientation in 
life—and thereby any personal opinions they may have had—superfluous and 
irrelevant, since a comprehensive collective meaning, orientation, and project, 
a "supersense" overriding the everyday senselessness of the totalitarian world, 


15 On the conceptual history of conscience, see Ojakangas (2013). 
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were already provided by ideology (Totalitarianism, 457-8). Metaphorically 
speaking, when one is mobilized in an ineluctable mass movement towards 
an idea—the classless society, the racially pure society—it becomes extremely 
difficult to "stop and think" to step into that tranquil and immobile place of 
solitude, of being by oneself and relating to oneself, without which thinking 
becomes impossible (Mind 1, 69-80; Responsibility, 105). 

Due to the unfortunate contingency of Arendt's untimely death, we do not 
know what exact form the missing concluding part of The Life of the Mind, enti- 
tled Judging, would have assumed. However, from other texts, we can infer that 
judgment—the purely spontaneous and undetermined ability to form inde- 
pendent opinions on the "aesthetic" value, the inherent beauty and goodness 
of particular things and actions, an ability analyzed philosophically in Kant's 
Critique of Judgment— would have turned out to be the key to properly under- 
standing the radical freedom and contingency of the will that was always ulti- 
mately downplayed by the philosophical tradition.!6 The ability of one's will to 
issue commands to oneself so as to undertake completely novel, unforeseen, 
and unexpected courses of action requires a freely choosing or arbitrating 
function, known to Augustine as liberum arbitrium, and in the 1965-6 lectures 
on "Some Questions of Moral Philosophy, Arendt suggests that this function 
is ultimately identical to judgment (Responsibility, 131). Similarly, at the end 
of volume 2 of The Life of the Mind, Willing she tells us that the traditional 
"impasse" of the freedom of the will “cannot be opened or solved except by an 
appeal to another mental faculty, no less mysterious than the faculty of begin- 
ning, the faculty of Judgment" (Mind 2, 217). In short, judgment would be 
the faculty that ultimately enables the human being's most distinctive capac- 
ity, that of beginning entirely new courses of action. In her interpretation of 
Socrates, Arendt further makes it clear that the faculty of judgment, in turn, 


16 On the tradition's difficulties with the will, see Mind 2 (11-51, 195-217). Kant's Critique of 
Judgment is studied by Arendt at length in Lectures. For attempts at reconstructing her 
theory of judgment, see Beiner (1992); Passerin d'Entréves (2000). 

17 In “What Is Freedom?” (Past, 151-2) the liberum arbitrium is equated with judgment as 
that which recognizes the aim of action and is followed by will. In "The Crisis in Culture" 
(Past, 221), Kant's concept of judgment is compared to the Aristotelian phronesis, pru- 
dence or practical insight, as the situational insight into proper aims of action. On the 
liberum arbitrium, see Mind 2 (29, 62—3); Responsibility (114, 119, 1277, 129). 

18 Intheconcluding section of Thinking (Mind 1, 213), however, she characterizes the view of 
thinking as a preparation for judging and judging as a preparation for willing as the "per- 
spective of man insofar as he is an acting being,” legitimate only “within limits.” Arendt 
here puts emphasis on the respective autonomy and independence of all three mental 
faculties. 
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would require thinking in the sense of conscience, the stopping-to-think-for- 
oneself and, ultimately, the being-at-terms-with-oneself that, as we saw, are 
the keys to genuine personhood. 


When everybody is swept away unthinkingly by what everybody else does 
and believes in, those who think are drawn out of hiding because their 
refusal to join in is conspicuous and thereby becomes a kind of action. In 
such emergencies, it turns out that the purging component of thinking ... 
is political by implication. For this destruction has a liberating effect on 
another faculty, the faculty of judgment, which one may call with some 
reason the most political of man's mental abilities. ... If thinking—the 
two-in-one of the soundless dialogue—actualizes the difference within 
our identity ... and thereby results in conscience as its by-product, then 
judging, the by-product of the liberating effect of thinking, realizes think- 
ing, makes it manifest in the world of appearances, where I am never 
alone and always too busy to be able to think. 
Mind 1, 192-3 


To conclude: we see that Arendt’s essentially twofold hermeneutic- 
phenomenological engagement with the Greek beginning of the philo- 
sophical tradition is not based on the kind of nostalgic and romanticizing 
"Graecomania" it is sometimes suspected of.!? Like her mentor Heidegger, 
Arendt believes that the necessity of addressing the beginning of our philo- 
sophical tradition stems not from a desire to "return" to this beginning—which 
would be impossible—but from the specific situation contemporary Western 
thought is presently facing, namely, the completion and end of this tradition 
and the need to understand even the most extreme manifestations of this end. 
We have further seen that this engagement focuses on the parting of the ways 
between philosophy and politics, thinking and public action, that took place 
in fourth-century BCE Athens. Socrates is the essential watershed here. On the 
one hand, Socrates' fateful schism with his political community was the most 
immediate impulse for the Platonic and Aristotelian *metapolitical" attitude 
that discovers the supreme fulfillment of human existence in the contempla- 
tion of the eternal, regards the political realm as, at best, a means to this end, 
and consequently substitutes political production for political action. On the 
other hand, Socrates' own, essentially public philosophical activity, as inter- 
preted by Arendt, discovered precisely a fundamental ethical, and ultimately 


19  OnArendts alleged “Graecomania,’ see Taminiaux (2000). 
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political, relevance of thinking as conscience, as the emergence of the two-in- 
one that demands reconciliation with one’s own self. As discourse with one- 
self, thinking inherently compels us to judge ourselves, and by thus enabling 
us to be moral persons among other persons, it may enable us in turn to judge 
others and, ultimately, to start new, singular, and free trains of action that irre- 
mediably transform the world. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Heraclitus’ Cosmology 
Eugen Fink’s Interpretation in Dialogue with Martin Heidegger 


Vigdis Songe-Moller 


1 Introduction 


Eugen Fink (1905-75) is best known as a student, assistant, and close collab- 
orator of Edmund Husserl. Fink was only 20 years old when he—in 1925 in 
Freiburg—first attended a series of lectures held by Husserl, who was the most 
prominent German philosopher at the time. This was the beginning of a rela- 
tionship that would prove to be decisive not only for the course of the young 
student's life and philosophical career, but for Husserl himself, who, for the 
last ten years of his life, was in many ways dependent on Fink. Fink worked 
as Husserl’s assistant from 1928 till Husserl's death in 1938, transcribing and 
editing Husserl’s shorthand notes and manuscripts in a way that went beyond 
ordinary editing, by, for instance, proposing revisions and the overall layout 
of the manuscripts. This is well documented by Ronald Bruzina, in his book 
Edmund Husserl & Eugen Fink: Beginnings and Ends in Phenomenology 1928— 
1938 (Bruzina 2004, 64-5).! Husserl and Fink had almost daily conversations, 
and there is no doubt that Fink influenced Husserl's thinking. As Bruzina puts 
it: "Itis not enough to recognize the influence of Husserl upon Fink as unques- 
tionable and profound—after all, Fink learned phenomenology from Husserl. 
.. Fink worked an intrinsic influence upon Husserl in return. Succinctly 
put, while Fink is clearly not intelligible without Husserl, reciprocally, in the 
last decade of his work, Husserl—that is, Husserl's phenomenology—is not 
explicable without Fink" (Bruzina 2004, 32).2 And formulated even more 


1 Bruzina (2004, 29) also writes: "Fink was not at all working as someone with a mind slav- 
ishly subordinated to the rubrics inscribed in Husserl's own texts; rather, he ranged freely 
and creatively in critique of Husserl’s standard formulations in the interest of advancing his 
program." 

2 Bruzina relates several utterances by Husserl where he expresses his dependence on Fink. 
In a letter to Roman Ingarden in 1930, Husserl writes about Fink's plan for one of his man- 
uscripts: "My most talented Fink is the vigilant helper in this, without him I would be lost" 
(Bruzina 2004, 30). 
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strongly: “Husserl’s phenomenology, at least as it reached its maturity in his 
last years, was not just Husserl's—it was Husserl's and Fink's" (Bruzina 1995, 
xxviii). 

Husserl was not Fink's only teacher. When Husserl retired in 1928, he had 
chosen his former pupil, Martin Heidegger, as his successor at the University of 
Freiburg. Fink attended Heidegger's lectures, and the influence of Heidegger's 
teaching and thinking on Fink was evident already in his dissertation of 1929. 
The dissertation is, according to Bruzina, "clearly the product of Fink's think- 
ing of phenomenology as having to embrace fundamental elements from both 
Husserl and Heidegger" (Bruzina 2004, 17). This double influence continued 
to affect Fink's thinking, which, however, took its own course, maintaining a 
critical distance toward both Husserl and Heidegger. 

The young Fink found himself in a difficult situation between Husserl and 
Heidegger. Fink's defense of his dissertation might, according to Bruzina, have 
been the last time these two men met publicly (Bruzina 2004, 17). As a “non- 
Aryan,' Husserl was dismissed from the university on April 14, 1933 (Bruzina 
2004, 32), just about a week before Heidegger became Rektor and Führer of 
the University of Freiburg. Fink could have pursued his work on his habili- 
tation with Heidegger, to whom he was drawn intellectually, but instead he 
risked his academic career and stayed with Husserl. After Husserl's death in 
1938, Fink helped to smuggle his manuscripts out of Nazi Germany to Leuven, 
where he later worked at the Husserl Archives (Moran 2007, 19). After the war, 
Fink returned to Freiburg and took up his philosophical relationship with 
Heidegger. 

During the winter semester 1966/7, Fink and Heidegger gave a joint seminar 
on Heraclitus. An edited transcript of the seminar was published in German 
in 1970 and then translated into English and published in 1979, under the title 
Heraclitus Seminar. My aim in this chapter is to discuss central aspects of the 
interpretation of Heraclitus Fink develops in this dialogue with Heidegger. 
Fink is, above all, interested in Heraclitus' cosmology, a concept, or perhaps 
better: a problem that is central to Fink's own thinking and which he had 
developed in critical confrontation with Husserl's and Heidegger's theories of 
the world. In a lecture course of 1946, Fink states that neither of their theo- 
ries "in principle get[s] beyond a subjective concept of the world" (EP, 115).? 
Fink follows Heidegger in his critique of what he understands to be Husserl’s 
epistemological subject-object schema (Bruzina 2004, 430-1), in which the 


3 Iwas made aware of this citation from Fink by Sepp (2006, 154). All translations from Fink are 
my own, except for the Heraclitus seminar, which follow the English edition. 
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subject constitutes the world and thereby itself becomes “worldless,” or with- 
out a world (weltlos) (ND, 313). Fink also, however, distances himself from 
Heidegger's theory of Dasein as that which makes the world possible. For Fink, 
the world is prior to all finite beings, including man, or Dasein. In Welt und 
Endlichkeit, a lecture course held in 1949, it was Fink's aim to "throw light upon 
a problem that was concealed in Heidegger" namely the problem of the world, 
the question about being in its entirety (das Seiende im Ganzen; WE, 213). Fink 
states that for Heidegger, Dasein “opens a world and thus offers the beings the 
possibility to show themselves, to appear within the world" (WE, 170). This pri- 
oritizing of Dasein over the world Fink calls “the extreme of a subjectivistic view 
of the world" (WE, 171; Fink's italics). 

This tension between Fink and Heidegger is acted out in their dialogue on 
Heraclitus. There is no doubt that Fink’s interpretation of Heraclitus is strongly 
influenced by and to a great extent follows that of Heidegger, but Fink’s reading 
nevertheless takes a course different from that of his teacher. In order to appre- 
ciate Fink’s interpretation better, I will, before taking up the text Heraclitus 
Seminar, say a few words about Fink’s cosmology. 


2 Fink's Cosmology 


The central term of Fink's cosmology is “the world,” understood as the space, 
or "region" (Gegend) that embraces and includes all things, or everything that 
exists. Fink also calls the world "the absolute medium" of all things, which 
makes it possible for all beings to stand forth, or appear (erscheinen), in their 
individuality as well as in their relationship to one another, in their belonging 
together. The world gathers and separates, unites and disperses, and grants all 
beings their place and their borders. The world is not itself a being that con- 
tains all beings, but is prior to every being (see sww, 138-41). The world is “the 
field of Being [das Feld des Seins]” (sww, 141). 

In his book Sein, Wahrheit, Welt (1958), when Fink discusses the concept of 
“phenomenon,” he uses Heraclitus in order to explain his own understanding 
of this notion. Fink criticizes the distinction between a thing's being "in itself,” 
independent of being perceived, and a thing "for another," i.e., how it appears 
to a perceptive and thinking subject. The appearance (Erscheinung), or emer- 
gence (zum Vorschein kommen) of a thing is not, according to Fink, dependent 
on a perceiving subject; the appearance is rather an essential part of its own 
being: "The being emerges— not coincidentally and occasionally as when the 
appearance is conceived from the perspective of the human imagination [vom 
menschlichen Vorstellen her]. The being appears by itself—the appearance 
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cannot be separated or subtracted from it; on the contrary, the appearance 
contributes essentially to the constitution of its being” (sww, 103). 

The beings show themselves in the open, clear field of the world, which 
Fink also calls the “light of Being [Seinslicht]” (sww, 114). This light, or clear- 
ing, is prior to the emergence of individual beings and necessary for beings to 
emerge, to appear. The notion of the world as a “light of Being” is central for an 
understanding of Fink’s cosmology, as is his notion of the emergence of beings 
as an “event” (Geschehnis), which Fink illustrates by citing Heraclitus’ fragment 
64.* This event is like “the "lightning bolt’ of the clearing, which beats all finite 
beings into their distinctive character—according to the Heraclitean fragment 
ta de panta oiakizei keraunos— but lightning steers all things' " (sww, 103). The 
"lightning bolt" is used as a dramatic illustration of the “light of Being," the 
primary condition for beings to emerge. The world—the absolute medium, the 
open field, the light of Being— gives space and time to all finite beings. 

As we shall see, Fink finds his own thoughts about the relationship between 
the world and finite beings in Heraclitus' fragments, and to such a degree that 
it is hard to distinguish between Fink's own cosmology and his interpretation 
of Heraclitus' cosmology. This raises some obvious hermeneutical problems. 
Does Fink read his own ideas into Heraclitus' fragments, or is it the other 
way around? Has Heraclitus' thinking, mediated by Heidegger, formed Fink's 
own thinking?” In any case, Fink seems to identify almost completely with 
Heraclitus. He opens the seminar on Heraclitus with the fragment just quoted, 
"lightning steers all things," which will permeate and to a large degree steer his 
dialogue with Heidegger through thirteen sessions during the winter semester 
of 1966/7. From the very outset Fink seems, at least indirectly, to signal that he 
will read Heraclitus' fragments in the light of his own cosmology. 


3 The Heraclitus Seminar 


In his preface to the German edition of the seminar of 1970, Fink states that the 
original plan was to continue the seminar on Heraclitus over several semesters; 
this plan, however, could not be realized. The published seminar is therefore 
“a torso, a fragment concerning fragments.” (Heraklit, 8/2) In this torso, there 


4 The numbering of the fragments is according to DK. The English translations of Heraclitus’ 
fragments in this chapter are my own, although I follow, as closely as possible, the transla- 
tions by Fink and Heidegger, which diverge from DK. 

5 Katharina Schenk-Mair (1997, 11) claims that Fink's notion of the world is derived from 
Heraclitus' concept of physis. 
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is one question that permeates the dialogue: what is the relation between hen 
(one) and panta (all things)? It is Fink who proposes the main fragments to 
be discussed in each seminar session. It is also Fink who first proposes the 
preliminary interpretations of the fragments to be discussed, and it is, all in all, 
into Fink's understanding of Heraclitus that the reader gains a deeper insight. 

The role of Heidegger is that of the master: Heidegger, Fink states in the 
very first sentence of the first session, has assumed "spiritual leadership in our 
common attempt to advance into the area of the great and historically import- 
ant thinker Heraclitus" (Heraklit, 9/3).5 Heidegger sometimes affirms Fink’s 
interpretations, at other times he opposes them. Sometimes he urges Fink to 
clarify his interpretations, or he cautions him against rushing to conclusions. 
But Heidegger is reluctant to develop his own interpretations of individual 
fragments. Heraclitus Seminar should thus be considered primarily as Fink’s 
interpretation of Heraclitus, and only indirectly as Heidegger’s. It is in this 
regard unfortunate that the rather sparse secondary literature on this widely 
read philosophical dialogue tends to focus on Heidegger’s contribution, while 
tending to overlook Fink’s leading role.’ 


3.1 Hermeneutical Questions and Considerations 

In his introduction to the seminar, Fink offers us a small hint how he and 
Heidegger will proceed in their joint search for “the matter that must have 
stood before Heraclitus’ spiritual view” (Heraklit, 9/3): they will “attempt to find 
a thread throughout the multiplicity of his sayings in the hope that a certain 


6 Page references will be given to both the German and the English editions of the seminar: the 
first number is to the German edition, the second (after the slash) is to the English. 

7 There is to my knowledge only one book-length study of the Heraclitus seminar, Sallis and 
Maly 1980. The editors state in the introduction that “the studies in this volume are intended 
to aid the Heideggerian dialogue with the Heraclitean fragments” (xi). Accordingly, Fink’s 
contribution is not the major issue. The relation between Fink’s and Heidegger’s role in the 
seminar is well described: although “the specific interpretation that is put at issue in the 
seminar is the ‘cosmological’ interpretation” of Fink, Heidegger “poses a series of penetrating 
questions that lead Fink to clarify his reading of the individual fragments; and he raises again 
and again the hermeneutical problems with which any philosophically rigorous attempt 
to interpret early Greek thinking must especially concern itself” (vii). As Hayden Ausland 
has put it to me: Sallis and Maly, like several reviewers, “consider Fink’s interpretation, to 
the extent that they do, chiefly in the light of Heidegger’s difference with it.” In his review 
article, David Krell acknowledges that it is “Fink’s proposed interpretations which guide the 
discussion throughout,” but because “Fink’s work has been so influenced by Heidegger,” the 
seminar “emerges as a truly mutual project” (Krell 1971, 138). Ullrich M. Haase, in his review 
article, also pays some attention to Fink, but without acknowledging his status as the leading 
voice of the seminar (Haase 1997). There is one article that focuses on Fink’s interpretation 
of Heraclitus, Leibovich (1997), a contribution to a colloquium devoted to Fink’s thought. 
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track can thereby show itself” (Heraklit, 10-11/4). Fink and Heidegger are above 
all interested in finding out how Heraclitus understood certain key terms— 
above all hen and panta—and how these key terms are related to one another. 
Accordingly, they throw into the discussion different fragments where these 
terms are used. One might say that they search for fragments that say the same 
thing in different ways. Because of the fragments’ condensed and seemingly 
perfect and finished form, it might be tempting to read them as independent 
utterances, but both Fink and Heidegger emphasize that they are fragments 
that belong together in one, now lost, whole. The whole undertaking will thus 
be fragmentary, but in order to come as close as possible to an understanding 
of Heraclitus’ thinking, Fink and Heidegger agree that they must “have all the 
fragments in view for the interpretation of one fragment” (Heraklit, 112/67). 
They are, in other words, convinced that there is an intimate interrelationship 
between the fragments, and that if one lets different fragments shed light on 
one another, “an inner coherence of the fragments’ meaning" (Heraklit, 10/4) 
may appear. 

Fink’s proposal to enter in media res? by starting with fragment 64 will be 
decisive for the development of the thirteen seminar sessions: throughout the 
seminar, Fink and Heidegger will look not only for other fragments that men- 
tion the same terms, or phenomena, that are mentioned in fragment 64, but, 
more importantly, they will also be searching for fragments that express rela- 
tionships that are analogous to the relationships between the three key terms, 
or key phenomena, in fragment 64: ta de panta oiakizei keraunos, "lightning 
steers all things." In this fragment there is a contrast between the lightning, 
which is one single phenomenon, and all things, which are lightened up by the 
one lightning and in this light show themselves in their entirety as many, each 
thing separated from others and set in relief against the others.? The third term, 
steering, says something about the way in which the one lightning is related to 
all the individual things. Throughout the seminar, Fink and Heidegger exam- 
ine fragments where different terms stand in a relationship analogous to that 


8 Cf Fink (Heraklit, 11/4): "... we shall proceed directly into the midst of the matter, beginning 
our interpretation with Fr. 64 ...” 

9 Throughout the seminar, Fink and Heidegger struggle with the notion of ta panta and 
describe it in numerous different ways. Two examples of Fink's explanations: (i) “But first 
of all, ta panta names ‘everything’ and signifies: all things, all of what is [alles Seiende]. ... 
We make the tacit assumption that ta panta, in the sense of the many in entirety, forms the 
entirety of finite bounded things" (Heraklit, u-ı2/4-5); (ii) Within panta, which is here called 


nu 


“the domain of the sun,” “one thing is separated from the other and set in relief against the 


other, and ... the individual [das Einzelne] has specific outline” (Heraklit, 91/54). 
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between "one" and “all things,’ and where additional terms can be found that 
may help us understand what Heraclitus means by "steering." 

In fragment 64, Heraclitus at first glance seems to speak of phenomena that 
belong to our everyday world as well as to the world of Heraclitus: ta panta are 
all things, all beings, ourselves included; the phenomenon of steering we know 
from, for instance, the way a captain steers a boat; and lightning we know as a 
natural phenomenon, an “outbreak of the shining lightning-flash in the dark 
of night" (Heraklit, 12/5). But is this what Heraclitus is talking about: the things 
around us, first lying in the dark and then being illuminated by a lightning- 
flash? In other fragments he uses terms analogously with lightning in fragment 
64, such as hen (one) and logos, which do not refer to empirical phenomena. 
This leads Fink to explicate his reading method in this way: “First we read the 
fragments with a certain naivité" (Heraklit, 84/50), i.e. he examines the phe- 
nomenon as "that which shows itself in its immediacy" (Heraklit, 72/42). In 
a second step, “we attempt to bring into relief a few features" of the sensu- 
ous phenomena in order to "ask how they can be thought in a deeper sense. 
From immediate seeing of sensuous phenomena, we go over to a nonsensuous 
[unsinnlichen], though not transcendent [übersinnlichen], domain" (Heraklit, 
84/50; translation modified). 

Fink is aware that he is using a language that may be misunderstood: he 
emphasizes that he is not reading a two-world doctrine into Heraclitus' frag- 
ments. The domain to which lightning as a natural phenomenon belongs is 
referred to as the *phenomenal" or *ontic" domain (Heraklit, 17/8). In the non- 
sensuous domain, however, lightning must be understood “in a deeper sense" 
(Heraklit, 57/33) and should be “allied with Being |[Sein]” (Heraklit, 84/50), not 
with individual beings. This second domain, or dimension, which is also 
referred to as “nonphenomenal” (Heraklit, 87/52), “ontological,” or “cosmo- 
logical" (Heraklit, 175/109), is the dimension the interpretations are aiming at 
and for which the phenomena, according to Fink, are “symbols” (Heraklit, 20/ 
10). How is this “speculative leap,” as Heidegger calls it (Heraklit, 82/49), from 
the immediate phenomenal domain to the nonphenomenal one, to be under- 
stood? Fink points to the relationship between micro- and macrocosmos as a 
way of describing it: "The enlargement of a special individual phenomenon 
into the whole would perhaps be a form under which we could speak of the 
way of our attempt to think with Heraclitus" (Heraklit, 86/51). Heidegger warns 
against this way of putting it!! and suggests that it is the other way around, 


10 The English translation has "allied with being.” Where the German text has Sein, I will use 
“Being,” to distinguish it from individual beings. 
11  "Iregard this formulation of your procedure as dangerous" (Heraklit, 86/51). 
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that Heraclitus "sees the small scale from the large [vom Grossen her das Kleine 
sieht]” (Heraklit, 86/51—2). This "speculative leap," which Fink calls an “adven- 
turous attempt" (Heraklit, 86/51), is not further discussed, but it is undertaken 
throughout the seminar. 

There is yet another hermeneutical challenge that Fink and Heidegger 
have to face: Heraclitus' text was written more that 2,500 years ago, before the 
genre that we today call philosophy existed. Heidegger puts this challenge in 
this way: "We no longer interpret metaphysically a text that is not yet meta- 
physical" (Heraklit, 108/65). In other words: they search for what they call “not- 
yet-metaphysical thinking" from a position which is *no-longer-metaphysical 
thinking" (cf. Heraklit, 11/67). These two ways of thinking are not the same, but 
they certainly seem to merge in Fink's reading of Heraclitus. Fink understands 
metaphysics as a way of thinking in which truth and the world are dependent 
on beings within the world, and also in which a phenomenon is seen as depen- 
dent on the being of which it is an appearance (sww, 133). For Fink, as we have 
seen, the appearance of a being belongs to the being itself, and the world is 
prior to the manifold beings within the world: the world is that which makes 
it possible for beings to appear, which gives space and time to all finite beings. 
For Fink, metaphysics has "forgotten" to "think the world."? In Heraclitus, Fink 
finds a kindred thinker who in many different ways speaks about the relation- 
ship between the one and all things, where the one is not itself a being, but 
what enables all beings to appear. Although both Fink and Heidegger empha- 
size the danger of not taking the difference between “not-yet-metaphysical 
thinking" and “no-longer-metaphysical thinking" into account, it is hard, if not 
impossible, to see a clear trace of this difference in Fink's interpretations of 
Heraclitus' fragments. In other words: it is hard to see the difference between 
his interpretation of Heraclitus and his own cosmology. 


3.8 Fragment 64: Lightning Steers All Things 

How does Heraclitus understand the three terms of fragment 64—lightning 
(keraunos), steers (oiakizei), and all things (ta panta)—and what are the rela- 
tionships between them? These are the questions that Fink and Heidegger 
pose repeatedly. Fink starts his interpretation of the fragment by looking at its 
meaning on a phenomenal level, but he swiftly proceeds to a nonphenomenal, 
or "speculative," level: “Lightning, regarded as a phenomenon of nature, means 


12 Cf. sww (149): “Hegel’s metaphysics does think the worldwide reigning/prevailing Being, 
but not the world itself ... the world remains unthought of [Die Metaphysik Hegels denkt 
zwar das weltweit waltende Sein, aber eben nicht die Welt selbst. ... Die Welt bleibt unge- 
dacht]" (translation by the editors, Fink's italics). 
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the outbreak of the shining lightning-flash in the dark of night. Just as light- 
ning in the night momentarily flashes up and, in the brightness of the gleam, 
shows things in their articulated outline, so lightning in a deeper sense brings 
to light the multiple things in their articulated gathering" (Heraklit, 12-13/5). Ta 
panta, in the “deeper sense,” refers to “the quintessence of things found in the 
world [den Inbegriff des Binnenweltlichen]” (Heraklit, 29/16). Fink emphasizes 
that ta panta is not a concept of numerical or generic totality (Heraklit, 37/20), 
but that it rather refers to all beings as beings, i.e. as finite with specific out- 
lines, separated from, as well as related to, one another. "7a panta is the realm 
of differences" (Heraklit, 29/16), whereas the lightning "gathers and unifies the 
many in entirety in their distinctiveness" (Heraklit, 38/21). The lightning thus 
both unites all things and keeps them apart. It is important for both Fink and 
Heidegger that the one that unifies the many must be understood neither as a 
container which embraces all things, nor as a thing, or an entity. As Heidegger 
puts it: “We must think hen, the one, as the unifying [das Einigende |." (Heraklit, 
38/21). The lightning is not a thing among other things in the world, and nei- 
ther is it a thing apart from ta panta. Ta panta is not the world, but the light- 
ning itself is that which forms the world. "In the gleam of lightning, says Fink, 
"the many things in entirety come into differentiated appearance" (Heraklit, 
29/16). In a deeper, nonphenomenal sense, this means that without the light- 
ning, no being would appear and there would be no world. 

Although the word kinesis, movement, does not occur in Heraclitus' frag- 
ments, Fink states that it “always stands in the horizon of problems of his 
thinking" (Heraklit, 15/7) and notes that ta panta "does not mean a static mul- 
tiplicity, but rather a dynamic multiplicity of entities [eine bewegte Vielfalt 
von Seienden]” (Heraklit, 14/6). There are, according to Fink, two different 
movements. First, the movement of the lightning that brings all things into 
appearance, “the sudden burst of light in the dark of night" (Heraklit, 201/10), 
and second, the movement of the things that appear, i.e. the movement of, or 
within, ta panta (Heraklit, 15/77). In the end, the lightning is the ground for both 
these movements, in so far as the "bringing-forth-to appearance" also affects 
the movement of the things within ta panta. The movement that bring things 
forth to appearance is thus a way of steering ta panta, in so far as it determines 
the way in which beings appear: "Things are moved in the manner of advanc- 
ing and receding [Auf- und Untergehens], waxing and waning, of local move- 
ment and alteration" (Heraklit, 19/9). 

It might here be tempting to accuse Fink of reading his own cosmology into 
fragment 64: by articulating the two different movements he finds not only 
his thought of the way beings originally emerge within the "light of Being," 
but also his notion that the appearances of things are essential parts of their 
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being. Or is Fink here only saying too much too soon? He is, after all, faced 
with a fundamental hermeneutical problem: how should one interpret the 
very first fragment when one needs to “have all the fragments in view for the 
interpretation of one fragment” (Heraklit, 112/67)? This is, however, a striking 
tendency in Fink’s reading of the fragments: in his comments on individual 
fragments he includes his already acquired understanding of Heraclitus' frag- 
ments as a whole, and thus he says much more than the fragment itself says. 
Heidegger at times calls for more caution, either directly,? or more indirectly, 
for instance by interrupting Fink's interpretations with questions about the 
meaning of certain words or grammatical constructions. In this particular 
case, Heidegger does not comment on Fink's very specific interpretation of 
Heraclitus' thoughts on movement, but only states that ta panta are "entities 
in movement.’ He thus agrees that movement belongs to Heraclitus' thinking, 
although it does not, as he says, occur “as kinesis” (Heraklit, 15/7). As we shall 
see, the two forms of movement—the movement of the one that makes all 
beings show forth and the movement of the beings within the world—are cen- 
tral to Fink's understanding of Heraclitus. 

In order to get a better understanding of the meaning of the three central 
terms in fragment 64—lightning, steering, and ta panta—Fink and Heidegger 
draw other fragments into the discussion. They first comment on fragment 41, 
on which I shall comment only briefly. 

Fragment 41: "The wise is one, to understand the thought that steers all 
things throughout all things." What is of interest here is the beginning and the 
end of the fragment— "the wise is one [hen to sophon]" and “all things through- 
out all things [panta dia panton]"—and the way they are connected, namely 
through "steering." 

Fink points to a clear analogy between fragment 64 and fragment 41: the 
lightning is related to all things in the same way in which the wise is related 
to all things. (Heraklit, 14/6) As the *one wise" is obviously not a sensuous phe- 
nomenon, this analogy allows for a transition from the phenomenal to the 
non-phenomenal domain. This is also the case with fragment 1, where there is 
a similar relationship to that between the one and all things. 

Fragment, which is the longest one among Heraclitus’ fragments, is thought 
to have been the opening of Heraclitus' text. It speaks of logos, and, according 
to Heidegger, any interpretation should start with this fragment: "So long as 
one does not have /ogos in view, it is hard to get through the text, and Heraclitus 


13 See for instance Heidegger's remark at Fink’s opening elaborations on ta panta: “Yet with 
the preliminary orientation, concerning the way ta panta are addressed by Heraclitus, 
you have already landed us in an entire philosophy" (Heraklit, 34/19). 
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reads with difficulty" (Heraklit, 217-18/135). Heidegger utters this at the end of 
the eleventh seminar session, and it could be interpreted as a complaint about 
the course the seminar at this point had taken. But if the seminar had contin- 
ued over more semesters, as was the original plan, the logos fragments would 
probably have been discussed in depth and Heidegger's own understanding of 
Heraclitus would probably have come more to the fore.!* For Fink, however, 
the fragments about logos are primarily of interest in so far as they throw light 
on Heraclitus' cosmology. Consequently, only a few words of fragment 1 are at 
this point discussed, namely those that say something about the relationship 
between the one and all things: “for although everything happens [or: comes 
to be] according to this logos [ginomenon gar panton kata ton logon tonde]? 

Ginomenon is a form of the verb gignesthai (to come into being, to be born), 
from which the noun genesis (origin, birth) is formed, and ginomenön pantön 
may thus be translated as “all things coming into being (or being born)" 
Fragment 1 brings out an aspect of panta that was not explicit in fragment 64 
and fragment 41: all things have come into being. According to Fink, the “phe- 
nomenal" meaning of genesis is "birth" and is thus restricted to living beings. 
In this fragment, however, the word is used in a different way: "For if we refer 
genesis to ta panta, we expand the sense of genesis beyond the phenomenal 
region in which the genesis-phenomenon is otherwise at home" (Heraklit, 
1617/8). Fink seems to see his hermeneutical method—to go from the phe- 
nomenal to the cosmological— confirmed by Heraclitus' own expansion of the 
sense of genesis. Heidegger does not agree; for him genesis, “thought in Greek,” 
may be used in a wide sense, as "coming into Being, coming forth in presence" 
(Heraklit, 18/8). While Heidegger in other places criticizes Fink for moving 
too fast into the “speculative dimension,” in fragment 1 no speculative leap is, 
according to the master, necessary.!? 

The discussion of fragment 1 breaks off rather abruptly, possibly because of 
Fink's and Heidegger's differences in perspective. But they seem to be in fair 
agreement in their respective summings-up of the discussion of fragment 64, 
fragment 41, and fragment 1. Heidegger points to the correspondence between 
kata ton logon (according to the logos) in fragment 1, hen to sophon (the wise 
is one) in fragment 41, and keraunos (lightning) in fragment 64 (Heraklit, 17/ 
8). He hereby suggests that these are all related in similar—although not nec- 
essarily identical— ways to ta panta, all things, all beings, in the world. On 


14 Cf Heidegger’s remark “when we later—though not in this semester—come to speak 
about the logos with Heraclitus" (Heraklit, 199/124). 

15 See for instance the discussion concerning fragment 26, where Heidegger interposes: “To 
me, you go much too fast into the speculative dimension" (Heraklit, 209/130). 
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his part Fink emphasizes, once again, the two different movements, which 
he describes as two different, but continuous effects of the lightning and the 
sophon: “the movement of bringing-forth-to-appearance [die Bewegung des 
Zum-Vorschein-Bringens] ... is also a steering intervention in the moving of 
things themselves" (Heraklit, 19/9). Although the two movements have their 
same source, Fink strongly, if perhaps not entirely clearly, emphasizes their 
difference: "The steering is not thought with respect to the lightning, or with 
respect to hen to sophon, but with respect to the efficacy of the lightning and 
of hen to sophon, which effects bringing-forth-to-appearance and continues to 
effect things. The movement of steering intervention in the moving of things 
happens in accord with the /ogos. The movement of things that stand in the 
brightness of lightning has a wisdomlike nature that must, however, be dis- 
tinguished from the movement that issues itself from sophon" (Heraklit, 19/9). 

What is clear is that logos, according to Fink, steers the beings within the 
world. Fragment 1 thus makes it possible for Fink to move from a phenome- 
nal to a cosmological interpretation of Heraclitus' understanding of steering. 
"Steering as a phenomenon,’ Fink says, “is the movement of a human who, for 
example, brings a ship into a desired course" (Heraklit, 23/11). Both of the words 
that are used for steering in fragments 64 and 41—oíakizei and ekybernese— 
indicate, according to Fink, the use of force, and even violence: "Steering is 
the bringing-into-control [In-die-Gewalt-Bringen] of a movement. ... It has the 
character of violence [Gewaltsamkeit] in itself" (Heraklit 23—4/12). The element 
of violence is more obvious in the image of war, another image that Heraclitus 
uses to describe the relation between the one and all things, for instance in 
fragment 53: "War [polemos] is the father and king of all things.” Both logos and 
polemos are world-forming powers: logos holds the beings together and secures 
their interrelatedness, while war and strife!® bring them apart and secure the 
individuality of the beings in the world as well as their hierarchy. This last 
point is, unfortunately, not dwelt upon. The question of violence in steering 
is discussed, and although the possibility of a nonviolent steering is brought 
up, it is not, as far as I can see, taken into account in the interpretation of the 
fragments. On the contrary, Heidegger's comment on fragment 53 seems to set- 
tle the question: "When he speaks of father and ruler, Heraclitus grasps in an 
almost poetic speech the sense of the arkhe [origin] of movement ... The origin 
of movement is also the origin of ruling and directing [der erste Ursprung des 
Herrschens und Lenkens]” (Heraklit, 43/24).* 


16 Cf. fragment 8o: “Everything happens according to strife [eris] and obligation [kAreon]." 
17 The political metaphors are obvious, both in Heraclitus’ own words and in Heidegger's 
interpretation. Political rule is looked upon as a natural and necessarily hierarchical 
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The discussion during the first session has circled around the cosmological 
relation between hen and panta. The one has been given different names: light- 
ning, the wise, and logos, which, according to Fink, “are different lines of 
thinking on one and the same ground.” This ground, Fink says, “is not some 
substance or the absolute, but light and time" (Heraklit, 21/10). Through Fink's 
interpretation of fragment 64 we have seen in which way light is a ground, 
or a source, while time has only indirectly been touched upon, through Fink's 
explication of the two movements. When Fink introduces fragment 30, time 
comes into the foreground. 


3.3 Fragment 30: The Source of Time 

The tension between Fink and Heidegger, which to a greater or lesser degree 
permeates the thirteen sessions of the seminar, is particularly noticeable when 
Fink insists on the centrality and importance of those two phenomena, or 
words, that for him are fundamental for an understanding of Heraclitus: light 
and time. Already in the first session, Heidegger seems to be somewhat impa- 
tient with Fink's insistence on the importance of the lightning,!® and later in 
the seminar, after Fink in the fifth and sixth session has elaborated on frag- 
ment 30 and the notion of time, Heidegger opens the seventh session with a 
rather sharp comment directed at one of the seminar’s participants: “... you 
have indeed let yourself be misled by the explication of Fr. 30 which Mr. Fink 
has given. For—as we have emphasized again and again—time does not come 
to the fore at all with Heraclitus” (Heraklit, 116/71).? While Heraclitus in frag- 
ment 30 talks about “was,” “is,” and “will be,” Fink, in his interpretation of the 
fragment, talks about the past, the present, and the future and thus, according 
to Heidegger, takes “time as such to be thematic” (Heraklit, 109/66). Heidegger 
makes several attempts to get Fink to comment on this difference, but Fink 


phenomenon: the ruler is the origin of a political unity, just as the father is the origin 
and natural ruler of a family, and the father and political ruler are analogous to the origin 
that steers all things by the kind of force that is used in war: “War is the father and king of 
all things. He established some as gods and the others as humans; some he made slaves 
and the others free." By comparing Heraclitus’ words in fragment 53 to “an almost poetic 
speech" Heidegger seems to consciously avoid the politically questionable content of the 
fragment. 

18 When Fink explains: “In the brightness, specifically the clearing which the lightning bolt 
tears open, ta panta flash up and step into appearance ..." (Heraklit, 14/6), Heidegger 
interrupts him: “At first, let us leave aside words like ‘clearing’ and ‘brightness’ ” (Heraklit, 
15/6). Heidegger instead introduces fragment 1, where logos is the central word. 

19 Here, in his exchange with one of the participants, Heidegger even makes a joke about 
Fink: "Mr. Fink, who begins with the lightning, is, as it were, struck by lightning" (Heraklit, 
17/72). 
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does not do this. Fink is occupied by other problems that the reading of frag- 
ment 30 poses. 

Fink struggles through two seminar sessions in order to find a suitable trans- 
lation of fragment 30. He does not accept Diels’s translation, but neither does 
he himself manage to produce a philologically acceptable translation that 
suits his interpretation of the fragment. This one will have to serve as a starting 
point:2° "This world order [kosmos], the same for all beings, was brought forth 
(to appearance) neither by gods nor by humans; but there was always and is 
and will be eternal living fire [pyr aeizoon |], kindled in measures and quenched 
in measures." 

As in his reading of fragments 64, 41, and 1, Fink is also here looking for 
the relation between hen and panta. According to Fink, the relation between 
the ever-living fire (pyr aeizoon) and the cosmos is analogous to the relation 
between the lightning and ta panta (in fragment 64): "The kosmos as the beau- 
tiful joining of panta comes forth to appearance in the shine of fire" (Heraklit, 
95/57). But while the lightning makes all beings appear in a sudden flash, the 
ever-living fire secures the beings a continuous appearance. In other words: the 
aspect of time is here, in fragment 30, different from the one in fragment 64. 
And this is where Fink has his greatest difficulties. The text seems to say that 
the ever-living fire “was always and is and will be," but this does not make 
sense to Fink: "What would it mean to say that pyr aeizoon is now? ... And 
what would it mean to say that it always was and will be? Always having-been 
means that it has past times behind it, just as coming-to-be means that it has a 
future before it. Can one say of pyr aeizoon that it has past times behind it, that 
it now has presence and has a coming presence in the future?" (Heraklit, 110/ 
66) Fink answers "no" to this last question: the ever-living fire does not exist in 
time as all beings in the world do. The ever-living fire is, like the lightning, the 
sophon, and logos, not a being, but a source of all beings and their appearance. 
The ever-living fire is, however, a source also in another way: as "time-allowing, 
time-opening" (Heraklit, 95/57), the ever-living fire is the "source of time" 
(Heraklit, 109/66) and of the three time-dimensions. The predicate *was always 
and is and will be" does not, in other words, belong to the ever-living fire, but 
to kosmos and all beings, which are gathered by kosmos into one whole. The 
ever-living fire makes it possible for kosmos to have a past, present, and future 
and thus for the individual beings within kosmos to be in time, not forever, but 
within limited time dimensions. 


20 Fink does not give a translation of the whole fragment, but discusses different parts of it 
at different times of the seminar. I have put these parts together as best I can. 
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Fink reads the concluding phrase of the fragment— “kindled in measures 
and quenched in measures’—in the same way: it is not a quality of the ever- 
living fire, which necessarily—if it is always living—cannot be quenched. 
"Rather" Fink explains, "the kindling and quenching according to measures 
happen in reference to that which comes and goes in the shine of fire" (Heraklit, 
109/65), i.e. in reference to all the beings in the world. The fire in fragment 30 
steers the kosmos and the beings within kosmos according to time. Also the fire, 
in other words, is the source of movements on two different levels: on the one 
hand it is both the source of the appearing of all beings and the source of time, 
on the other hand it is the source of the particular ways all individual beings 
move within the world and the ways they exists in time, determined by their 
past, present, and future, i.e. "kindled in measures and quenched in measures.” 

Fink's reading of fragment 30 may seem somewhat forced, but at least he 
manages to make sense of it, and he finds the same structure in this fragment 
as in the other fragments he has gone through: "What was earlier spoken of 
as oiakizei [steers; fragment 64] and ekybernese [steers; fragment 41] is now 
the productive power of fire for the kosmos" (Heraklit, 108/65). One important 
outcome of fire's “productive power) i.e. of fire's way of steering the beings in 
the world, is, according to Fink, the alternation of day and night. Heraclitus has 
many fragments that touch on the difference between the light of day and the 
darkness of night, which seems to be of special interest to Fink. In his discus- 
sion of these fragments, Fink transcends the domain that he has so far spoken 
of—the domain of the one (hen) that lights up and gathers all tings. He hints 
at another night than the phenomenal night that follows the day when the sun 
goes down, namely the absolute night of death, beyond the dimension of the 
unifying one and all beings. I shall round off my analysis of Fink's interpreta- 
tion of Heraclitus' cosmology with just a few words about this other dimen- 
sion, which has a close affinity with his own cosmology. 


3.4 Fragment 94 


Helios will not overstep his measures; otherwise the Erinyes, ministers of 
Dike, will find him out. 


Fink starts with a description of the phenomenon of the sun, as “the fire that trav- 
els the heaven" (Heraklit, 64/38), and then makes a "speculative leap" into the non- 
phenomenal region: Helios (the sun) is a "light-fire" that illuminates all the beings 
continually. Although the sun is absent during the night, the night too belongs to 
the region of the sun, i.e. the domain of the open: the night as we know it is not 
total darkness, but is illuminated by the stars and the moon. Fink understands 
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this light as coming from the sun: “the domain ofthe open can be daylight or dark 
night” (Heraklit, 74/44). What could it mean for the sun to overstep its measures? 
According to Fink, it cannot mean to break the laws of nature, for instance to rise 
in the west and go down in the east. In that case the sun would destroy itself; it 
would not be the sun anymore, and the Erinyes could not put it right. 

Dike, whose power in this fragment is obviously superior to the power of 
the sun, is the goddess of justice who watches boundaries, also the boundary 
between day and night. Fink proposes that this night is another than the phe- 
nomenal night, which is lightened by the moon and stars: it is "the withdrawn 
[entzogene] domain of the nightly abyss that is denied to us” (Heraklit, 70/41), 
a domain that does not belong to Helios, and about which we can know noth- 
ing. The sun would therefore “overstep his measures" if it were to enter this 
nightly domain. Although Fink does not argue for his interpretation by giv- 
ing evidence from other texts where Dike has this function, he could very well 
have done so. In Parmenides' poem, Dike watches the boundary between day 
and night, which is a boundary between two totally different regions, or differ- 
ent worlds (DK 28 B1.9-21). Dike also holds unbreakable chains around Being 
and may thus be said to watch the boundaries between being and non-being 
(DK 28 B8.13-15).?? The night that Dike keeps away from the day, may thus be 
interpreted as the absolute night, outside being, a region we can know nothing 
about and into which no living being can enter. This is the kind of night that 
Fink reads into Heraclitus' fragment 94. 

When Fink describes the way the sun travels over the earth during the 
day, he notes a "peculiar phenomenon,’ which he calls the opaqueness of the 
earth: "In accord with the immediate phenomenon, Helios rises out of the 
bowels of the earth at morning; in daytime he moves along the vault of the 
heaven and he sinks again into the closed ground of earth at evening. That 
is said as a description of the immediate phenomena without esoteric sym- 
bolism" (Heraklit, 701/42). Although the notion of the opaqueness of earth, 
which forms the boundary for the domain of light, is taken from a description 
of the immediate phenomena, “without esoteric symbolism,” Fink uses it as a 
stepping stone to a speculative leap: the closed ground of earth, i.e. the nightly 
abyss to which the sun does not belong and has no access, becomes a symbol 


21 Fink here draws on fragment 99, "Were there no sun, it would be night in spite of the 
other stars.” He admits that his proposition to see the light of the moon and the stars as 
parts of the sun’s light-domain “is not certified by the phenomena" (Heraklit, 71/42). In his 
book Sein, Wahrheit, Welt, Fink formulates himself in ways that come very close to the last 
citation from Heraclitus Seminar; see, e.g., SWW (n4). 

22 I develop this in Songe-Meller (2002, 21-48). 
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of death. The sun and the kosmos, to which we and all other beings belong, is 
the dimension of light and openness, while death is the dimension of total 
closedness (Heraklit, 78/46). 

What, then, has happened to the relation between hen—symbolized by 
the lightning, the wise, logos, and Helios—and panta? Neither the one nor all 
beings in the world belong, according to Fink, to the dimension of death, and 
Fink proposes the notion of another unity that grounds both hen and panta. 
In fragment 57, Heraclitus writes: “Hesiod is teacher of most men. They are 
persuaded by him that he knows most; he who did not know day and night. Yet 
there is one [esti gar hen]!” Fink’s interpretation of the last three words of the 
fragment—esti gar hen—deviates from the standard translations, which ren- 
der these words as "they [i.e. day and night] are one." Fink argues against this 
reading: "If day and night are to be one, then wouldn't the plural eisi [are] have 
to stand in place of the singular esti [is]?" (Heraklit, 73/43).?* Fink's reading— 
even if it was correct—does not, however, imply that Heraclitus is pointing 
towards another, more fundamental, unity, which belongs to another dimen- 
sion than lightning, the wise, and logos. Yet, this is what Fink claims. 

Fink’s reflections on this other one—a dark, opaque, and unknown one— 
form parts of several seminar sessions, where fragments that deal with death 
are discussed. These reflections are fascinating, but a discussion of their basis 
and function in Heraclitus' fragments would go beyond the aim of this chapter. 
Here, as elsewhere, Fink seems to mirror his own thinking in that of Heraclitus. 
Fink's reflections on this other dimension play an important part in his cos- 
mology, where he describes the dark earth as a symbol “for the emergence of 
the things out of the dark ground of Being, into the clear day of appearance" 
as well as for the ground, like a grave, into which everything sinks (sww, 103). 
Fink thus points to another, dark and more fundamental origin than that of 
the lightning, upon which the world depends. In other words: this other origin 
goes beyond the world, which man inhabits. By doing this, Fink goes beyond 
Heidegger: according to Fink, humans are, as Catherine Homan has pointed 
out, “not only world-beings, but also earth beings.” In a radical way, humans 


23 See for instance Kirk (1962, 155): "Teacher of most men is Hesiod: they are sure that he 
knows very many things, who continually failed to recognize day and night: for they are 
one”; Guthrie (1962, 413): “Most men's teacher is Hesiod. They are sure he knew most 
things—a man who could not recognize day and night! For they are one”; Kahn (1981 
37): "The teacher of most is Hesiod. It is him they know as knowing most, who did not 
recognize day and night: they are one.” 

24 As Hayden Ausland has pointed out to me, the answer to the question is “no”: neuter 
plurals are, especially in Attic, regularly construed with a singular verb. 
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belong to the realm of darkness, nothingness and death, and Fink thus empha- 
sizes not only man’s finitude, but also “the confusing and troubling dimensions 
of being in the world" (Homan 2019, 49). 

In this last step of his interpretations of Heraclitus, where he claims to find 
an absolute beginning that is also the ultimate end, Fink might be accused of 
wishful thinking, of trying to merge completely with Heraclitus. At the same 
time, Fink opens up for new and thought-provoking reflections on the compli- 
cated situation of humans within Heraclitus' cosmology. 


3.5 Conclusion 

There is no doubt that Fink found a deep resonance for his own thoughts in 
Heraclitus’ fragments, and no less doubt that he interpreted Heraclitus’ frag- 
ments in light of his own cosmology. In Heraclitus Seminar, Fink’s interpreta- 
tional method—letting his own thinking to a large degree steer the course and 
development of the seminar—discloses certain disagreements between Fink 
and Heidegger. Fink’s cosmological thinking makes it natural for him to start 
with fragment 64 (“lightning steers all things”), which determines the way in 
which the relation between Aen and panta is being discussed throughout the 
seminar. For Heidegger, any interpretation of Heraclitus should start with frag- 
ment 1, where logos takes the place of lightning as the unifying one that lets all 
things show forth, or lets all things come into being. According to Heidegger, 
Fink’s insistence on talking about lightning shifts the focus away from the core 
of Heraclitus’ thinking. 

The discrepancy between Fink and Heidegger widens as Fink introduces 
fragment 30 and the notion of time. Heidegger opposes Fink’s interpretation 
of this fragment by noting that time does not occur in Heraclitus, but this does 
not stop Fink from making time the central notion of fragment 30. By doing 
this, Fink is able to confirm an interpretation of the relation between Aen and 
panta that Heidegger from the very beginning had been critical of. According 
to Fink, hen—understood both as lightning and as everlasting fire—relates to 
all beings on two different levels: first as the source of their appearance and 
second as the source of the particular way that beings show themselves, move 
and change in time within the world. This double power of the one, unifying 
source is essential to Fink's own cosmology. 

With his interpretation of fragment 94 (on the limited power of the sun), 
combined with analyses of several fragments on death, Fink advances towards 
the speculative thoughts on an absolute origin, beyond the hen and panta. This 
thought, too, is central to his cosmology. It is indeed hard to see the difference 
between Fink's interpretation of Heraclitus and his own thinking. I believe 
that his fascination with Heraclitus has been so far-reaching that he came to 
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see Heraclitus’ cosmology as basically identical with his own. In Heraclitus 
Seminar Fink brings out new aspects of Heraclitus that deserve to be taken 
seriously, although, as I have tried to show, some of his interpretations are dif- 
ficult to go along with. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Jan Patocka on Plato's Conception of the Soul 
as Self-Motion 


Filip Karfik 


In 1971-2, Jan Patocka (1907-77) published a paper and gave several lectures 
on Plato's conception of the soul.! All of them circle around the definition of 
the soul as self-motion which is found in Plato and in the Old Academy (Cf. 
PL, Phdr. 245c5-246a2; Tim. 37b5; Leg. 893b-8g6b; [Def] 411c7; Xenocr., fr. 165 
Isnardi Parente). Patocka proposed an original interpretation of this defini- 
tion. To him, the self-motion of the soul is a key to understanding Plato's phi- 
losophy as a whole: 'There is no chapter of Plato's philosophy that would not 
be connected with his doctrine of the soul. The whole of Plato's philosophy is 
in fact a doctrine of the soul, more precisely of the soul as that which moves 
itself’ (PPD, 256)? In a letter to Walter Biemel from 6 December 1972 Patočka 
wrote: 'Concerning myself, I have developed a conception of the whole of 
Plato's doctrine of the soul out of the interpretation of to auto heauto kinoun 
(Cf. PI, Phdr. 245e7-246aı). In so doing, I have tried to proceed phenomenolog- 
ically. An interpretation of Plato's philosophy from this central point of view is 
still missing, I think' (KEES, 481n8). 


1 The first of these texts (zss), written in German, was published under the title ‘Zur ältesten 
Systematik der Seelenlehre' (On the Oldest System of the Doctrine of the Soul). The second 
(PSP) and third (DP) were public lectures given in Czech, on 6 June 1971 and on 27 April 1972, 
under the respective titles ‘Pocatky systematické psychologie’ (Beginnings of the Systematic 
Psychology) and ‘O duši u Platóna’ (On the Soul in Plato), and were published from man- 
uscripts only posthumously. The fourth (PPD, 248-60) was a part (the eighteenth lecture, 
delivered on 25 April 1972) of the course on Plato given in Czech at Charles University in 
Prague and first published from students' records in 2012 under the title Platónova nauka 
o dusi a spravedlivy stát (Plato's Doctrine of the Soul and the City of Justice). Each of these 
four texts recasts the same topic in a different way. Closely related to these four, though 
posterior to 1972, are lectures 6-8 in Platón a Evropa (Plato and Europe) (PE, 229-71/91-137) 
from 1973, chapters on Plato in Europa und Nach-Europa (Europe and Post-Europe) (ENE, 
esp. 206-240/97-136), written between 1971 and 1977, and the study ‘Vom Ursprung und Sinn 
des Unsterblichkeitsgedankens bei Plato' (On the Origin and the Meaning of the Idea of 
Immortality in Plato) (Usu). 

2 Translations from Patocka's Czech- and German-written works are mine unless indicated 
otherwise. 
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In this paper, I will first briefly summarise the main tenets of this interpreta- 
tion (part I) before discussing its phenomenological background in Patocka's 
own philosophy (part 11) and concluding with a few remarks on its significance 
for the study both of Patočka and Plato (part 111). 


1 Patocka's Interpretation of Plato’s Doctrine of the Soul 


1.1 Its Core 
According to Patocka’s interpretation, the definition of the soul as self-motion 
is the culmination of Plato’s attempt to develop a science that would have the 
same function for the conduct of human life as geometry has for measuring 
the shapes and figures surrounding us. Human life in its very essence is the 
life of the soul and the science of it is dialectic (zss, 129; PSP, 50). Similarly 
to the way geometry proceeds in its own domain, Platonic dialectic discovers, 
for the domain of human life, the difference that exists between the exact, the 
identical, and the pure on the one hand, and the non-exact, non-identical, and 
non-pure on the other hand. In short, it is the difference between episteme and 
doxa. The function that the Forms of virtues play with respect to the indefi- 
niteness of our everyday life is analogous to that which the geometrical, purely 
ideal objects play with respect to the perceptible shapes and figures we find in 
our environment (ZSS, 124-7, 129-30; PSP, 46-7; DP, 59-60/282-3; PPD, 250-4). 
Geometry and dialectic are each an accomplishment of human life. In prac- 
tising them, the human being discovers itself as indefinite in the face of definite- 
ness (PSP, 51-2). Thus, not only does the difference between the two domains 
of episteme and doxa become apparent, but also the nature of the soul itself is 
discovered. Being the centre of the individual human life, the soul reaches into 
both domains, without being identical with either one. Rather, it moves between 
them (DP, 61/284, 69/290). In this manner the soul experiences its own being as a 
kind of movement (DP, 76-7/297-8; PPD, 254). It has in itself the ability to adapt 
its own being to the domain of the exact, identical, pure or the domain of the 
non-exact, non-identical, non-pure. The former means for the soul to become 
itself a measured entity and thus also the possibility of being one with itself, i.e. 
being truly, while the latter means to fall into a self-contradictory form of being 
that is eventually only a shadow of what truly is. As movement between these 
two possibilities of its own being that determines itself, the soul is self-moved. It 
is in this sense that we should understand Plato's definition of the soul as 'that 
which moves itself' (to auto heauto kinoun) or 'self-motion' (to autokineton) as 
the Platonic tradition has it (ZSS, 128—9; PSP, 52; DP, 61-2/284-5; PPD, 250). 
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In Plato, the difference between mathematical procedure and dialectic 
consists in the fact that the former is based on hypotheses from which con- 
sequences are drawn in a deductive way, while the latter takes the opposite 
direction in questioning the hypotheses themselves until it reaches an uncon- 
ditioned principle. This principle, the arkhe anhypothetos (Resp. 510b7), is the 
Form of the Good (Resp. 508e3). On Patocka’s reading, the Good is, at the same 
time, the goal of human life in general. It is that which is ultimately intended 
in all human goal formation (Resp. 505d-e). As such, the Good is that which 
allows us to question each singular purpose in life and generally anything that 
appears within the horizon of human life. Thus, it has a function analogous 
to, for instance, the Form of a straight line which allows for measuring the 
straightness of any particular line. The Form of the Good allows for measuring 
anything as good or bad. It constitutes the Measure of all measures (zss, 127-8; 
PSP, 49; PPD, 259). 

In one way or another, Patocka thus suggests, the soul always relates to the 
Good and the domain of the pure, unified, same, whose condition of possi- 
bility is the Good. This basic relation of the soul to the Good only becomes 
explicit through dialectic. In fact, it is identical with the life of the soul on 
whichever level and in whichever mode of its being. The very possibility of 
orientation within the world of indefiniteness, both in the domain of sense 
perception and in that of moral objectives, is made possible only through a 
primordial relation of the soul to the Good and through it to the domain of 
pure measures. The Good is the ever-present ground of all doing and seeking 
of the soul. In this way, the self-movement of the soul is eventually founded on 
its relation to the Good: 


This orienting of ourselves and the things towards the agathon we carry 
out primordially as a dark movement which remains hidden to us and 
is out of our control, but which contains within itself yet another com- 
pletely different possibility of relating to ourselves, namely through the 
explicit mediation of the measure. This process is the very essence of the 
psykhe. It is a process in which the soul throws itself ahead, brings itself 
into the state in which it resides, so that one could say that the psykhe is 
always ahead of itself. This is why the psykhe is called by Plato that which 
sets itself in motion: to auto heauto kinoun. This is also why the soul can- 
not be compared to anything else: in its very essence, it is entirely this 
motion, while no other thing possesses in itself such a source of mobility, 
such a self-motion. 


PSP, 52 
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The self-motion of the soul, according to Patočka, unfolds in two ways, as 
a circular movement out of itself and back again to itself, on the one hand, 
and as a movement up and down on the other. The circular movement is per- 
formed by the soul in one of the domains that it can turn towards. In each of 
these domains, the soul goes out of itself while assimilating itself to what it 
pursues as its goal. This outward movement determines the soul's mode of 
being retroactively, depending on where the soul turns in its seeking. This 
is why its movement is circular. If it performs its motion in the domain of 
the indefinite, fluctuating, and impure, the soul will itself become a being 
that is indefinite and that flees from itself and loses itself. If, on the contrary, 
the soul turns to the domain of the pure and carries out its movement in 
the domain of the Forms and in relation to the Measure of all measures, the 
Good, it will assimilate to what it pursues and become itself a clear-cut, pure 
entity, identical with itself. Consequently, the soul's second manner of self- 
motion is that of fall and rise. This movement corresponds to the change in 
the mode of being of the soul. It is like a result of the circular movement, but 
it must be conceived of as going hand in hand with it and as belonging to the 
very essence of the soul, not as a mere accident of an underlying substance. 
The soul is essentially either falling or rising, either losing or finding its own 
identity. 


12 Its Ramifications 

These considerations constitute the core of Patocka's interpretative venture, 
which is common to all texts mentioned above and is modified only slightly 
in each case. Around this core, however, further considerations are developed. 
These concern the following topics of Plato's philosophy: (1) the ontological 
dualism, (2) the doctrine of the tripartite structure of the psykhe and its paral- 
lel to that of the polis, (3) the doctrine of eros, (4) the programme of paideia, 
(5) the idea of immortality, and (6) physics and cosmology. Let me summarise 
briefly how Patočka interprets these topics. 

(1) The ontological dualism of the sensible and the intelligible as well 
as the difference between the intelligible Forms, on the one hand, and the 
Good as their unconditioned principle, on the other, should be interpreted 
as being experienced by the self-moving soul. Since the discovery of these 
ontological differences only occurs by way of accomplishing certain activi- 
ties of the soul, they should be understood with regard to the different pos- 
sibilities of being of the soul. In this way, Plato's ontology, together with his 
epistemology, is conceived of as a doctrine of ontological differences on the 
basis of the soul's experience of its own possibilities of being. In Patocka’s 
own words: 
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The soul in its very essence is the possibility to fall or to rise. This is the 
origin of Plato’s dualism. This is the access to the duality of two worlds, 
and not the other way around. This is also why we cannot explain Plato’s 
doctrine by putting forward first the doctrine of two worlds. Quite the 
contrary, the whole of Plato’s doctrine is rooted in the fundamental expe- 
rience of the two possibilities of human life. 


PPD, 255 


(2) The second topic concerns the inner structure of the soul. Dialectic exam- 
ines the soul as the essence of human life. Since human life consists in striv- 
ing for goals within human society and dialectic is performed in conversations 
concerning these goals, dialectical investigation happens as a search for the 
good within the polis. The life of the polis thus constitutes a mirror of the soul’s 
inner life. In reflecting on the goals pursued by people within the polis and 
on the forces driving them, one discovers the inner structure of the soul. Its 
‘parts’ — the desiring, the spirited, and the reasoning part (epithymetikon, thy- 
moeides, logistikon) — are forces within the soul striving for different goods. 
They are different impulses of the soul’s self-motion. The latter thus turns out 
to be an inner struggle, a civil war, as it were, over the goals to be pursued by 
the soul as a whole. These internal conflicts - like staseis in a polis — do not 
allow the soul to stop moving, but stir it again and again so that it moves from 
fall to rise and from rise to fall (PSP, 50-1). 

(3) While the doctrine of the tripartite soul makes manifest the multiplicity 
of the soul's inner life, Plato's doctrine of eros shows the fundamental unity 
of the soul, which runs through its different competing layers. This unity is 
no other than the relation of the soul to the Good. The soul is always oriented 
towards the Good, in each of its ‘parts’, from the lowest to the highest. Since it 
fundamentally wants to attain the Good, eros constitutes a movement which 
draws the soul in the direction opposite to its fall. It opens up the soul towards 
what it lacks and it does so differently on each level of the soul: towards the 
procreation on the level of the desiring part, towards the souls of the others on 
the level of the spirited part, and towards the care for the Good of the whole, 
that is the polis, on the level of the reasoning part. This also creates a dynamic 
full of conflicts. Nevertheless, eros is a synthetic power which unifies the soul 
in putting it under the command of the desire for the Good transcending all 
particular goods (ZSS, 132; PSP, 54-5). 

(4) Plato's program of a philosophical paideia can also be understood on the 
basis of the self-motion of the soul, since education is only possible because 
the psykhe influences itself through its own impulses and performances, and 
because it is responsible for itself. Education thus consists, first, in a preparatory 
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stage in which the soul restrains and orders its irrational impulses and desires 
in order to be able to turn from the indefinite to the exact and, second, in the 
strategy of this turn itself, i.e. the programme of mathematical and dialectical 
studies (ZSS, 132-3; DP, 70-1/291-2; PPD, 255). 

(5) Patočka also connects the self-motion of the soul with his interpretation 
of the immortality of the soul, which, according to him, acquires a new mean- 
ing in Plato. Unlike the idea of the afterlife as continuation of the life in time, 
the immortality of the soul in Plato is conceived of as its relation to the domain 
of the pure, the Forms, and their unconditioned principle, the Good, which are 
all timeless. This relation grants to the soul a share in what transcends time. 
Since this relation is constitutive of the soul's own movement, the latter does 
not depend on temporal processes external to it. It has its own source within 
itself, independently of external things, including the body it animates. This is 
what enables the soul to take an independent stand on whatever appears to it 
in the realm of doxa by examining it in the light of pure measures. This sort of 
inner independence characterising the soul is the new meaning of immortality 
(ZSS, 129, 133-4).? 

(6) Finally, Patocka's evaluation of Plato's physics and cosmology has to be 
mentioned. According to Patocka, the insight that the essence of the human 
soul is self-motion has suggested to Plato the idea that the soul is the source of 
all movements within the physical world. This is why the psykhe has its place 
primarily in the heavens and only secondarily on the earth where it animates 
mortal bodies. Moreover, Plato conceives of a self-moved soul of the universe, 
the world soul, responsible for the movements of the whole celestial machine. 
The soul is thus made even more independent of what is going on in the sen- 
sible world (ZSS, 134-5; PSP, 53; DP, 78/298-9; PPD, 255-6). Patočka dismisses 
what he calls 'fantastic cosmophysics, considering it to be a 'hopeless attempt 
to psychologise physics' (PSP, 53). To him, the whole cosmological speculation 
in which the motion of the soul is conceived of as the origin of all movements 
in the universe is a 'strange consequence' (ZSS, 134) with which Plato aims to 
secure the autonomy of the soul and a 'spectacular deviation' (PSP, 55) from 
the original problematic of the doctrine of the soul as a science of the essence 
of human life: 


This whole stupendous complex, which was to produce countless conse- 
quences and prove immensely fertile in the intellectual life throughout 


3 In usu this is developed in more detail. See also PE (258-61, 268-71/123-6); ENE (237-9/ 
132-4). 
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millennia, is a deviation from the viewpoint of the original problematic. 
Instead of becoming a principle for understanding ourselves, by virtue 
of its relation to the realm of the pure, the exact, and the measure, the 
psykhe was made into a principle for understanding the movement of the 
things surrounding us. The original movement of the soul, incomparable 
to anything else, which constitutes its very essence and through which 
it relates to itself, was put on a par with the movement imposed from 
outside on things 'indifferent' towards themselves and towards their own 
being. 


PSP, 53 


1.3 Its Paradox 

Patocka's interpretation of Plato's doctrine of the self-motion of the soul is 
unique in the literature on Plato. Rarely do we encounter a similar estimation 
of this doctrine as the core idea of Plato's philosophy anywhere else,* let alone 
an attempt to separate the theory of self-motion from its cosmological con- 
text. This context, however, can hardly be explained away from Plato's use of 
the notion of self-moving soul. Yet this is exactly what Patocka does when he 
understands the cosmological significance as a 'strange consequence' of an 
insight that is originally concerned with individual human soul rather than 
with cosmology. Thus, Patocka's interpretation rests on a paradox. On the one 
hand, it is based largely on the interpretation of the early and middle dialogues 
that do not deal with the soul in terms of self-motion.5 On the other hand, 
those late dialogues in which this notion is unmistakably put forward such as 
the Phaedrus, the Timaeus, and the Laws? are judged harshly as digressing into 
‘fantastic’ cosmology and physics. In other words: Patocka sees the genuine 
sense of Plato's idea of the soul's self-motion indicated in those contexts in 
which it is not expressed, while he considers the only explicit formulations of 
it as an aberrant elaboration on it. His interpretation must therefore arouse 


4 Another very interesting interpretation of Plato's concept of self-motion, posterior to 
Patocka’s, was put forward by Gadamer (VR, 116-28; PPN, 313-27, esp. 322ff.). See also Steiner 
(1992) who partly builds on the latter, for which see Karfik (1994). Neither Gadamer nor 
Steiner took notice of Patocka. 

5 The Republic, bk. 5-7, is of central importance throughout zss, PSP, DP, and PPD, but ref- 
erences are made also to the Gorgias, the Phaedo, the Symposium as well as to the early 
“aporetic” dialogues (see also Usu). Surprisingly, Chrm. (168e-ı6gc), a passage that some 
interpreters have considered an early anticipation of the later theory of self-motion, is not 
dealt with by Patocka in this context. 

6 Patočka considers the Phaedrus to be a late dialogue but he makes no claims concerning the 
relative chronology of the Phaedrus and the Timaeus. 
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our distrust at first. Nonetheless, his approach has an undeniable persuasive 
power due to his capacity for explaining so many fundamental tenets of Plato’s 
thought from a single point of view. He is able to interpret in a very impressive 
way Plato’s presumably early dialogues as well as the central doctrines of the 
dialogues of Plato's middle period, such as the Phaedo, the Symposium, and the 
Republic, and to build a bridge from Plato's engagement with the human soul 
in the early and middle dialogues to his apparently late definition of the soul in 
terms of self-motion in the Phaedrus, the Timaeus, and the Laws. Patocka thus 
presents an inspiring, though problematic, attempt at disclosing the unity of 
Plato's thought." 

This methodologically paradoxical procedure, of which Patocka must have 
been fully aware, arouses the question of what led him to attempt to explain 
the whole of Plato's philosophy on the basis of the concept of self-motion. Let 
us therefore take a look at how this interpretation grew out of Patocka's own 
philosophical concerns. 


2 A Phenomenology of Human Life and Plato's Doctrine of the Soul 


2.1 The Inner Life ofthe Mind 

Interestingly, we find the definition of the soul in terms of self-motion from 
Plato's Phaedrus mentioned already in one of Patocka's manuscripts writ- 
ten in the early 1940s. In these manuscripts, posterior to Natural World as a 
Philosophical Problem (1936), a book in which he adopted Husserl's concept 
of transcendental subjectivity, Patocka tries to elaborate his own concep- 
tion of human life, different from Husserl’s. For this purpose he has recourse 
to the notions of ‘mind’ (duch in Czech, Geist in German) and 'interiority' 
(nitro or niternost in Czech, das Innere or Innerlichkeit in German). To him, 
the inner life of mind is of such a kind that it cannot become an object for 
itself. In this respect, the way the human being experiences itself is opposed 
to the way it conceives of objects out there in the world. For the latter, a sort 
of ‘rest’ or ‘quietness’ is typical, even if they move, while a sort of ‘restless- 
ness' is characteristic of the former. This is so because the human being is 
'concerned' with itself in a way it is not with external objects. It is this sort of 


7 Significantly, this attempt went unnoticed in the scholarly literature on Plato. It was only the 
French translation of Patocka's Plato and Europe from 1973 (Abrams 1983, containing also the 
translation of DP) which drew attention of Michel Foucault in his 1984 lectures at the College 
de France (Foucault 2009, 119); for a comparison of Patocka's and Foucault's respective read- 
ings of Plato, see Hladky (2010, 135-54); Suvák (2018). 
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inner restlessness characteristic of the life of the mind that reminds Patocka 
of Plato's definition of the soul as ‘that which moves itself by itself’: ‘Perhaps’, 
he notes in a manuscript, 'this was what Plato had in mind, though he did 
not put it explicitly, when he defined the soul as to auto heauto kinoun' (Nitro, 
19/56). Patočka does not elaborate on this casual remark in this particular 
manuscript, nor does he do so elsewhere in his writings of that time. But it is 
significant that this remark occurs in such a context at a relatively early stage 
of his career. Indeed, it is the germ of a thought that will be fully developed 
only years later. 


2.2 Patocka’s Earlier Studies on Plato 

The texts on Plato’s doctrine of the soul that formed the basis for the account 
in the first part of this chapter are not Patočka’s first texts on Plato. A book 
based on his university lectures on Plato given in the late 1940s, first published 
in 1948 (Platón), and an important study on Plato's position within the his- 
tory of the concept of motion published in 1964 (APD, 19-46/37-70) preceded 
them. Most importantly, the lectures on Plato from 1947/8 contain important 
elements of the later interpretation of the doctrine of the soul. Already here, 
Patocka discusses the soul under the aspect of the movement between two 
poles of its experience, the sensible and the intelligible (Platón, 229ff.).? In 
these lectures, however, the idea that self-motion constitutes the very essence 
of the soul in Plato already from the early dialogues onwards does not appear 
as yet. 

In Aristotle, His Predecessors and Heirs (1964), following the footsteps 
of Léon Robin (1908; 1942), Philip Merlan (1934), Paul Wilpert (1941; 1949), 
and others, Patočka emphasised the significance of Plato’s unwritten doc- 
trines and his alleged attempt at a single ‘system of derivation’, as Heinrich 


8 This is a series of university lectures delivered in 1947/8 at the Charles University in Prague. 
In 1945-7, lectures on the Presocratics (NRF) and on Socrates (Sókratés) preceded it. The 
course on Plato connects closely with the course on Socrates and deals in detail especially 
with the early dialogues and the Phaedo. Of the later dialogues only Parmenides is discussed 
thoroughly. The lectures on Socrates constitute the background of Patocka’s book Eternity 
and Historicity from 1947 (VD) and the lectures on Plato ushered in the large, yet unfinished 
project of Negative Platonism (Péče, 1:243-336, 443-80, 3:601-731; a partial Italian translation 
in PN) from the early 1950s. Both Eternity and Historicity and Negative Platonism were pub- 
lished only posthumously. On the chronology and the context of these writings see Karfik 
(2018, 43-9). 

9 For this, Patocka drew partly on Demos (1939). See Karfik (2020) for a more detailed 
discussion. 
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Gomperz (1931) called it.'? In this context, Patočka dealt in detail with Plato's 
theory of motion, including the theory of the world soul and its self-motion 
(APD, 30-9/51-62). Within this framework, the soul, itself a mathemat- 
ically determined continuum of change, is the principle of motion in the 
universe. As such it constitutes the link between mathematical entities that 
are changeless, on the one hand, and the realm of indefinite change, on the 
other. While discussing relevant passages from the Sophist, the Timaeus, and 
the Laws, as well as the testimonies concerning the Old Academy, however, 
Patocka does not put this theory of mathematically determined motion into 
connection with the psychology of the human being in Plato's earlier dia- 
logues. Self-motion of the soul is a consequence of its being conceived of as 
the very principle of motion within the universe. As such the soul cannot be 
moved from outside — it must set itself in motion (APD, 35/56). As we see, 
Patočka was well acquainted with the cosmological significance of Plato’s 
doctrine of the self-moving soul and its place in what may have been Plato's 
oral doctrine of principles. 


2,3 From Husserl and Heidegger to Aristotle and Plato 

The idea that Plato’s definition of the soul as self-motion has to be understood 
in connection with the doctrine of the human soul in the early Plato, rather 
than within the framework of the ontology and cosmology of Plato's late dia- 
logues and his unwritten doctrines, first occurs in Patocka's papers dating from 
1971-2. In order to understand how it originated, we have to embed his histori- 
cal studies into the context of his own philosophical efforts. 

This context is revealed most clearly in the first two of the texts we have 
dealt with above, the lecture on The Beginnings of Systematic Psychology and 
the essay On the Oldest System of the Doctrine of the Soul (see n. 1 above). In 
both texts, Patocka starts with the question of how psychology as science is 
possible at all. He suggests that we understand it as a science of the essence of 
human life and that we make phenomenology its method." Plato's doctrine of 
the soul, he claims, is the first systematic attempt to conceive of such a science 
in this way. 


10 APD had been written in 1961-2 (cf. Corr., 94, 121). Gaiser (1963) is taken into account only 
in ENE (206/97-8, 216/108). As far as I know, no references are made by Patocka to Krämer 
(1959). 

11 Itis worth recalling in this context that, in Husserl’s Crisis, transcendental psychol- 
ogy and transcendental phenomenology are eventually the same ‘science of the soul’ 
(Wissenschaft von der Seele) (Hua v1, $ 72). 
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A phenomenology of human life was Patocka's main focus in philosophy 
throughout his career.!? His studies of the history of philosophy are closely 
related to his efforts as a phenomenologist. This is true especially of his studies 
on the history of the concept of movement. The task of reflecting on the his- 
tory of this particular concept evolved out of the topic of the natural world or 
life-world (Lebenswelt), more precisely of the split between the latter and the 
modern sciences of nature as articulated by Husserl in his Crisis of European 
Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenology. For Patocka, the question about 
how the original subjective experience of movement was transformed into 
an object of mathematical physics plays an important role in this split, since 
it was the mathematical grasp of movement that gave humans the power to 
dominate nature (APD, 40/63).? However, Patočka (who studied with Koyré 
and Klein prior to his stay with Husserl and Fink) was critical of Husserl’s pre- 
sentation of the history of the rise of the mathematical science of nature (MH; 
Rev.). This led him to study the controversies about the heritage of Aristotelian 
physics on the threshold of modern times and the beginnings of modern sci- 
ence (APD, 267-310/331-74), and, more importantly, it led him to Aristotle 
himself and to a detailed analysis of his theory of movement (APD, 72-207/ 
101-262).1* Patocka's main claim in Aristotle, His Predecessors and Heirs is that 
Aristotle's qualitative rather than quantitative concept of movement, where 
movement is understood as the actualisation of potency, was, paradoxically, 
an indispensable link between Plato's conception of movement as a mathe- 
matical entity and the early modern mathematical formula for the movement: 


The Platonising opponents of Aristotle in the 16th and 17th centuries ... 
take the ... results of the Aristotelian fight against Plato for granted as 
a ground on which they operate. For them, the problem of movement, 
dealt with mathematically, is a problem of the unified movement of the 
material substance within the universe. The physical process whose laws 
they study is not a cosmogonic one. They are seeking the systematisation 
of Aristotle’s movement. What they eventually arrive at is a reconstruc- 
tion of Aristotle through Plato and a dissolution of both ... 
APD, 46/70 


12 For a short outline of the development of Patocka’s thought as a phenomenologist see 
Karfik (2012). More in-depth in Kohák (1989); Karfik (2008); Barbaras (2011); Novotny 
(2013); Bernard (2016); Ritter (2019). 

13  Arelated analysis is advanced by Jacob Klein and Leo Strauss; for further discussion of 
their diagnosis of the problems allegedly haunting modernity, see ch. 7 in this volume. 

14 On Patočka as a reader of Aristotle see Spaak and Stanciu (2015). 
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In dealing with Aristotle's conception of movement as a possibility being real- 
ised (he tou dynamei ontos entelekheia hei toiouton) (Arist., Phys. 3.1.201a1), 
Patočka discovered what he calls the ‘ontological movement'!* On his account, 
this is not a movement which presupposes a ready-made substance, but the 
very process through which a substance as such is structured when the poten- 
cies of its nature pass over into actuality (APD, 9/26; see also FVA). Patocka's 
idea was that such an ontological concept of movement can be used in the 
context of the phenomenology of human life, though in a modified form as 
compared to Aristotle. One would only retain the dynamis-energeia structure 
while dismissing Aristotle's theory of the determination of the enduring sub- 
strate through pairs of pre-given opposites. In this way, one could conceive of 
human existence as movement: 


We can get further only by radicalising Aristotle's conception and under- 
standing of movement as the original life which does not receive its unity 
from an enduring substrate but rather generates from itself its own unity 
as well as that of the thing in motion ... [M]ovement thus no longer pre- 
supposes constituted being but rather constitutes it ... 


NW, 161 


The T is not a substrate which would be determined passively by the 
presence or absence of a particular eidos but something which deter- 
mines itself and, in this sense, chooses its possibilities freely. ... ‘Being’ 
means, according to this, not ‘being given’ but choosing oneself ..., mak- 
ing oneself, becoming what I am. 

CJE, 694/263 


Obviously, this transformation of Aristotle’s concept of movement for the sake 
of a phenomenology of human life is indebted to Heidegger's definition of 
Dasein as ‘throwing itself into possibilities’ (sz, § 31). Through the Aristotelian 
mediation, Patocka maintains, an understanding of existence can be acquired 
which is more suitable to be used as the foundation of a phenomenology of 
human life than Heidegger's concept of Dasein.!® For Patočka, the concept of 


15 Patočka draws on Fink (RZB, 233ff.) For further discussion of Fink, see ch. 10 in this 
volume. 

16 For the way Heidegger develops his own philosophy, in particular his understanding of 
human Dasein, in confrontation with Aristotle, see ch. 2 and 3 in this volume. 
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movement has a number of advantages. It embraces human life in its basic 
character of possibilities being realised. It has an internal relation to the phe- 
nomena of time and space and can, therefore, be connected with the other 
two main characteristics of human existence, namely its being temporal and 
embodied. In this vein, Patocka writes: 


We believe that we thereby remain faithful to the original intention of 
phenomenology, which was to bring phenomena to light as opposed to 
mere speculation in the pejorative sense ... We attempt, in addition, to 
take advantage of Heidegger's radicalisation of the phenomenology of 
intentionality in his phenomenology of life as existence and of Fink's idea 
of the ontological analysis of life as being, in each and every moment, 
necessarily an analysis of the world with its fundamental moments of 
time, space, and motion. The ontology of life can be broadened into an 
ontology of the world if we understand life as movement in the original 
sense of the word — what Aristotle was on the track of with his notion of 
actualised dynamis. Aristotle's dynamis, viewed as a substrate and forced 
out of spatiotemporality, back into the enduring, present framework of 
substance, could not fully develop its ontological import. On the other 
hand, human life as dynamis, as a possibility being realised, is capable 
of restoring their original ontological meaning to the concepts of space, 
time, and motion. 


NW, 160-1; see on this Karfik 2015 


The quotations just presented, in which the Aristotelian concept of kinesis 
is reinterpreted as a concept of existence, date from 1969. The interpreta- 
tions of Plato's doctrine of the soul that are the focus of this chapter were 
written down in 1971-2. There can be no doubt that the latter were inspired 
by the former. Having transformed Aristotle's concept of kinesis into that 
of the movement of existence, Patocka used this as a key for interpreting 
Plato's definition of the soul as self-motion. This allows us to understand 
his methodologically questionable procedure when interpreting Plato. He 
explains Plato's doctrine of self-motion in the light of his own ‘radicalisa- 
tion’ of Aristotle's concept of kinesis and presents Plato as an early prede- 
cessor of his own idea that the essence of human life is to be conceived of as 
motion. In doing so, he deliberately downplays the cosmological significance 
of the doctrine of the self-moved soul and presumes instead that the genu- 
ine meaning of this doctrine is to be related primarily to Plato's doctrine of 
individual human life. 
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2.4 Plato versus Heidegger 

Patocka's interpretation of both Aristotle and Plato is a telling example of 
the bias that characterises phenomenological approaches to ancient philoso- 
phy. Looking back on the task that twentieth-century phenomenology set for 
itself, Patocka writes in one of his very last papers: 


The conception of phenomenology as the method of ontology gives an 
impulse to two sciences, which are to be addressed not as new but as 
renewed through this method: ontology as seeking answers to the ques- 
tion of the meaning of being and the ontology of human life which could 
also be called the doctrine of the soul. The doctrine of the soul is a new 
science in so far as it is fundamentally opposed to the Cartesian ontology 
of res cogitans and as it aims at a doctrine of the mode of being which 
is fundamentally not that of the res. This 'fundamental ontology, how- 
ever, is only made possible when the question of the meaning of being 
is developed anew, since the Da-sein has, of course, to be viewed as the 
place of being (in the understanding of being). 
WIP, 39 [p. 663 in 1982 repr. | 


When Patočka mentions here the ‘doctrine of the soul’ as just another name of 
the ‘renewed’ science of the ontology of human life, it is an allusion to Plato. As 
a matter of fact, to Patocka, Plato’s doctrine of the soul appears to be the most 
successful example of such a phenomenology produced so far, provided it is 
given back its original meaning based on the phenomena of human experi- 
ence. But he also expects from the phenomenological interpretation of Plato’s 
doctrine of the soul that it will help to free phenomenology from modern sub- 
jectivism. This bipartite programme is spelled out in the paper On the Oldest 
System of the Doctrine of the Soul, written for a volume in honour of Ludwig 
Landgrebe, in the following terms: 


... we think that a phenomenology of human behavior as a philosoph- 
ical discipline could be able to give back the phenomenal basis to the 
concept of the soul ... and to cleanse it of the physical pretensions, with- 
out either prematurely integrating it into the context of nature or being 
subject to the suggestions of other realms of being. This would require 
a wide-reaching attempt to bring into contact ancient and modern phi- 
losophemes, and, among other things, also a critique of phenomenology 
itself: to cleanse it of subjectivism without lapsing into unmethodical, 
uncontrollable constructions. In this respect, a study of the Platonic 
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suggestions still seems fruitful to us, and we consider intellectually 
appropriating them an urgent task. 
ZSS, 136-7; trans. by Jozef Majernik, slightly modified 


What is meant here by ‘lapsing into unmethodical, uncontrollable construc- 
tions' is to be understood within the context of Patocka's confrontation with 
Heidegger. Overcoming modern subjectivism was Heidegger's main concern 
after the publication of Being and Time, a philosophical project which can still 
be viewed as dependent on subjectivism.!” Heidegger's Kehre was the attempt 
at a reversal of the relation between the notions of Dasein and Being so as to 
make Dasein understandable from the perspective of Being and not the other 
way around as had arguably been the case in Being and Time (cf. Frántzki 1987). 
Heidegger thus arrived at a conception of the relationship between Being and 
Da-sein that was indeed not subjectivist anymore. Da-Sein was embedded in 
the Ereignis of the Being which veils itself in unveiling the beings and was thus 
stripped of the characteristics of post-Cartesian subjectivity. But with the dis- 
solution of the subjectivist ontology in the 'thinking of Being, the ground is 
also forfeited that would allow us to consider the moral responsibility of the 
human being for what appears to it. This is the most important reason why 
Patocka never accepted the philosophy of the late Heidegger without reser- 
vation. Instead, he aimed at developing an ‘a-subjective’ phenomenology that 
allows for thinking the human being as morally free and responsible. His aim 
was 'to conceive of an ontology of the "subjective" being as a free, i.e. a moral 
one, no less than an understanding one’ (WIP, 39 [p. 663 in 1982 repr. ]). 

The interpretation of Plato's doctrine of the soul offered Patocka a welcome 
opportunity for this venture. The soul in Plato, which experiences its own 
being as indefinite and fluctuates between different modes of being, is enabled 
and called to determine itself by virtue of this very fluctuation, from within 
itself. It is not determined by a Geschick, a ‘destiny’, in which Being either hides 
or unveils itself arbitrarily, without the soul being co-responsible for it. On this 
point, Patočka is most explicit at the end of his lecture On the Soul in Plato: 


Unlike in some modern parallels in which one first conceives of Being 
which then determines human being (a vicious circle!), Plato thinks on 
the assumption of the human being in its fundamental crisis, its proble- 
maticity, which is essentially moral. This means that it is of such a kind 


17 For further discussion of the possible change away from the transcendental style of argu- 
mentation characteristic of Being and Time, see ch. 4, pp. 138-40 in this volume. 
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as to make our concern for our own being or non-being partly depen- 
dent on us, on our decision, on our autokinesis. Plato does not start from 
the cogito sum, from the certainty, but from the primary confusion and 
uncertainty of existence, from its movement, whose meaning becomes 
clear only in its accomplishment and through this accomplishment itself, 
ie. never independently and definitively. Admittedly, one can say with 
a modern thinker that the psykhe appears to itself and recognises itself 
depending on whether and how Being unveils itself to it. However, one 
must stress at the same time the auto-kinesis, the fact that Being does not 
unveil itself independently and arbitrarily with that metaphysical haz- 
ard that the late Heidegger puts forward, but depending on the mode 
of being of the psykhe, responsible or irresponsible, i.e. depending on the 
decision which is not arbitrary. The moral dimension, responsibility, does 
not unveil another world, as it does in Kant, but this world. 


DP, 79, note a 


Only from this confrontation with Heidegger's interpretation of the relation- 
ship between Being and Da-sein can we fully understand what Plato's defi- 
nition of the soul as self-motion meant to Patočka. We have seen how his 
own conception of the movement of human life developed from projecting 
Heidegger's concept of Dasein onto Aristotle's concept of kinesis and how the 
concept of motion thus acquired was applied to Plato's doctrine of the soul. In 
this train of thought Plato's concept of self-motion is an important link that 
allows Patocka to highlight the moral freedom, that is the responsibility, of the 
human being. Self-motion of the soul means that the soul determines itself in 
its being and is therefore co-responsible for what appears and what does not 
appear to it. 


3 Concluding Remarks 


It was a movement back and forth which led Patočka time and again from 
Husserl to Heidegger and from Heidegger to Husserl, from Plato to Aristotle and 
from Aristotle to Plato, as well as crosswise from phenomenology to ancient 
philosophy and back to phenomenology. There had been a long, winding path 
which led him from the ‘science of the soul’ discussed in the last section of 
Husserl’s Crisis (Hua v1, $8 56-72; see n. 40 above) as far back as to Plato as the 
first and most inspiring phenomenologist of human existence. The papers on 
Plato's doctrine of the soul from 1971-2 had paved the way for Patocka’s lectures 
on Plato and Europe from 1973 and his unfinished manuscript on Europe and 
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Post-Europe'® in which he put the Socratic notion of the ‘care for the soul’ into 
the very heart of European history as he did more briefly also in his Heretical 
Essays in the Philosophy of History from 1975 (KE, 90-4/103-7). In a paper pub- 
lished in 1976 in a volume dedicated to Werner Heisenberg, Patocka put for- 
ward the last version of his interpretation of Plato's doctrine of the soul (usu). 

Students of Plato may ask whether this interpretation, though inspired by 
questions stemming from the 20th century philosophical context, helps us to 
better understand Plato in his own right. To some extent it certainly does. The 
focus on the human soul in its search for the good life as the key to under- 
standing the central topics of Plato's philosophy, and thus also its unity, has 
its undeniable strength. The stress on the role of geometry, and mathemat- 
ics in general, as the paradigm of the method of measurement of indefinite 
appearances by the means of idealised standards, and on the application of 
this method to the domain of human moral behaviour which thus turns out 
to be a research field for dialectic, is no doubt illuminating, and it contributes 
as well to our ability to see the unity of Plato's thought from the early Socratic 
dialogues through the central books of the Republic as far as the late dialogues 
such as the Philebus. The crucial point of Patocka's interpretation, however, 
the concept of self-motion conceived of as self-determination of the human 
soul, must be treated with caution. Not because the human soul would not 
determine itself in its moral behaviour according to Plato. It certainly does. 
And not because motion would not constitute an increasingly important topic 
in Plato's thought. It also does. But it seems that self-motion, for Plato, is first 
and foremost the principle of motion on the level of the universe, bound to a 
kind of soul which is not human but divine and therefore not subject to that 
kind of moral fluctuation which is characteristic of human souls according to 
Patocka's existential interpretation. Philosophically speaking, however, the 
question Patocka's interpretation of Plato's doctrine of the soul raises is a seri- 
ous one: Isn't Plato's universe, animated by the self-moving world soul and its 
astral sisters, after all, a gigantic projection into space of what is going on in the 
very heart of the human soul? 
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CHAPTER 12 


Elemental Embodiment 


From the Presocratics to Levinas via Plato 


Tanja Staehler and Alexander Kozin 


Every logos must be put together like a living creature, with a body 
of its own. 


PLATO, Phaedrus, 264c 


This essay takes a phenomenological approach to the relation between Plato 
and Levinas. Such an approach might be surprising, given Levinas's complex 
relationship to phenomenology.! We are taking this approach for two reasons. 
Firstly, this volume focuses on phenomenological interpretations. While one 
of the most well-known phenomenologists, namely, Heidegger, locates the 
beginning of Western Metaphysics in Plato, Levinas emphasizes Plato's major 
accomplishments, especially where the idea of the Good beyond Being is con- 
cerned. Of course, Heidegger's approach to Plato is also more nuanced than 
it might first appear (see Chapter 4 in the current volume). We suggest that 
the value of Plato's contribution can best be seen from a phenomenological 
perspective as this perspective asks what Plato contributes to examining the 
phenomena under discussion, in this case, embodiment. 

Such an approach also helps with our second concern. The existent liter- 
ature on Plato and Levinas has been emphatic that Levinas's praise of Plato 


1 Levinas criticises traditional phenomenology for its emphasis on perception which can, to 
his mind, not do justice to how we encounter the other person. But he also states: "I think 
that, in spite of everything, what I do is phenomenology, even if there is no reduction, here, 
according to the rules required by Husserl, even if all of the Husserlian methodology is not 
respected" (DDVI, 87/140). Furthermore, he has inhibitions about philosophical method: “I 
do not believe that there is a transparency possible in method. Nor that philosophy might be 
possible as transparency. Those who have worked on methodology all their lives have written 
many books that replace the more interesting books that they could have written" (DDv1, 89/ 
143). 
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should not get in the way of discerning the differences between Plato and 
Levinas. In this respect, Sarah Allen teases out the differences between Plato's 
and Levinas's concepts of love, especially where the erotic, but also religious 
dimensions of love are concerned (Allen 2009). Wendy Hamblet shows how 
Levinas, in his deep appreciation of Plato, takes the concept of justice further 
both where an emphasis on difference (rather than unity) and the possibility 
of overcoming self-interest in favor of the other is concerned (Hamblet 2008). 
Finally, Deborah Achtenberg argues that both Plato and Levinas focus on the 
other person, yet while Plato emphasizes eternity, Levinas is committed to the 
new, foreign, singular other (Achtenberg 2014). 

These differences are certainly important; yet it is our intention to trace the 
deep connection between Plato and Levinas by focusing on the complex phe- 
nomena under discussion. We argue that Levinas's appreciation of Plato's phi- 
losophy is most beneficial where an ambiguity in the phenomena themselves 
is at stake. Concerning embodiment, but also Eros (as well as art, writing, 
and politics; see Staehler 2010), both Plato and Levinas provide accounts that 
might seem internally contradictory. Yet these apparent clashes are not contra- 
dictions as such; rather, they emerge from close attention to the phenomena in 
question. From a phenomenological perspective, embodiment indeed means 
both opportunity and vulnerability, it opens us up to others yet also puts us in 
danger. 

In this essay, we strive to show that both Plato and Levinas make substan- 
tial progress with a phenomenon about which both of them (and especially 
Plato) are traditionally seen to be apprehensive: embodiment. Moreover, we 
wish to show that it is their commitment to bodily phenomena which leads 
them to draw on the Presocratics whose careful studies of the elements allow 
us to see the complex nature of our bodies. Encountering elements presents a 
fundamental encounter with otherness, an encounter reflected on the level of 
psykhe, usually translated as soul. On Levinas's reading, psykhe signifies other- 
ness in myself because my soul is always already preoccupied with others. For 
Plato, psykhe animates our bodies, and it is only by way of our being embodied 
that eros, according to Plato, can touch us as our embodied souls get reminded 
of the beauty they once saw (Phdr. 247—251). Our elemental embodiment at the 
same time presents vulnerability and exposure as a pervasive existential struc- 
ture, which also makes us responsible to the Other from the start. Otherness is 
a topic that the philosophical tradition after Plato started to neglect, according 
to Levinas. Levinas makes it his task to overcome this forgetfulness because the 
traditional emphasis on sameness prevents us from attending to difference, 
plurality, and all kinds of otherness that we encounter in other humans as well 
as in our environing world. 
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Hostility towards the body belongs to those themes which are mentioned 
on a regular basis as an argument against Plato's philosophy. Most well-known 
in this context is Socrates' statement in the Phaedo that the body constitutes 
a prison for the soul (Phd. 82e). Levinas might likewise appear to neglect or 
underestimate the significance of the fact that we are embodied, ignoring the 
accomplishments of phenomenologists such as Husserl or Merleau-Ponty. In 
this chapter we argue that neither Plato nor Levinas ignores the body. Rather, 
if we follow their thought, they may lead us to a deeper dimension of the body, 
to a sensibility that is more fundamental than one depending on a distinction 
between enjoyment and suffering and which refers us to an engagement with 
the elemental being qua basic sense qualities in continuous fluctuation that 
fascinated the Presocratics. 


1 Levinas and the Body as Vulnerability 


Before examining Levinas's analysis of the body, we will present a brief and 
incomplete? history of phenomenological accounts of the body, distinguishing 
three approaches. The third approach, Levinas’s, is distinct from the other two; 
however, he also confirms findings from the other two approaches. Introducing 
these three approaches will subsequently be helpful for an examination of 
Plato's treatment of the body. As Plato's treatment of the body is mostly indi- 
rect and ambiguous, it helps to set out the more explicit phenomenological 
accounts first. This will also help us show how Levinas's approach is strongly 
influenced by Platonic arguments especially from the Phaedrus, where the 
body always has the dual nature of making us vulnerable as well as connecting 
us to others and the world. 

The first approach is primarily that of Husserl’s Ideas 11 and Merleau-Ponty's 
Phenomenology of Perception. The predominant question in these texts con- 
cerns the special way in which we experience our bodies, and particularly 
how the body is given to us in a different way than things (even if it still has 
a thingly dimension). Some of the most important features of the body are 
its spatiality as an absolute “here,” from which I cannot distance myself, the 
capacity for double sensations (e.g., one hand touching the other), and kinaes- 
theses, that is, the close intertwinement of perception (aisthesis) and bodily 


2 Left out are, for example, Sartre's analyses. But since the phenomenological accounts only 
serve as a background for our discussion of corporeality in Plato and Levinas, such an omis- 
sion appears justified. Our main concern is to present a coherent—albeit incomplete— 
history in which one approach emerges from the previous one. 
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movement (kinesis) (see PP, 93-6/90-4). This first perspective on our embod- 
iment emphasizes how our body leaves us open toward the world in a unique 
fashion. As such, the body is the condition for having a world, and at the same 
time, our existence would be entirely different if we had the body of an insect 
or an elephant.? 

Levinas acknowledges the findings ofthisfirstapproachin Totality and Infinity 
(1961), his first major work, in the chapter “Labor, the Body, Consciousness.” He 
points out that the body is not “an object among other objects” (TI, 137/163). 
One essential aspect that makes the body different from objects is its habitu- 
ality, which allows us to navigate the world without reflection (Tr, 141/167). In 
terms that are very similar to those of Merleau-Ponty, Levinas describes how 
a bodily action like reaching out and groping for something does not depend 
on the thematization and explicit awareness of the "thing" we are reaching 
for and its properties. In order to reach for the phone that is ringing, I neither 
need to know the distance between my hand and the phone, nor do I need to 
make a conscious decision to pick it up. The habitual action is based on ‘skill 
and practice" (ibid.). In sum, Levinas accepts and integrates the results of the 
early phenomenological analyses of the body. As we shall see, however, he will 
also go beyond them.* 

The second approach strives to overcome the modern tendency of privileg- 
ing subjectivity when attempting to give an account of perception and move- 
ment. The most prominent and far-reaching representative of this approach is 
Merleau-Ponty in his late philosophy, especially as expressed in The Visible and 
the Invisible. However, it becomes difficult from this point of view to undertake 
a phenomenology of the body as individuated: Merleau-Ponty stresses that the 
body is made of the same "flesh" as the world. Rather than attributing a special 
role to the human subject, he emphasizes the interchange, exchange, or, as he 
calls it, “reversibility” between the world and me. Drawing on descriptions of 
painters who claim that objects are "looking at them,” (Œil, 31/129) Merleau- 
Ponty proposes a new understanding of perception where the objects speak 


3 Ithasto be kept in mind that the latter statement does not point to a biologistic philosophy 
in Husserl and Merleau-Ponty, but simply serves to emphasize that our body enables as well 
as inhibits us, and that we are not at all free-floating spirits, accessing the world from an 
immaterial and uninvolved standpoint. Asking what it means to be a human involves an 
examination of our bodily situatedness, bodily movement, and spatiality. 

4 Levinas explicitly acknowledges this: "Merleau-Ponty, among others, and better than others, 
showed that disincarnate thought thinking speech before speaking it, thought constituting 
the world of speech ... was a myth" (TI, 180-1/205-6.). For a detailed discussion of the various 
ways in which corporeality constitutes our access to the world, see Jakub Sirovátka (2006, 
41-76). 
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to me, solicit my attention, and even look back. In order to help us see better 
what is meant by “flesh,” Merleau-Ponty refers us to “the old term ‘element, 
in the sense it was used to speak of water, air, earth, and fire" (vr, 182/139). An 
element belongs to a particular location or region without being tied to it. Air 
is usually, but not always, “above” earth. My body is made up of these elements, 
thus inhabiting an intermediate position. 

Such an account of the body poses problems, however, and interpreters 
suggest that some expressions in Merleau-Ponty's late philosophy should be 
taken metaphorically, since the distinctions between body, world, and things 
become blurred otherwise. It is certainly important to maintain divisions 
between human bodies, tools, stones, elements, etc. Yet it is also important 
to realize that perception is not a one-sided occurrence, but an interaction 
between me and the world, where I respond to the allures of an object, such 
as a colour or sound that catches my attention. Merleau-Ponty argues that 
phenomena such as attention, where the question arises why I attend to one 
object rather than another, can only be understood if the object-side is also 
included in the description; it is due to such phenomena that Merleau-Ponty 
talks of the "rivalry of things" (PM, 73-4/52). Such interaction between me and 
the world goes far beyond perception. In perception, I am still rather at a dis- 
tance from the object; but there are other, more fundamental levels at which 
Iam immersed in the world, being a part of it as well as depending on it. 

Levinas comes closest to the position of this second approach when he 
examines our relation to the elements. The discussion of “Element and Things, 
Implements” found in Totality and Infinity (TI, 103-8/130-4) emerges in a con- 
text where he reflects on enjoyment. By analyzing what he calls "bathing in the 
elements,” Levinas offers a criticism of Heidegger's claim in Being and Time 
that our most immediate relation to the world can be discerned from our han- 
dling of tools or equipment (i.e. Zeug). Heidegger's analysis, Levinas maintains, 
tends to overlook our connection to the elements, and also our enjoyment.’ 


5 See Dillon (1983). Dillon explicates Merleau-Ponty's late philosophy by focusing on its 
continuity with his early thinking, rather than considering it to constitute a radical break. 
According to Dillon, double sensations are instrumental for understanding Merleau-Ponty's 
late notion of “chiasm.’ 

6 Incertain ways, this interaction was already hinted at during the first phase, by Husserl and 
the early Merleau-Ponty. Husserl explains the allure of the object by letting it speak to us, as 

(Hua x1, 5/ 

41). Yet in Merleau-Ponty's late philosophy, there is no longer a distinct subject that is being 


)» 


it were: “ ‘There is still more to see here, turn me so you can see all my sides ... 


solicited and can decide to turn toward or away from the object. It goes beyond the scope 
of this study to discuss how literally his ideas about the body and world being of the same 
"flesh" should be and could be taken. 

7 Inalaconic remark, Levinas states: “Dasein in Heidegger is never hungry” (TI, 108/134). 
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Levinas could have lamented that Heidegger does not consider the body in 
Being and Time, but rather than simply emphasizing the systematic absence of 
the body in Heidegger’s analyses, he takes amore phenomenological approach 
to the problem by starting from those (bodily) experiences that are neglected 
in Heidegger's analyses. 

By focusing on enjoyment rather than perception, Levinas views the body 
from a perspective rather different from that of Merleau-Ponty. Yet there are 
also definite convergences, both in intention and in result. Levinas would not 
embrace Merleau-Ponty's concept of flesh, nor the idea that body and world 
are of the same "flesh." This is because "separation" is such an important con- 
cept in his thought, not just in order to describe the relation between me and 
the Other, but also in order to describe the body. The body is "integrated into 
being and remains in its interstices,’ and this is so because I am “a separated 
being" (TI, 142/168). Without separation, there would not be any enjoyment. 
Even though I bathe in the elements, I can only devour them and enjoy them 
insofar as they are different from me and since I do not Aave them. Levinas 
goes so far as to define the body by way of separation: The body appears *not 
as an object among other objects, but as the very regime in which separation 
holds sway, as the ‘how’ of this separation" (T1, 137/163). 

This analysis of our relation to the elements already points to the deepest 
level of embodiment. If we now examine the reverse side of our separation 
from the elements, we arrive at a third approach to analyzing the body, the one 
that emphasizes those characteristics of our embodied existence that Levinas 
deems most essential. What is the reverse side to being separated from some- 
thing? In its initial formulation, it is dependence, dependence on something 
that is different from me. "To be a body is on the one hand to stand [se tenir], to 
be master of oneself, and, on the other hand, to stand on the earth, to be in the 
other" (T1, 138/164; italics in the original). This "being in the other" signifies my 
dependence on the elements; yet this dependence on the elements does not 
diminish the enjoyment of them, as Levinas points out. 

Upon closer scrutiny, the inevitable dependence of incarnated beings on 
the elements reveals that our position is a precarious one indeed. Levinas crit- 
icizes the first approach for its emphasis on activity. In it, the body is described 
as our point of access to the world, as an “I can." For Levinas, this emphasis 
conceals the deep passivity of the body. While it is much more comforting to 
describe the body as activity and "I can,” it has to be admitted that having a body 
means being exposed, being vulnerable. And this vulnerability exists without 
the Other taking the form of other human beings, because independently of 
our relation to other humans, we are already exposed to the elements: "So 
many opposed movements—the submergence in the elements which begins 
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to open up interiority ... are united in the corporeal being of man—nakedness 
and indigence, exposed to the anonymous exteriority of heat and cold" (T7, 
150/175). Levinas calls the body a crossroads, a point where different move- 
ments meet—enjoyment, dwelling, but also nakedness and vulnerability. For 
Levinas, having a body is therefore essentially connected to ethics. The first 
two approaches that we considered did not sufficiently expose the body's vul- 
nerability, its passivity, and its ethical implications. The Other's vulnerability 
makes me responsible for him or her. Having a body means that one can kill 
and be killed; it also means that one can offer support and protection. 


2 Elemental Embodiment 


For Levinas, the division between enjoyment and suffering is based on the 
most passive sensibility that characterizes me as a corporeal being. The same 
receptivity and passivity that allow me to disclose the world and take pleasure 
in it also expose me to suffering. To be sure, not all suffering is physical suffer- 
ing, and not all enjoyment is bodily enjoyment. Yet if corporeality is consid- 
ered in its full sense, it becomes obvious that all suffering and all enjoyment 
only occur to us because we are beings situated in the world, in the midst of the 
elements and in the midst of other people. Levinas deals with these phenom- 
ena under the headings of sensibility, interiority, enjoyment, and the elemen- 
tal. The realm of the elemental will lead us back to the Presocratics. 
Interiority designates the "inner life," and as Levinas points out: "The inner 
life is the unique way for the real to exist as a plurality" (Tr, 52/58). The diffi- 
cult concept of interiority designates that aspect of ourselves that allows us 
to experience singularity as well as plurality, and even the simultaneity and 
interconnection of materiality and spirituality. But in order to see this, we need 
to open ourselves to a simpler and more original type of thinking such as the 
one we find in the Presocratics and in Plato at his best. Levinas says that sensa- 
tion, or more precisely, "the unity of sensing and sensed in sensation" is what 
"breaks up every system" (TI, 53/59). That is because sensation, according to 
Levinas, brings together being and becoming, or the ontological outlooks of 
Parmenides and Heraclitus. For Levinas, Parmenides and Heraclitus are not so 
much opposites, stressing either unchanging being or everchanging becoming; 
they are rather two sides of what we always already need to think together: that 
we are broken up into a manifold and at the same time something singular. 
Levinas states that Plato's Theaetetus (152a-e), where the thought of Heraclitus 
is linked with Protagoras' statement that human beings are the “measure of all 
things," allows us to see how "the singularity of the sentient would be required 
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for Parmenidean being to be able to be pulverized into becoming” (TI, 53/ 
59). This idea needs unfolding. It is in truth through sensation that plurality 
becomes possible, as movement and as the relation existing between a “mul- 
tiplicity of sentients” (ibid.) or of singularities. Yet the plurality of sensations 
still relates back to the singular realm from which they emerge. Plurality is also 
what makes dialogue, conversation, communication possible: “The plurality 
required for conversation results from the interiority with which each term is 
‘endowed, the psychism, its egoist and sensible self-reference’ (ibid.). 

The term *psychism" used in the previous quotation plays a crucial role in 
Levinas's work. In fact, one may get the impression that *psychism" (psychisme) 
comes to replace "interiority" in Otherwise than Being (1974)? Levinas's second 
major work. Interiority is a term that could invite mistaken readings suggesting 
a chronological priority, as if interiority preceded exteriority, an impression 
one may get for instance when Levinas wants to clarify how the Other is always 
already in me. There is already too much in me; there are voices beyond my 
own. However, this excess is ultimately, in a strange way, my salvation; accord- 
ing to Levinas, I would suffocate if I were “alone in my skin,” so to say. 

In Otherwise than Being, Levinas says that "the psychism of the soul [psy- 
chisme de lame] is the other in me" (A£, 86/69). In other words, psychism is 
his name for my experience of being invaded by something other. Whether 
psychism is co-extensive with the soul or one particular aspect of the soul is, 
in the end, not that important.? Levinas refers to the Greek sense of psykhe, yet 
we cannot assume without argument that we, when using the word psychism, 
are thinking the same of the same thing that a Greek of the classical period 
might have thought when using psykhe. Levinas explains how the psychism 
animates me, thereby invoking the Greek sense of psykhé as the principle of 
life (AE, 88-9/71-2). The psychism is a “loosening up of identity" (AE, 86/69), 
with the result that "the soul is a seed of folly” (AE, 86n3/191n3). Being pos- 
sessed by or obsessed with the Other complicates the structure of my person, 
makes my identity less tight and less restrictive, while it at the same time cre- 
ates the possibility for madness. Levinas wants us to hear the connection to 
psychosis in his use of the term, but he may also want us to think of madness 
as described in Plato's Phaedrus (246a-249d), a divine madness that takes on 
different forms all of which seem to be connected to an openness in oneself to 


8 Strangely, Alphonso Lingis translates psychisme as “psyche” in Otherwise Than Being, thereby 
obscuring the continuity as well as the shifts in relation to psychisme in Totality and Infinity 
(where he consistently renders it as *psychism"). In the citations given here from AE, we have 
used “psychism” rather than Lingis's “psyche.” Benso (2008) also notes this problem. 

9 Ina footnote, Levinas writes: “The soul is the other in me" (Az, 86n3/191n3). 
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what is beyond or above oneself. This openness allows one to perceive a trace 
of something beyond oneself, something excessive. For Levinas, this openness 
is created because my identity has already been loosened up and broken open 
by various elements of otherness. 

For Levinas, psychism designates the uniqueness of the soul, my being 
possessed by the Other, rather than a general soul structure, a genus, soul, 
“common to several souls” (AE, 126/163). If we own up to what it means to be 
possessed by the Other, to have the Other in one's skin, then the trauma of 
being possessed in this way cannot be diminished by pointing out that this is 
everybody's fate. At the moment when I feel full responsibility, the weight of 
this responsibility is not lessened by recognizing that others have responsibil- 
ities as well. Rather, if I were to think of responsibility as a common structure, 
I would already have denounced and rejected my responsibility. 

According to Levinas, psychism or sensibility is, then, the name for plural- 
ity and singularity coming together, as they do in our existence. This coming 
together is what it means to be a body. Pregnancy and the maternal body are 
paradigm examples Levinas uses to illustrate how the other is in me. More 
generally, our relation to the elements signifies the interdependence of body 
and world which the Greeks seem to have been more aware of than we are 
(Held 1980). In contrast to things, elements are “nonpossessable.” The exam- 
ples Levinas gives are “earth, sea, light, city" (TI, 104/131). Why not "earth, water, 
fire, air,” one might wonder? The reason is that Levinas wants to describe the 
way in which we first and foremost experience the elements. Our most import- 
ant experience of being "steeped in" the elements is our dwelling place, or 
domicile: city. Furthermore, by including city as an element, Levinas indicates 
that he deems the concept of element to be more original than the distinction 
between nature and culture. The body appears “not as an object among other 
objects, but as the very regime in which separation holds sway, as the 'how' of 
this separation" (TI 137/163). As mentioned above, this analysis of the elements 
points to the deepest level of embodiment and to the fact that Iam dependent 
on something that is different from me. 

Presocratic! thinkers, according to Levinas, take us back to the beginning 
of Western philosophy which, as Plato and Aristotle state in a rare point of 


10  Itshould be noted that it has become conventional to use the term 'Presocratics' not so 
much in the temporal sense—as several of these philosophers lived at the same time or 
even after Socrates—but rather in the sense of a joint concern with questions which are 
not primarily concerned with humans and ethics (as it is the case for Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle). Rather, their primary concern were the origins or elements of everything that 
exists, and as we will see, they placed special emphasis on movement and sense qualities. 
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agreement, can be found in wonder or, as Levinas puts it, the “traumatism of 
wonder” in which we are instructed about that which truly escapes our power 
(T1, 46/73). The Presocratic thinkers which Levinas mentions most often are 
Heraclitus and Parmenides, and the concept he explores with the Presocratics 
is the one most relevant to this essay: the elements. Levinas utilizes Greek 
thought to show that our embodiment is our connection to the world through 
the elements that we share with the world. 

For the ancients, the world imagined in this way was not amorphous or inac- 
cessible; it was held together by a relational structure made from various root 
elements (fire, water, earth, and air). Parmenides' student Empedocles, who 
brought all four root elements together, thought of them as connected to each 
other spherically as multiple intersecting circles brought into motion by the 
dialectic of love and strife (DK 31 B17 and Trepanier 2000). In contrast to the 
Christian conception of a battle between good and evil, the relation between 
love and strife is neither antagonistic nor categorically uniform: strife belongs 
to nature, while love belongs to the divine and, since divinities and humans 
depend on each other, to men. Thus, Empedocles maintains that love emerges 
from strife; its purpose is to collect "all into one" (ibid.).! In turn, strife sepa- 
rates, instigating a movement either upward or downward. In order for love to 
prevail over strife it must gather anew all that was taken away “by the hateful 
strife" (DK 31 B17.8). 

In order to obtain love, continues Empedocles, man must relate to the 
"blessed gods" (DK 31 B131). For the Presocratics, it seems, only gods can grant 
"true" love. Among the Greek gods, the one most sought out is Aphrodite, “a 
goddess who governs all things” and who was the first deity “to devise love,” in 
the words of Parmenides (DK 28 B12). Sometimes, gods dispense love to men 
just like that (ancient Greek gods commit actions which cannot be rationalized 
in accordance with some pre-given logical scheme); sometimes, only a journey 
allows men to obtain it. On their way to gods, men encounter the very elements 
(“fire, and water and earth and the boundless height of air") that, according 
to Empedocles (DK 31 B17), appear and act as guiding forces. Sometimes they 
facilitate the journey and sometimes they interrupt it. Upon reading the 
Presocratics next to each other, it becomes clear that the relationship between 
the elements is as complicated as their distribution, for there is no agreement 
between the Presocratics about which force is designated by which elemen- 
tal and which elemental should be considered as the primary one in the set 


11 The English translations of Presocratic fragments in this chapter are based on Kirk and 
Raven (1957) and on the German translations of Diels and Kranz (DK). 
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of four. For example, according to the later interpretation given by Aristotle, 
Thales insisted that earth rests upon water (Arist., Cael. 2.13.294a28 = DK 28 
A14). For him, water is undeniably the first element, because of the fact that 
earth is in motion only because of water; it is therefore the key material princi- 
ple of the world. The purpose of the elemental movement is to create life and 
fulfill soul. 

From this perspective, the gods are paradoxical beings, claims Heraclitus; 
they are neither in motion, noratrest (DK 22 B67). Asfor the primacy among 
the elements, Heraclitus names fire as the first principle: "Fire will come 
and judge and convict all things" (DK 22 B66). Heraclitus classifies water, 
earth and air (ether) as secondary elements, while identifying water as the 
prime mover, but in a characteristically paradoxical way. His famous dic- 
tum that “no man is able to enter the same river twice" (DK 22 Bgı) shows, 
arguably, that his approach to elements should be understood as being met- 
aphorical: he is less concerned with water as a foundational substance and 
more so with time and its paradoxes. For example, he suggests that (a) all 
things are one (DK 22 B50); (b) an unapparent harmony is better than an 
apparent one (DK 22 B54); (c) the path up and down is one and the same 
(DK 22 B60); (d) the sea is both good and bad (DK 22 B61). Therefore, his 
contribution to the philosophy of the elementals is somewhat obscure, but 
his emphasis on the flowing water is reminiscent of Parmenides' emphasis 
on the moving air, which is secretion of the earth (Stob., Ant/. 1.22.1a = Aet. 
2.7.1 - DK 28 A37). 

For Parmenides, however, the main elements are fire and earth. He calls 
them ‘principles’ and distinguishes them on the basis of temperature: “fire 
is hot while earth is cold" (Arist., Met. A.5.986b27-34 = DK 28 A24). As the 
basic principles or, as we may term them, conditions for the appearance of 
the world, these elements move around one another in the manner of spher- 
ical bands. Of the mixed bands the middle one is the cause of all motion, but 
it is not an elemental. Rather it is the governing goddess—truth (aletheie), 
who is the “key-holder for justice and necessity” (DK 28 B1.10-15). As for the 
other elements, Parmenides insists that air rises from the earth, vaporized by 
its violent compressions. The sun and the circle of the Milky Way, in turn, are 
the “exhalation of fire" (Stob., Anth. 1.22.1a = Aet. 2.7.1 = DK 28 A37). The moon 
is a mixture of both, air and fire (ibid.). Due to its direct association with 
movement, for men air is the first to appear; as a shape shifter, it remains the 
longest. Of interest here is a view on air espoused by Anaximenes, who identi- 
fies air with a human soul: “Just as our soul, being air, holds us together, so do 
breath (pneuma) and air encompass the whole world" (DK 13 B2; translation 
by Benso 2008, 14). 
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Finally, Empedocles mentions all four elements—fire, water, air, and 
earth—as being equally important because all of them are connected to the 
human soul. He says: "The might of the air pursues him into the sea, the sea 
spews him forth on to dry land, the earth casts him into the ray of the burning 
sun, and the sun into the eddies of air" (DK 31 Bu15.10-12). Once again, the fleet- 
ing character of air makes it the last of the four elements, although it remains 
a full participant in the constitution of the world. This process is described as 
follows: the elements periodically unite into an all-encompassing sphere. After 
a certain time passes, this sphere splits into four independent concentric cir- 
cles, generating various unions and mixtures. But eventually all the elements 
become fused into a homogenous sphere again. Importantly, for the connec- 
tion to Heraclitus and Parmenides, Empedocles describes the periodic return 
and the destruction and unification of one into many and many into one poet- 
ically: “A double tale will I tell: at one time it grew to be one only from many, 
at another it divided again to be many from one, fire and water and earth and 
the vast height of air, dread Strife too, apart from these, everywhere equally 
balanced, and Love in their midst, equal in length and breadth" (DK 31 B17.16- 
20). Empedocles considers water, fire, earth, and air eternal (everything else 
comes into being from them, including man). Most importantly, they are eter- 
nal because they can inflict a change, bringing anything formless into a single 
form, which is the world. Because the world is never accomplished, but is in 
a state of continuous transformation, they are always at work. The four roots 
also have proper names because they are personified in four corresponding 
divine figures: Zeus, Hera, Aidoneus, and Nestis (DK 31 B6). 

A wonder in this wondrous world, man enjoys a particular place for the 
Presocratics. He is not a centerpiece, however. For example, Parmenides, 
who insists that the world would not have existed without man, allows gods 
to exist in a world of their own, to which a man can travel however to "learn 
all things" (DK 28 B1). Empedocles adds to Parmenides' picture by saying that 
man fits the world as both a creation, that is, a derivative of the divine, and a 
creator of things. More importantly, man is a creator of what he himself is not, 
for example, art. Only by having acquired the capacity for standing aside can 
man employ the elements, their principles and functions, even if it is only in 
the imagination, in a kind of creativity that may then be extended to an even 
higher pursuit: the pursuit of truth. Man needs truth not only to understand 
the world, but also to be able to reflect on himself and to be able to judge him- 
self and others. According to Parmenides, truth, justice, and necessity are the 
concepts that make the elements relate to the human being (DK 28 B8.50-61). 
The Presocratic way of thinking can therefore be further defined as transcen- 
dental poetics, which does not mean that it was brought to the fore only to 
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show the beauty of the world, but also that it aspired to show the authenticity 
of the world as a truth-bestowing universe (kosmos). 

The above elaboration, no matter how brief, should nonetheless give us an 
alternative interpretation of the world and its composition. In comparison 
to twentieth-century phenomenology, the Presocratics, who also presumed 
that the world consisted of certain co-foundational structures which condi- 
tioned our experience, understood these structures differently in at least three 
respects: First, their components were loosely codependent and did not pro- 
duce stable pairs, whether in opposition or collaboration. At the same time, 
most Presocratics agree on the spherical relationship between and among the 
elements, reflected in the constant movement between them. Second, in con- 
trast to the modern distinction between the world of nature and the social 
world, their elemental composition encompasses both, with the human being 
assuming a special, albeit not singular, place in the world's make-up. Finally, 
what unites the elements within the world is movement. All the Presocratics 
believed that the elements could both produce movement and be affected by 
it. For example, earth moves water, while water moves fire; fire moves air, and 
air moves earth. It seems plausible that the question of the elements arose in 
the first place, for Thales, because water is in flow as constant movement, but 
water is also what persists through the movement. Aristotle's explanation as to 
why Thales would have chosen water as the first element creates links not just 
to movement, but also to life, and thus to us humans and our bodies which we 
need to keep alive and sustained. For Aristotle, Thales' main motivations con- 
cerned "seeing the nurture of all things to be moist" and "from the seeds of all 
things having a moist nature, water being the natural principle of moist things" 
( Arist., Met. A.3.983b20-7 = DK 11 A12). 

With the help of Plato's Phaedrus, we shall now see how we, by being embod- 
ied, are indeed made of the same elements as everything else. 


3 The Body in Plato's Phaedrus 


Levinas has helped us to identify three phases of phenomenological analyses con- 
cerning the body. We shall see that these three approaches to corporeality can also 
be traced in Plato's philosophy. Of course, looking for something like a phenom- 
enology of the body in Plato might invoke some objections which will be thema- 
tized at the end of the chapter. 

We propose to trace out the body in Plato through a reading of the Phaedrus 
as this is the dialogue to which Levinas refers most often, arguably because 
the connection between us and our surrounding world comes to the fore 
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particularly well. The Phaedrus lends itself to such a task for various reasons. 
Firstly, it deals with the theme of erös, which for Plato in the Phaedrus cer- 
tainly always connects to the body, no matter whether in a positive or negative 
fashion. Secondly, the notion of a living organism (zöion) is essential for this 
dialogue. As Socrates and Phaedrus discuss the deficiencies of a speech written 
by Lysias that was recited earlier in the dialogue, Socrates says: "Every speech 
(logos) must be put together like a living creature (zoion), with a body (soma) 
of its own; it must be neither without head nor without legs; and it must have 
a middle and extremities that are fitting both to one another and to the whole 
work" (Phdr. 264c). This is just one of several places where the talk of zoion 
and soma comes up in the dialogue; yet it is an important one since Socrates 
claims that every logos must have a soma. The insights about the body that 
this dialogue offers should consequently also shed some light on logos as one 
of the key terms in Plato's dialogues. If logos and body stand in such intimate 
connection, the claim that Platonic philosophy depreciates the body becomes 
dubious. 

A problematic conception of the body would think of it as self-enclosed. It is 
indeed possible—and even tempting—to think of the body in terms of inclu- 
sion and exclusion. The body would then be a container for its organs, moving 
in space, handling objects that are clearly delineated from it. The skin would 
be the outermost border of the body. Furthermore, one might conceive of the 
body as well-ordered and organized, not just in terms of inside and outside, 
but also in terms of top and bottom, right and left. The body would in this case 
provide a secure standpoint that enables and organizes our active engagement 
with objects. 

Yet are these characterizations correct? Do they represent Plato's idea of 
the body, and can they do justice to our experience of having or being a body? 
It soon becomes obvious that such a depiction observes the body from the 
outside and takes a predominantly mechanical, medical, or biological point 
of view, from Levinas's perspective. However, if we analyze what it means to 
be a body, a different description emerges. We summarized this description 
above by way of the three kinds of phenomenological approach to the body. 
The result was that firstly, the body constitutes our openness to the world; 
secondly, it is in constant exchange with the world; and thirdly, the body is 
fragile, always in danger of being "injured"; it has an ethical dimension. What, 
then, about Plato? We claim that the view of the body emerging from these 


12 Our reading has been inspired in direct and indirect ways by John Sallis’s interpretation 
of the Phaedrus and the ways in which Sallis draws our attention to the bodily and earthly 
dimensions in Plato's dialogues (Sallis 1996). 
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phenomenological analyses can be found in the Phaedrus, though in a slightly 
modified form. Possible objections that such a reading is anachronistic and 
otherwise problematic will be considered after we explicate this claim. 

The first dimension of the body, namely, that the body is distinct from mere 
things, that we are essentially incarnated beings, and that the body is our 
“means” of having a world, is present throughout Plato's dialogues. The setting 
of the dialogues in general alerts us to the role of the body. Dialogues are only 
possible because two (or more) people get together, which is to say, bring their 
bodily presences into proximity with each other.? When we read a philosoph- 
ical treatise, there is little trace of the body. In reading Platonic dialogues, we 
inevitably imagine the interlocutors talking to each other as they stand, walk, 
sit, lie down—and Plato often gives quite precise information about these 
proceedings.!* 

While these characteristics hold for all Platonic dialogues, the Phaedrus 
presents a special case. The Phaedrus is the only dialogue in which Socrates 
leaves the city walls behind, taking a walk to the river where he and Phaedrus 
settle down. Already in the very first sentence, Socrates brings up the theme of 
movements: "Phaedrus, my friend! Where have you been? And where are you 
going?" (Phdr. 227a). Phaedrus takes the question literally: he has been with 
Lysias, and he is going to take a walk because he has been “sitting there the 
whole morning" (ibid.). It is, in other words, Phaedrus' body that calls him to 
take a refreshing walk. It is not possible to focus on logoi all day long without 
drinking, eating, or stretching your legs. However, one could also read Socrates' 
question in a less literal and more philosophical fashion (see Sallis 1996, 105-8). 
Socrates would then ask where Phaedrus comes from as a human being, and 
where his destiny will lead him. This question only makes sense for incarnate, 
finite beings, and not for stones, spirits, or gods. The question is answered, in a 
somewhat indirect fashion, through a myth Socrates later presents about our 
souls tumbling down from the heavens, becoming incarnated, and returning to 
the heavens after a definite period of time (Phdr. 246d). 

As Socrates joins Phaedrus on his walk, seduced by a speech that Phaedrus 
promises to present to him—the one written by Lysias—the two of them start 
looking for the best place to sit. This place requires careful choosing: they will 
only be able to attend to and fully appreciate the speech if the bodily position 


13 Nowadays, we might also have dialogues on the telephone or by writing letters to one 
another; but here as well, corporeality and materiality are involved. 

14 One of the most striking instances is the Symposium, where discussion of the seating 
arrangements makes it clear that Socrates is certainly engaged in flirting, although he 
resisted Alcibiades' (overly obvious) advances. 
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is right. And being in the right position, for a sentient being, does not mean to 
notice the body as little as possible, but to feel the light breeze, smell the fra- 
grance of the blooming chaste-tree, and listen to the song of the cicadas (Phdr. 
230b). While such remarks clearly do not amount to a full-fledged phenome- 
nological analysis of the body, it becomes obvious that Plato's descriptions, in 
a more indirect and poetic fashion, announce some of the same phenomena 
that such an analysis would. 

The second approach to corporeality would require an acknowledgement 
of the interchange and perhaps even the "reversibility" between me and the 
world. Plato, just like Levinas, gets closest to this position when he talks about 
the elements. Admittedly, the Phaedrus does not tell us as much about the ele- 
ments as, for example, the Timaeus. Yet the instances that are mentioned serve 
less as a theoretical and geometrical account and more as a direct description 
of our experiences of light, wind, water, and earth. Socrates clearly is enticed 
by the place: "Feel the freshness of the air; how pretty and pleasant it is; how it 
echoes with the summery, sweet song of the cicadas' chorus! The most exqui- 
site thing of all, of course, is the grassy slope: it rises so gently that you can 
rest your head perfectly when you lie down on it" (Phdr. 230c). We are unac- 
customed to hearing such statements from Socrates. He speaks of echoes or 
resonance, and he describes how the grass rises in a slight slope. His language 
resembles that of a poet and reminds us that artists indeed sense a greater 
affinity and exchange between themselves and nature or things, as Merleau- 
Ponty points out. 

Such talk is extraordinary indeed for Socrates, the philosopher. Phaedrus 
remarks that Socrates appears out of place, as he is usually a stranger to nature. 
Socrates offers an explanation, and this explanation moves us to the third, eth- 
ical dimension of the body. Socrates maintains that landscapes have nothing 
to teach him, but the people in the city do (Phdr. 230d). If we try to describe 
this statement in Levinasian terms, it seems that Socrates here acknowledges 
the surplus specific to other humans: they teach me by exceeding my expec- 
tations, surprising me and moving beyond my concepts, in a way that a land- 
scape never could. 

But what about vulnerability, which is the decisive mode of the body for 
Levinas and the most essential aspect of his approach? In order to find a 
trace of vulnerability in Plato, we need to move further along in the dialogue 
and turn to its centerpiece: the myth of souls as chariots, representing what 
Levinas calls ^winged thought" (Tr, 20/49). There are two kinds of movement 
described in this myth, that of the souls as they move around in the sky, and 
that of the souls as they lose their wings, crash into each other and tumble 
down, and become incarnated. It is due to the heaviness and inertia of the 
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horses, that represent our sluggishness caused by our appetites, that the souls 
tumble down. Although the accidents among the chariots happen before the 
moment of incarnation, there is a distinct element of bodily fragility already in 
this description of the horses. For Plato, even our souls are fragile. As they are 
immortal, they cannot be killed; but they are still exposed and open to damage. 
This points to a much deeper and more primordial view of the intertwinement 
between soul and body than is usually attributed to Plato. Our vulnerability is 
already in effect on the level of soul. 

According to the myth, all souls sooner or later fall into a body, as it were. This 
part of the myth first seems to be in line with the idea of the body as a prison 
encountered in the Phaedo. But this is not how the story continues; Socrates 
does not lament the sad state of the incarnated soul. Rather, we should keep 
in mind that Socrates tells this myth in order to explain what eros is. After the 
souls have been incarnated, they can fall in love if they see a beautiful person 
who reminds them of the beauty that they have seen in the heavens. It is due to 
our fragile state as embodied beings that we can fall in love and that we expe- 
rience this state as a gift. We need the (bodily) presence of the Other to receive 
the divine gift of eros, as our interpretation of Plato influenced by Levinas's 
“Phenomenology of Eros" argues (Tr, 233-43/256-66). 

Love, as it is described in the Phaedrus, opens me up to that which exceeds 
me: beauty (and, more indirectly, the Good). To catch a glimpse of this other- 
ness, we are not asked to forget about our own body or turn away from oth- 
ers. Philosophy as divine eros involves a distinct aspect of sensibility (even 
though Plato also makes it clear that philosophy cannot consist in enjoying 
the carnal pleasures of love to excess). Therefore, Levinas frequently refers to 
the “winged thought" of the Phaedrus, and to delirium or madness (249a, T1, 
20/49). The image of the wings is so fascinating because it points to our fragile 
bodily nature of having fallen in various senses, being vulnerable, and desiring 
the Other. It also shows that we, despite our vulnerability, can transcend the 
totality of Being and relate to the “Good beyond Being" (TI, 76/103). 

Finally, it has to be shown that this reading of Plato is defensible against 
objections. One could contest such a reading on specific points of detail, but 
one could also question the overall approach. At least two objections come to 
mind. Firstly, has not this entire interpretation constituted a series of anach- 
ronisms where certain theses of contemporary philosophy are read back into 
Plato? On some level, this is certainly true. But perhaps we can never com- 
pletely avoid being anachronistic when reading ancient Greek philosophy. 
How could we accomplish an entirely neutral reading, not importing any 
ideas of our own and remaining absolutely true to the words of the ancients? 
Those philosophers who discuss this problem have stressed the importance 
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of leaving presuppositions and ready-made theories aside when approaching 
a text or a topic;!® yet the same philosophers, in taking history seriously, have 
also explicitly or implicitly admitted that an absolutely immediate beginning, 
one entirely without presuppositions, is not possible. And if we go so far as to 
follow the hermeneutical insight developed by Heidegger that we are always 
already interpreting, it will be more honest to engage in such a reading con- 
sciously, to reveal our sources, and to make connections explicitly rather than 
in an allusive fashion. 

Alternatively, it night seem strange to claim that certain results were already 
present in Plato's dialogues only to then be re-discovered more than two thou- 
sand years later. We certainly do not deny that these aspects only become visi- 
ble in the shape described here from the perspective of later philosophical the- 
ories, namely, from the perspective of phenomenology. Yet it is not surprising 
that Plato, in attending to the phenomenon of corporeality, arrived at certain 
aspects that prefigure the later findings. Phenomena are not independent of 
historical developments; but at the same time, there is continuity to the way in 
which certain matters appear to us. Having a body was neither the same nor an 
entirely different matter in Plato's day than it is nowadays. 

Secondly, the objection might be raised that there are a number of pas- 
sages in the Phaedrus where the importance of the body is rejected just as it 
is in other Platonic dialogues. This is indeed true, yet it is essential to note 
that these passages occur almost exclusively in the two speeches on eros that 
precede Socrates' great myth and that are renounced later: in Lysias' speech, 
and in Socrates' first speech. Lysias, for example, claims that those who are in 
love merely seek physical pleasure and forget about the spiritual dimension 
altogether (Phdr. 232e). Yet in Socrates' second speech, in the myth, it turns out 
that human desire is a lot more complex than this, and that physical pleasures 
alone cannot account for the intensity and madness of erotic desire. 

Equally untenable is Socrates' claim in his first speech that the lover will 
look for a weak loved one and will try to make this person increasingly weaker 
in order to make him more dependent (Phdr. 239a). This idea clearly goes 
against basic Socratic convictions, namely, that we seek the good or at least 
what appears good to us, and that desire is directed at the beautiful. It cannot 
be our intention to destroy what we desire, and although the ambiguity of love 
might entail such an element, love can certainly not be reduced to this (T1, 231/ 
254). The ambiguity of love leads us back to our embodied existence which, 
according to the Phaedrus, entails good and bad elements, and it is up to us to 


15 This becomes manifest both in Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit and in Husserl's notion of 
the phenomenological epoche, requiring us to bracket our assumptions. 
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navigate this duality. By way of sense qualities and the movements inherent in 
elements, our bodies are always already open to the world, and always already 
permeated by otherness. That is the meaning of existing as embodied psykhe, 
which is the only form of existence possible for us. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Outside the Walls with Phaedrus 
Derrida and the Art of Reading Plato 


Arnaud Mace 


Why should contemporary philosophers read the ancient ones? Some, like 
Martin Heidegger, examined the texts transmitted to us from Antiquity in the 
hope that new philosophical perspectives awaited those who knew how to 
read them afresh. Leo Strauss, Hannah Arendt, and Jacques Derrida, each on 
their own terms, remained faithful to this commitment.! Heidegger made the 
case that the most important philosophical decisions happen in the very act of 
reading (and quite a few of them while reading the Greeks in particular), but 
he may also have bequeathed to his successors a desire to read the texts of the 
tradition more carefully than he did.? Derrida explained how problematic he 
thought Heidegger's way of reading the Greeks was,? and aimed, for instance 
in his own reading of Plato, to overcome what seemed to him to be two cor- 
related flaws of Heidegger's: firstly, overestimating the role of vision in Plato as 
a model of truth at the expense of dialogue and dialectic, and of writing itself, 
and, secondly, reducing Plato to “Platonism.” 

Like Strauss, Derrida exercised his readings of classical texts with a renewed 
eye for the strategies and playfulness inherent in the act of writing. It led him 


1 See the suggestive comparison between Strauss and Derrida by Catherine Zuckert (1996, 201- 
3). For further discussion of Strauss, see ch. 7 in this volume, and, for discussion of Hannah 
Arendt, ch. 9. 

2 Francisco Gonzalez (2009) for instance explicates what he perceives to be Heidegger's mis- 
readings of Plato's Sophist. In his fourth chapter, he also develops the reading that Heidegger 
could have performed, had he really looked for a dialogue partner in Plato for discussing his 
own ideas. See Gens (2010) for a review of Gonzalez that sometimes defends Heidegger but 
most of the time follows Gonzalez. 

3 He drives it home in "Nous autres Grecs" (NAG, 274/37-8), where he directs the reader to 
many other places in his works. 

4 On these features of Heideggers reading of Plato, from the course on the Sophist in 1924-5 
to the one on “The Essence of Truth" in 1931-2, I follow Gonzalez in his three first chapters 
(Gonzalez, 2009). J.-C. Gens notes that the privilege of vision is a Husserlian legacy. On the 
question of this privilege in Heidegger's interpretation of Plato, see also ch. 4 in this volume, 
pp. 152-6. 
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to a practice of exegesis in which texts, as if endowed with a life of their own, 
constantly produce new layers of meaning even beyond what seems to be the 
intentions of their author. If Derrida may be said to have applied his art of 
reading only to selected chapters of Aristotle and to some parts of Epicurus’ 
Letter to Herodotus and Lucretius’ De natura rerum; it is different when it 
comes to Plato, since he presented his own reading of the Phaedrus as a whole 
and to some extent of the Timaeus, respectively in Plato's Pharmacy, first pub- 
lished in 1968 (Pharmacie)? and Khöra, first published in 1987 (Khöra). Reading 
a dialogue as a whole is very special kind of game, for which readers have, 
since antiquity, developed various strategies (see Gill 2006). As he embarks on 
the task of reading the Phaedrus, centuries after Iamblichus, Syrianus, Proclus, 
or Hermias,? Derrida empowers the text with an astonishing ability to delay 
the unfolding of its many layers, and maybe even to contain all of its inter- 
pretations as a store of endless possibilities—a power that he will very clearly 
bestow on a central passage of the Timaeus.® Derrida does not want to simply 
add another interpretation to the history of interpretations of the Phaedrus. 
He tries to stand on the edge of all interpretations, as close as possible to the 
place where they all originate, a place that, in the case of the Phaedrus, he calls 
the “Pharmacy.” 

In order to read the Phaedrus, however, Derrida must himself “enter the 
game,” as he puts it in the opening lines of Plato’s Pharmacy. There is no 


5 All works by Derrida are quoted using the abbreviated French title followed by page refer- 
ences to the French original and to the English translation. On Aristotle, see, on Phys. (6.10- 
14), “Ousia and Gramme: Note on a Note from Being and Time” (Marges, 31-78/29-67), mainly 
on Poet. (ch. 21) and Rhet. (bk. 3), “White Mythology: Metaphor in the Text of Philosophy” 
(Marges, 247-324/207-71), on Cat. (ch. 4), “The Supplement of Copula: Philosophy before 
Linguistics" (Marges, 209-46/175-205); on Epicurus, see “Mes chances: Au rendez-vous de 
quelques stéréophonies épicuriennes" (Chances). Derrida says how important Plotinus is to 
him despite the scarcity of his references to the neoplatonist (NAG, 270-1). 

6 I will quote Platos Pharmac y in its English translation, using the double reference system 
described in note 5. When they are not part of a quotation from Derrida, all translations from 
the Greek are my own. 

7 Hermias'sis the only ancient commentary that has survived (Allen 1980, 111n4). 

8 See the way the passage on khöra is characterized as a “a scene of reading, included in 
advance in the immense history of interpretations and reappropriations which in the course 
of the centuries come to buzz and hum around khöra, taking charge of it/her or overloading 
it/her with inscriptions and reliefs, giving it/her form, imprinting it/her with types, in order 
to produce in it/her new objects or to deposit on it/her other sediments" (Khóra, 35/98). 
The translator adds a note: “The translation of the French pronoun elle, referring to khöra, 
includes both ‘her’ and ‘it, in order to stress that elle could also be understood as a personal 
feminine pronoun." 
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reading without a new cut in the text, or “without risking ... the addition of 
some new thread,” and this is why “reading is writing” (Pharmacie, 79-80/ 
63). One has to write in order to read; this is the only way to see if “the seam 
[will] hold" (Pharmacie, 80/64). This chapter aims at characterizing the way 
Derrida reads the Phaedrus, producing his very own writing of it. His strategy 
could be branded “harmonic,” in accordance with one of the terms he uses 
many times. A Platonic dialogue is like no other kind of philosophical writ- 
ing, because it disseminates the elements of its hidden structure all over its 
scenery. Derrida patiently collects these elements, deciphering the hidden 
harmonies that eventually give form to what seems like chance encounters. 
Everyday words proliferate in Plato's text, revealing their polysemy accord- 
ing to variations of context. Derrida finds his cue from a very simple, non- 
philosophical word, the Greek word pharmakon and a few of its cognates, 
endowed with a rich polysemy—remedy, poison, drug, to name a few of its 
principal meanings. Reading Plato is therefore about observing how the phil- 
osophical dimension originates from a network of non-philosophical dis- 
persed elements, while the "texture" of Plato's writing also resists its fixation 
into a philosophical system. 

The paradoxical outcome of Derrida's reading is that the trial against writ- 
ing found at the end of the Phaedrus is possibly the best introduction to the 
philosophical importance of writing. There had to be a trial against writing 
for philosophy to be written, precisely in the playful way Plato has done it. 
There had to be a question whether writing is a remedy or a poison (pharma- 
kon) for texts to arise that resist any immediate appropriation, indefinitely 
deferring the uncovering of their many layers. We will reach this outcome in 
due course, but we first need to play the game of reading the Phaedrus with 
Derrida. The method of the present paper differs from other contemporary 
readings of Derrida in the way it relies on the hypothesis that Plato's Pharmacy 
must be read as nothing more than an internal reading of the Phaedrus, pro- 
ducing all its philosophical effect in the very act of reading Plato. We will thus 
endeavour to map Derrida's moves within the Phaedrus, uncovering three 
layers in his journey. Through doing so, we will see how Derrida invites us to 
discover, in the process of reading Plato, the structure around which all phil- 
osophical discourse and writing is bound to revolve. Derrida's own writing 
will appear as a place where such a structure is made explicit, without any 
illusion of ever escaping its boundaries. This interpretation of Derrida's phil- 
osophical endeavors will prompt a further question: how dependent is such 
a project on Plato's art of writing as a unique door to the hidden constitution 
of philosophy? 
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1 The Status of Writing as the “Central Nervure” of a Platonic 
Dialogue 


Derrida sets out from the very old question concerning the unity of the 
Phaedrus, one that already bothered Hermias, as Léon Robin, quoted by 
Derrida, recalls (Robin 1933, xxvi). The diversity of themes and styles of this 
dialogue makes it a greater challenge to find its unifying principle and to clarify 
its purpose. Some readers have supposed that the Phaedrus was badly com- 
posed by a too young or too old Plato.? However, the Athenian philosopher 
who suggested that in order to become a philosopher, one had to exercise the 
ability to see many things together, to be synoptikos (Resp. 537c7), probably 
displayed such a diversity for the benefit of our philosophical training. Derrida 
endeavors, like many others, to follow the "more fertile" "hypothesis of a rigor- 
ous, sure, and subtle form," able to discover “new chords, new concordances" 
and to surprise them in a “minutely fashioned counterpoint, within a more 
secret organization of themes, of names, of words" (Pharmacie, 83/67). The 
inherent diversity of the dialogue has, according to Derrida, a fascinating effect 
on the implementation of its philosophical purpose, since ^what is magisterial 
about the demonstration affirms itself and effaces itself at once, with supple- 
ness, irony, and discretion" (Pharmacie, 83/67). Inspired by Plato's metaphors 
(cf. Phdr. 264c), Derrida develops an organic metaphor (we should, however, be 
careful with such metaphors, as we will see): the part of the Phaedrus devoted 
to the origins of writing "should some day cease to appear as an extraneous 
mythological fantasy, an appendix the organism could easily, with no loss, have 
done without," when one realizes that “it is rigorously called from one end of 
the Phaedrus to the other" (Pharmacie, 83/67). 

So far, the author is still at work, mastering his own device: the dialogues 
"are dramatically staged" and "in this theatrical geography, unity of place cor- 
responds to an infallible calculation or necessity" (Pharmacie, 86/69). For 
instance, we never would have heard the story of the cicadas if it had not 
been summer, and Phaedrus had not driven Socrates out of the city against his 
stronger habits, to take a stroll with him along the river. There had to be the 
joy of feeling the sweet and fresh air under the trees by the river for Socrates 
to praise it along with the chirping of the chorus of cicadas (Phdr. 230c). 
Following these hints, Derrida wants us to look for the “counterpoint-effect” 
produced “by the space of the dialogue,” meaning by this that all the items that 


9 Diogenes Laertius (2.38) favoured the first option, H. Ráder the second; see the reference to 
the latter in Pharmacie (83n4/67n6). 
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only seem extraneously connected by the fact that they happen to be part of 
the same “theatrical geography” (Pharmacie, 86/69) will soon reveal deeper 
intrinsic relations. 

If the crucial part of the Phaedrus is a myth about the origins of writing and 
the question whether writing is a remedy or poison for memory, we need to 
look for hints connecting writing, myth, and the Greek word meaning both 
remedy and poison, pharmakon. As Socrates and Phaedrus catch sight of the 
bank of the river Ilissus, where maidens used to play, Socrates is reminded of a 
myth, the one about the abduction of Orithyia by Boreas. Derrida notes that in 
the course of his mock rationalistic explanation of the myth, Socrates recounts 
that Orithyia was playing with Pharmacia when the wind caught her “and blew 
her into the abyss" (Pharmacie, 86/70). Pharmacia? Is this mention “an acci- 
dent? An hors d'œuvre? ... Let us in any case retain this: that a little spot, a little 
stitch or mesh (macula) woven into the back of the canvas, marks out for the 
entire dialogue the scene where that virgin was cast into the abyss, surprised 
by death while playing with Pharmacia. Pharmacia (pharmakeia) is also a com- 
mon noun signifying the administration of the pharmakon, the drug: the medi- 
cine and/or poison" (Pharmacie, 86—7/70). Once a "stitch" is found, one should 
look for its repetition. Soon, Socrates describes the written texts concealed by 
Phaedrus under his cloak as the very drug (pharmakon) needed to lure Socrates 
out of town (Phdr. 230d-e). Plato stages the scene where Socrates goes astray, 
taken “out of his proper place and off his customary track" (Pharmacie, 87/70), 
andon this path he places the repetition of the pharmakon: "Between the invi- 
tation and the start of the reading, while the pharmakon is wandering about 
under Phaedrus' cloak, there occurs the evocation of Pharmacia and the send- 
off of myths" (Pharmacie, 89/72). So we have a connection between myth and 
Pharmakeia, on the one hand, and a connection between writing and pAar- 
makon on the other. A direct connection between myth and writing is being 
prepared. 

Derrida shows some pride in having noticed (“has anyone ever picked up 
on it?") that the cicadas' myth is also connected to the question of writing, 
although it is "undoubtedly less obvious" than in the case of the myth of Theuth 
(Pharmacie, 84/68). The myth of the cicadas comes right after an inquiry into 
logography, which is all the more important as its place has been carefully cho- 
sen: "at the precisely calculated centre of the dialogue—the reader can count 
the lines—the question of logography is raised (Phdr. 257c)” (Pharmacie, 84/ 
68). Lysias has been accused of being a "logographer" by some politicians; 
prominent citizens of Greek cities, Phaedrus explains, might feel ashamed of 
leaving writings behind for fear of being called "sophists," a label aimed at the 
professors of rhetoric who trained citizens before they went to court or to the 
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assembly, and also served as "ghost writers," selling written speeches, since the 
litigants in court had to speak for themselves, without the assistance of a law- 
yer. So far, "Socrates still has a neutral attitude," notes Derrida: it should only 
be writing shameful things that is shameful, and not writing itself. Phaedrus 
would like to know what it means to write in a good manner and “this ques- 
tion sketches out the central nervure, the great fold that divides the dialogue" 
(Pharmacie, 85/68). 

There is soon another “stitch,” again connecting writing with pharmakon, in 
the sense of a drug. At 268e, Phaedrus mocks the man who thinks *he has made 
himself a doctor by picking up something out of a book [ek bibliou], or coming 
across a couple of ordinary drugs [pharmakiois], without any real knowledge 
of medicine.” This leads Derrida to pose the question: “Is it after all by chance 
or by harmonics” that biblia and pharmaka are already connected, "even before 
the overt presentation of writing as a pharmakon arises in the middle of the 
myth of Theuth?" (Pharmacie, 89-90/72). Now that the network of echoes is 
dense enough, the stage is ready for a myth that may directly deal with writing, 
letting the polysemy of pharmakon arise in order to question its value. 

Before we come to this, however, Plato constructs one last effect of staged 
chance, one that also contributes to the dissimulation of the central purpose of 
the dialogue. The final argument on writing seems to come when “all the sub- 
jects of the dialogue, both themes and speakers, seem exhausted" (Pharmacie, 
91/73), including the question concerning the art of speaking and the lack of it, 
upon which “we may feel that we have said enough" (Phdr. 274b). For Derrida, 
however, the necessity that drives Plato to start over with writing goes beyond 
the intentions of the writer. The fact that the real inquiry into writing should 
come as a "superadded supplement" is in itself a statement on what writing is 
thought to be, revealing a structural pattern of Western thought that Derrida 
sees recurring in Plato, Rousseau, Hegel, and Saussure (see Pharmacie, 91n7/ 
73n10): writing is only a supplement to the real logos, the spoken one, an imi- 
tation of it. So, at the end of the Phaedrus, Plato has Socrates tell an invented 
Egyptian myth about the invention of writing, a tale that turns the good news 
of a new invention into a bad one. 

The inventor of writing, the Egyptian god Theuth, presents his invention to 
the king Thamus as “a remedy [pharmakon] for memory [mneme] and knowl- 
edge [sophia |" (Phdr. 274e6), but the king sees it as a remedy not for memory 
but for “reminding” (hypomnesis) (Phdr. 275a5), that is, for keeping track of 
information without having to memorize anything. The invention, he claims, 
“will bring oblivion into the souls of those who have learned it, for lack of mem- 
ory exercise, since they will try to remember from the outside, through faith in 
signs alien to themselves, and not from within and through themselves" (Phdr. 
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2752-5). This is how, Derrida claims, the alleged remedy for memory becomes 
a poison for it (twice the same word in Greek, pharmakon). This is what the king 
focuses on. Now Socrates has another issue with writing, that he makes explicit 
when he, through argument, draws the lessons from the story. The deeper rea- 
son why the text will kill memory within people, kill their mental activity, and 
bring oblivion, is that the text itself is frozen, unable to speak for itself. This is 
conveyed through a comparison to painting, whose children are not like living 
beings: they will not answer when a question is raised to them. They only say 
one thing, always the same, and they do not know to whom they should talk 
and to whom they should not. The text cannot defend itself without the help 
of its own father, the author (Phar. 275d-e), because it is the supplement, the 
dead and exterior sign, the bastard son of a noble father: the spoken word, or 
even better, the inner voice of reason. Writing therefore brings two deaths: its 
own death—it’s a combination of dead signs without voice—and the death of 
the memory of those who will rely on it. 

Reading the end of the Phaedrus is, for Derrida, the gate into the inquiry he 
conducted into the "logocentrism" and “phonocentrism” of Western philoso- 
phy through his reading of Levi-Strauss and Rousseau in Of Grammatology: it 
all starts from Socrates' originary trial against writing, against the exterior- 
ised mnemonic device, in the name of the presence of thought, seizing itself 
through the inner dialogue of the soul with itself, supported by the live mem- 
ory of the mind and directly expressed by voice (hence the idea that "speech" 
(logos) and “voice” (phone) are at the "center" of "logocentrism" and “pho- 
nocentrism"). This is, however, only a first way of reading the Phaedrus with 
Derrida. 


2 Reversing the Pharmakon: Deconstructing Orality 


Plato’s Pharmacy, especially the second part, invites the reader to undertake a 
deeper reading of the Phaedrus. The structure that Derrida wants to uncover 
as the matrix of Western metaphysics is more complex than a simple polar- 
ization between orality and writing. Plato opens the way to the core of this 
structure as his dialogues give way to the essential instability of the pharma- 
kon: “its power, its dunamis must, of course, be ambiguous” (Pharmacie, 128/ 
103). There are places in Plato where one can find “the other side, exactly 
opposite, of Socrates’ speech in the Phaedrus" (Pharmacie, 140/113). Derrida, 
referring to Laws, 10.891a, writes about the written law: “In this instance, the 
immutable, petrified identity of writing is not simply added to the signified 
law” or a “prescribed rule like a mute, stupid simulacrum: it assures the law’s 
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permanence and identity with the vigilance of a guardian. As another sort of 
guardian of the laws, writing guaranties the means of returning at will, as often 
as necessary, to that ideal object called the law. We can thus scrutinize it, ques- 
tion it, consult it, make it talk, without altering its identity" (Pharmacie, 140/ 
113). The immutability of writing is what makes it able to faithfully answer our 
questions, whenever we want to return to the law and make sure that the way 
we think is the right one. Writing can indeed embody both, opposite, sides of 
the pharmakon, poison and remedy. 

Derrida also points out that the trial against the weakness of writing as 
opposed to living speech, represented as a living organism, was a well-known 
topic among the sophists and orators before Plato, and that Gorgias compared 
the power of speech over souls to the effects of drugs on the body (Pharmacie, 
141-5/113-17). Derrida sees that Plato plays with the images and arguments of 
the sophists, and employs them playfully against them. In chapter 4 of part ı, 
Derrida comments on the way Plato, in Tim. 98a-d, reverses the value of the 
pharmakon by considering medical drugs as a sort of poison used against 
the natural phenomenon of disease. The last chapter of the first part of the 
Pharmacy is devoted to passages where Plato also turns Socrates into a phar- 
makeus, a sorcerer whose speech enchants and bewitches (Smp. 215c-218b; 
Meno 80a-b), and the whole introduction to the second part recalls the way 
Plato describes dialectical speech or the voice of reason as an incantation or 
an exorcism (for instance Cri. 54d; Chrm. 156a). Here again, the oral speech, as 
a pharmakon, can either be a good or a bad enchantment, the sophist's or the 
philosopher's. Philosophy might want to be able to decide what side of the 
power of the pharmakon is good and what side is bad, but Derrida points to 
the fact that philosophy has no other choice than to inscribe itself in the same 
ambiguous structure of the pharmakon as the sophists do, without knowing 
when the remedy will turn into poison. 

This consideration explains why the Phaedrus is not really about opposing 
the oral and the written speech per se, but more precisely about finding what 
characterizes a good in contrast to a bad use of both oral and written speech. 
Derrida might not stress this enough in the first part of Plato's Pharmacy, 
where the thread leading to the trial against writing seems to lay claim to most 
of his attention. The orators who do not want to pass as logographers are actu- 
ally mocked by Socrates because they in fact secretly want to be remembered 
for their written words, just like Solon, Darius, or Lycurgus (Phdr. 257e-258c). 
Socrates does raise the question concerning the written word (“What is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the beautiful way of writing?" [Phdr. 258d7]), but only after a 
more general statement that what is shameful is “to speak or write in a way that 
is not decent" (Phdr. 258d4-5). It must be said that the question concerning 
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decent speech, both oral or written, and not just written speech, remains the 
“central nervure” of the dialogue. The myth of the cicadas, which Socrates 
presents at Phaedrus 259b-d, is about oral culture and about questioning 
it. Socrates and Phaedrus joke about falling prey to the chant of the cicadas, 
whom they compare to the Sirens—the difference being that surrendering to 
their chant only means a good afternoon nap for those unable to sustain the 
intellectual effort in these hot hours (Phdr. 259a-b). Cicadas, according to the 
myth, are former humans who became so enthralled by songs when the Muses 
were born that they forgot everything else and died singing. Now, reborn as 
cicadas, they report to the Muses about those humans who honor each of them 
(Phdr. 259b-d). Right after telling this myth, Socrates reiterates that what is to 
be investigated is ^what the characteristics of a good speech are, whether to be 
spoken or written, and what the characteristics of a bad one are" (Phdr. 259e1- 
2). Even at the end, when Socrates indicates that enough has been said on the 
art of speaking and lack thereof, and that the only remaining question is about 
writing, in order to know when it is fitting to write and when not (274b3-8), 
this new question remains in the frame of a more general one: how to please 
the gods, when dealing with speeches, “in deeds or in speech" (Phdr. 274B9-10), 
a phrase referring to all the possible uses of speeches, oral and written, and 
all the possible discussions about speeches and their use. The divide is never 
one between the spoken and the written word, but rather one between good 
and bad speeches, good and bad use of speeches, whether spoken or written. 
For Plato, every speech, whether oral or written, can be a pharmakon, in both, 
opposite, meanings, remedy or poison. The whole question is how one may 
know what kind of speech one is engaged in. 

What about the myths themselves? As Derrida points out, although they 
belong to oral culture, they share some important features with writing. As 
we have seen, Derrida traces the way myths, in the Phaedrus, play the role of 
a proxy between writing and pharmakon. He notes that, after the first story 
has been told at the beginning of the dialogue (the myth about Orithyia and 
Boreas), myths are sent off by Socrates "in the name of truth" (Derrida refers 
to the fact that Socrates prefers to stop examining what truth there is in myths 
before one knows the truth about oneself), but they nevertheless return in 
connection with the question concerning the "status of writing" (Pharmacie, 
84-5/68-9). And this is so because “the truth of writing" is a “nontruth,’ and, 
as such, it is not something that can “be discovered in ourselves by ourselves,” 
but something that is better approached through “a history that is recited, a 
fable that is repeated" (Pharmacie, 92/74). People telling stories do exactly 
what writing will be accused of doing by Thamus, that is, “repeating without 
knowing" (ibid.). 
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This takes us to the point where Derrida “deconstructs” the opposition of 
memory within the soul and exteriorized memory. Thamus, who expressed this 
opposition, sounds like Rousseau, who would have liked Homer to have been 
composed and memorized in human brains unspoiled by writing (Gramm. 
379-81/269—70). But Plato, as Derrida rightly sees, launches a criticism of the 
kind of mnemotechnics developed by sophists like Hippias, an art of memory 
enabling the soul to memorize endless lists of verses or dates without the help 
of the exterior support of writing.!? According to Derrida, Plato denounces, in 
such an art of memorization, “the substitution of the mnemonic device for live 
memory, of the prosthesis for the organ; the perversion that consists of replac- 
ing a limb by a thing, here, substituting the passive, mechanical ‘by heart’ 
for the active reanimation of knowledge, for its reproduction in the present" 
(Pharmacie, 135/108). By criticizing mnemotechnics, Plato shows us the way to 
deconstruct the opposition between the outside and the inside memory: "The 
'outside' does not begin at the point where what we now call the psychic and 
the physical meet, but at the point where the mneme, instead of being present 
to itself in its life as a movement of truth, is supplanted by the archive, evicted 
by a sign of re-memoration or of com-memoration" (Pharmacie, 135/109). As 
long as the possibility of a psychic monument exists, we do not have any assur- 
ance that a sophist's or a rhapsode's reminder [hypomnesis] will entail a real 
memory [mneme |]. “The outside is already within the work of memory. The evil 
slips in within the relation of memory to itself, in the general organization of 
the mnesic activity”; memory is “contaminated by its first substitute: hupomne- 
sis" (Pharmacie, 135/109). From this position, we could give Thamus a very clear 
answer: the poison is already in the soul, since oral traditions of memory have 
turned souls into devices as exterior to active thought as books can be. 

What about true knowledge within the soul? Plato, at 276a, has Socrates 
describe it as “written in the soul of the learner" It might be a metaphor, 
Derrida notes, but still a metaphor that requires us to understand truth in 
terms of the “simulacrum, of what it is supposed to exclude, that is, writing 
itself. This is where Derrida sees the real face of "Platonism" as the “dominant 
structure of the history of metaphysics": the preference for one kind of writing 
over the other and the fact "that the good one can be designated only through 
the metaphor of the bad one" (Pharmacie, 185-6/148-9). Philosophy, according 
to Derrida, originates from this attempt to oppose speech to writing, a higher 
kind of truth and knowledge to its repetition in a dead sign—an attempt 


10  SeePl (Hp. mi. 368a-d; Hp. mai. 285d), quoted and commented by Derrida, alluded to by 
Yates (Pharmacie, 131-3/106—8; Yates 1999, 30-1). 
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forever doomed to describe the purer form through patterns borrowed from 
the lower. Chapter 9 of the Pharmacy follows the passages from the Sophist 
and Philebus where it appears that the alphabetical model of consonants and 
letters is used to describe how the great ontological genres that are the object 
of dialectic relate to one another: grammar thus shapes ontology (Pharmacie, 
203-8/162—7). Nothing escapes the grammatical order of textuality, and learn- 
ing this is another way of reading Plato with Derrida. 


3 Desire for the Text: Derrida as Socrates 


Now that we know that textuality invades everything, with no hope of escaping 
it, we are ready to start over from the beginning of the Phaedrus. Socrates fol- 
lows Phaedrus out of town, enticed by the possibility of hearing Lysias' speech 
on love that Phaedrus just attended and is willing to share, from memory. But 
Socrates very soon discovers that Phaedrus is hiding a written text under his 
cloak: after he first attempted to learn the speech by heart, having Lysias repeat 
it for him, he eventually “snatched the booklet [paralabon to biblion]” from 
him (Phdr. 228b2). Derrida interestingly notes that it is this written document 
that really draws Socrates out of town: “the leaves of writing act as a pharma- 
kon to push or attract out of the city the one who never wanted to get out, even 
at the end, to escape the hemlock" (Pharmacie, 87/70). Indeed, Socrates does 
not care about the countryside, about all the fields and trees that will not teach 
him anything, unlike all the people he meets in the city. But why would he say 
that it is by holding in front of him speeches “on paper [en bibliois], that is, on 
paper or rolls of paper made out of papyrus (byblos in Greek), that Phaedrus 
could drive him all around Attica like a hungry goat, or sheep, following a fruit 
on a stick (Phdr. 230d6-e2)? A possible reason for Socrates to be attracted to 
the written speech was given a few lines earlier, when he declined to offer him- 
self as practice audience for Phaedrus to rehearse his memorizing of the whole 
speech, when "Lysias too is actually here" (Phdr. 228e1), right under Phaedrus' 
cloak! What a strange answer though, exactly the opposite of his later dis- 
avowal of the written word: how is it that the orphan text, abandoned by its 
father, is here suggested to make him present in the flesh? 

Of course, the written text is only dangerous because it is so perfect an imi- 
tation. “He who writes with the alphabet no longer even imitates. No doubt 
because he also, in a sense, imitates perfectly. He has a better chance of repro- 
ducing the voice, because phonetic writing decomposes it better and trans- 
forms it into abstract, spatial elements ... this de-composition of the voice is 
here both what best conserves it and what best corrupts it" (Pharmacie, 173/ 
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138-9). The imitation is perfect because all the phonetic elements, vowels and 
consonants, can be transcribed thanks to the Greek alphabet, as opposed to 
syllabic or consonantic alphabets, for instance. To put it in Derrida's terms, 
everything from the "sign" (the voice) transfers without loss into the "sign of a 
sign" (the written alphabetical characters). It is because it records so well that 
the alphabetical written text can pretend to live without its author, and trick 
us into believing that we can store knowledge without having to re-enact the 
thoughts. Nevertheless, why would Socrates prefer the record on paper to the 
record in Phaedrus' memory? We have surely already seen that there is no rea- 
son to prefer a memory by heart to a written one: both are, in a sense, as "exte- 
rior" as the other. And Phaedrus might still be in the process of memorizing, 
therefore vulnerable to mistakes and slips: Phaedrus' re-memorization might 
just turn out, at this stage, to be no more than a corrupted text. 

Derrida, however, does not believe that Socrates is drawn out of the city by 
the written leaves only because they make Lysias more present than Phaedrus' 
memorized words. Derrida thinks that Socrates is more attracted by Phaedrus' 
papers than he would be by Lysias himself even if he was in fact present: "A 
speech proffered in the present, in the presence of Socrates, would not have 
had the same effect. Only the logoi en bibliois (speeches in books), only words 
that are deferred, reserved, enveloped, rolled up, words that force one to wait 
for them in the form and under cover of a solid object, letting themselves be 
desired for the space of a walk, only hidden letters can thus get Socrates mov- 
ing" (Pharmacie, 88/71). This is an extraordinary act of reading: Derrida doubts 
the explicit reason given by Socrates for wanting to follow Phaedrus. Maybe he 
is right. Itis at least likely that a live speech of Lysias would not get Socrates out 
of bed— young Hippocrates had trouble getting him out of bed for the purpose 
of seeing the famous Protagoras (Prt. 310a-314c)—let alone entice him to walk 
around all of Attica. What Derrida suggests is that the absence of Lysias in the 
presence of the written record of his speech is much more interesting than his 
actual presence. 

Lysias' speech is "deferred": Derrida suggests a new temporality. The written 
words are literally rolled up, in a roll of papyrus, and they are waiting there. 
But couldn't the words of Lysias be waiting too in the memory of Phaedrus? 
Why is a speech exteriorized differently in a roll and in a memory by heart? 
To "defer": the term leads back to Derrida's concept of différance—meaning 
that something is both deferred and differs, differs through its being deferred. 
So the text is endowed with such a temporality and ability to renew itself as 
to be perhaps even more desirable than a meeting with the author himself. 
What is different about what is deferred? An answer can be found in the very 
first lines of Plato's Pharmacy: “A text is not a text unless it hides from the first 
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comer, from the first glance, the law of its composition and rules of its game” 
(Pharmacie, 79/63). The supplement of writing, the spatialized speech, offers 
a new surface on which to navigate, and, paradoxically, a text spread out on 
paper seems to find, on the open page, a better place to hide. Reading the 
Phaedrus has given us a fair example of how the law of a composition can hide. 

Let us look more closely now at the words of the first sentence of Plato's 
Pharmacy. Why is it important for "the law" of a text's composition to hide 
"from the first comer, from the first glance"? Derrida has placed, at the head of 
his own interpretation of the Phaedrus, the very antidote against the criticism 
of writing that he saw enveloped in Plato's text. Elaborating on Thamus' speech, 
Socrates develops this criticism: "Once it has been written, every speech rolls 
around everywhere, without distinction in the hands of the one who knows 
or in the hands of those for whom it is not fit; it does not know to whom it 
should talk and to whom it should not" (Phdr. 275dg9-e3). There it is, the “first 
comer,” the premier venu, anyone who might turn up, with or without the skill 
and knowledge of how to read. Offering itself to the first comer, whoever he or 
she might be, the text is the defenseless orphan. But Derrida hands a cloak to 
the poor orphan right from the beginning of his own Pharmacy. The text will 
be immune to its own wandering from hands to hands, because it never gives 
itself away so cheaply. Even when it becomes public, available to all in a pocket 
edition, it remains "forever imperceptible. Its law and its rules ... can never be 
booked, in the present, into anything that could rigorously be called a percep- 
tion" (Pharmacie, 79/63). If anything, the inner composition of the text is at 
risk of being definitely lost, even when anyone can open it and start reading it. 
The book is the perfect secret, one that remains safe even when it is presented 
to the eyes of the many. So, no matter what Socrates, inspired by the myth of 
Theuth and Thamus, will eventually say about the way the text offers itself to 
anyone without discrimination, Derrida tells us, right from the start, that the 
text is in fact always safe and protected, no matter how many hands it passes 
through. No live presence can ever rival its secrecy, and the unending desire it 
nourishes. 

What Derrida makes us understand is the extent to which the exteriority 
that writing brings into speech is an opportunity for thought. The risk of losing 
ourselves in the exteriority of the archive, of the monument, of the dead letter, 
is necessary in order that it may offer new places to hide and new endeavors 
for thought. And this is exactly where Derrida draws on Plato the writer. What 
do we learn from reading a dialogue like the Phaedrus? We had to find our way 
through many obstacles, and we understand that only writing could expand 
the experience into such a mental geography. Consider myths for instance. We 
have already met with the connection that Derrida sees between the myths 
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and writing. He also asks why Plato, in the Phaedrus, writes new myths, “more 
freely and spontaneously than anywhere else in his work” (Pharmacie, 85/69)? 
Writing myths: the paradox of Plato’s literary endeavor is patent. How can one 
produce by writing the very product of oral memory? Isn't the act of turning 
myths into writing a way of redoubling the "estrangement from the origin" 
(Pharmacie, 92/74) proper to mythological narratives that one transmits with- 
out knowing the truth of the events they refer to? Using myth to interfere with 
dialectic division, for instance, as Plato does in the Statesman (Plt. 268d—274e), 
is certainly a way to expand the mental space of the dialogue, and to challenge 
the soul of the reader to find its way. 

The Phaedrus provides an ambiguous conclusion on writing, one that 
Derrida has brought to a heightened intensity. Writing entails taking the risk 
that people might think that knowledge is there, in the book, kept at disposal, 
and that they need not produce it themselves. But, knowing this, writing can 
be playfully performed in order to create "gardens in letters" (Phdr. 276d1) as 
a “store of reminders |hypomnemata]” (Phdr. 276d3) that will stimulate new 
experiences of thought. Plato thus “plays at taking play seriously"—what 
Derrida calls Plato's beau jeu, where he has dealt himself *a stunning hand" 
(Pharmacie, 196/157). To Derrida, this is all part of a structure, in which Plato, 
Rousseau, and Saussure are included together, all of them playing with the 
contradiction of logocentrism: "the simultaneous affirmation of the being- 
outside of the outside and of its injurious intrusion into the inside"; the con- 
struction of a literary work *outside and independent of its logocentric 'con- 
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tent’” (Pharmacie, 198/158). Some form of functional logocentrism is called for 
in order that the written, spatialized text may appear as an outside surface, 
as the open and exterior surface of sedimented speech, and, simultaneously, 
in order that such an archive may appear as a place to hide, and therefore to 
play, because it raises a challenge of reactivation, of circulation, of connections 
to be made and echoes to be heard. The supplement is not a danger, it is an 
opportunity. There are even circumstances, as Derrida points out, where the 
purely mechanical repetition by heart, devoid of any understanding, takes on 
the deepest meaning: as he points out in his commentary on the Gospel of 
Matthew, to know the prayer by heart without understanding it is like giving 
without counting, without calculation (DM, 133/97). 

Derrida seems to be saying that Socrates knew this all along. The secret of 
the text is also Socrates' secret. Derrida points to the fact that Plato never used 
the term pharmakos in the sense of one sacrificed to expiate the sins out of 
the city, when it perfectly fitted Socrates. Derrida devotes the first chapter of 
part two (ch. 6) to this term, its meaning and the meaning of its absence in 
Plato. The whole work of Plato speaks for Socrates, in the absence of Socrates, 
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sacrificed by a corrupted city. Is it harmonics or chance, then, if Plato reintro- 
duced Socrates the pharmakos in the city, through his writing, as the one who 
organizes the circulation of the pharmakon? Derrida thus connects this silence 
about the pharmakos with another one: the fact that Plato, in the Phaedrus, 
when writing switches from remedy to poison, never says "that the pharmakon 
is the locus, the support, and the executor of this mutation" (Pharmacie, 160/ 
129). As a consequence, when Plato, at the end of the Phaedrus, has Socrates 
defend orality against writing, the result is a now complete occultation of the 
deeper connection between Socrates, the unspoken pharmakos, and the phar- 
makon, the fecund ambiguity of the text. And the well-kept secret is that in the 
dialogues, Socrates, the man who did not write, is the one who holds the keys 
to the real mystery of writing: the fact that the dangers of the written word, 
the risk that thought might be lost in the “supplement,” are the best opportu- 
nity for thought. No wonder Derrida, when he later discovered the postcard 
made from the medieval engraving kept at the Bodleian Library, representing 
Socrates writing with Plato in his back, declared that he, Derrida, *always knew 
it" (LCP, 13/9). 

Now we understand that Derrida himself does not claim to speak from out- 
side of the structure he has described. The desire for the text, fueled by the dis- 
simulation of its secret, a secret that Derrida's text seeks to pursue, is already 
the key also inscribed in the Phaedrus itself. Platos Pharmacy does not need to 
say anything more than what is already waiting within the many layers of the 
Phaedrus. The only thing there is to do is to let its differed meanings deploy 
their differences. To read is to write, because this is how one deals with a text 
that can only be compared to an organism if one adds that it has the aston- 
ishing property of “indefinitely regenerating its own tissue behind the cutting 
trace, the decision of each reading" (Pharmacie 79/63). But even this is part of 
the experience of "textures" that logocentrism has opened up, and that Plato's 
writing already played with. 

Derrida read Plato, and in so doing thought he led philosophy back home. 
He found that Plato's art of writing betrays the deep understanding that phi- 
losophy cannot be written down in a manner that would make it completely 
transparent once and for all, but may, for the same reason, be written in books 
that will forever hide and reveal deeper grounds. By writing in the way he did, 
Plato encrypted the code that philosophy lives by, and, by doing so, set the 
motion that its history unfolds. Diagnosing Platonism as the core affection 
of western metaphysics, Derrida's attempt at deconstructing such a tradition 
was bound by the necessity of dissolving its inbuilt Platonism back into Plato's 
writing. The future of philosophy awaits where it started, between the lines 
of Plato. 
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